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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE 

When,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  Island  of  Cyprus  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  the  acquisition  was 
acclaimed  as  a  master-stroke  of  diplomatic  forethought. 
England  had  come  into  possession  of  a  Golconda,  a  land 
teeming  with  gold  and  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and 
the  alluring  reports  of  its  riches  drew  thousands  of  needy 
adventurers  and  eager  speculators  to  its  shores,  only  to  find 
that  the  extravagant  stories  of  the  natural  riches  of  the  land 
had  not  the  least  foundation  of  truth.  The  value  of  this 
acquisition,  from  any  point  of  view,  is  extremely  question- 
able ;  as  a  strategic  base  for  military  operations  it  is  open  to 
grave  doubt,  possessing  as  it  does  not  a  single  harbour  of 
any  extent,  or  anchorage  of  reliable  safety ;  and  as  a  field  for 
commercial  enterprise  it  has  proved  a  rank  failure. 

Before  long,  events  in  the  Suez  Canal  absorbed  the 
interest  that  had  been  centred  on  Cyprus,  and  England  was 
engaged  in  a  campaign  against  misrule  and  fanaticism.  The 
weakness  and  tyranny  of  Egypt's  rulers,  the  corruption  of 
the  Court,  and  the  venality  of  the  officials  had  reduced  the 
government  to  a  state  of  chaos,  and  brought  the  country  to 
bankruptcy.  Maladministration  had  tried  the  temper  of  the 
Powers  to  the  utmost,  and  on  England's  shoulders  fell  the 
burden   of    reducing  to   order   the   confusion   that   reigned 
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supreme,  since  France,  to  her  lasting  regret,  had  backed  out 
of  her  engagement  at  the  last  moment. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  turbulent  course  of  political 
events  in  the  North  was  the  quiet  but  giant  stride  that 
civilisation  had  made  in  the  South.  Stanley  had  accom- 
plished his  now  historic  feat  of  traversing  that  part  of  the 
Dark  Continent  which  had  hitherto  been  untrodden  by  the 
foot  of  a  white  man,  and  was,  with  his  handful  of  followers, 
within  a  few  days'  march  of  the  coast  of  Zanzibar.  The  race 
to  meet  him  was,  so  far  as  the  author  was  concerned,  a 
veritable  obstacle  race.  As  the  representative  of  a  leading 
New  York  paper  it  was  imperative,  to  uphold  the  credit  of 
the  American  Press,  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  greet  the 
explorer.  In  this,  however,  he  was  so  hindered  by  German 
officialism,  and  hampered  by  the  unsportsmanlike  conduct 
of  a  rival  representative,  that  it  was  only  by  almost  super- 
human efforts  and  untiring  perseverance  that  he  accomplished 
his  object. 

It  has  not  been  the  author's  intention  to  give  a  survey  of 
political  situations,  or  to  follow  each  move  on  the  chessboard 
of  diplomacy,  but  to  recount,  in  interesting  form,  his  personal 
experiences  and  impressions  of  events  and  persons. 
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CHAPTEE   I 

CYPKUS  AT  THE   OCCUPATION 

The  flutter  of  sensation  that  exercised  Europe  when  it 
became  known  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  had  ceded  the 
island  of  Cyprus  to  England,  flurried  as  sharply  in  the  Near 
East  as  anywhere.  Had  a  report  gained  credence  that  a  rich 
gold  mine  had  been  discovered  in  the  ancient  classic  isle, 
which  shares  with  Cythera  the  distinction  of  having  given 
the  Mother  of  Love  to  Greek  mythology,  the  excitement 
could  hardly  have  been  greater. 

Indeed,  one  smart  man  from  the  Near  East,  a  certain 
Mr.  Zealous  Zachariah  Williamson,  residing  at  the  time  in 
London,  actually  did  advance  something  of  the  kind,  in  two 
or  three  letters  he  indited  to  a  morning  paper,  which  the 
editor  naively,  and  apparently  without  any  inquiry  or 
research,  printed  in  bold  type  immediately  after  the  leading 
articles.  In  these  delusive  effusions,  above  the  name  of 
"  Cyprus,"  the  writer,  who  pretended  he  had  been  a  consul 
in  the  island,  boldly  declared,  among  other  equally  astound- 
ing statements,  that  the  proof  of  gold  existing  in  the  place 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  "large  pieces  of  the 
precious  metal "  were  daily  washed  down  from  the  hills  by 
the  mountain  streams. 

My  faith  is  too  great  in  the  intelligence  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  expressed  on  that 
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subject  by  Carlyle,  to  suppose  that  either  this  glittering 
story,  or  those  of  precious  stones  being  picked  up  in  the 
groves  of  Paphos,  or  the  tales  of  coal  mines  waiting  for 
development,  were  generally  believed.  But,  none  the  less,  it 
is  a  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Cyprus, 
every  one  in  England  imagined  that  the  island  under  British 
rule  would  have  a  great  future ;  and  swarms  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  packed  up  their  traps  and  flew  to  the  new 
possession.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  had  simply  recovered 
the  self- same  territory  that  Eichard  the  lion-hearted  had 
wrested  from  the  power  of  an  usurper  in  retaliation  for 
discourtesy  shown  to  his  betrothed  wife ;  and,  with  all  the 
commercial  instinct  of  an  Englishman,  had  then  sold  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  who  dissatisfied  with  their  acquisition, 
passed  it  on  to  Guy  de  Lusignan,  neither  of  wdiom,  by 
the  way,  ever  completed  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
money. 

In  the  ISTear  East,  at  that  time,  but  one  opinion  found 
expression :  this  occupation  of  Cyprus  was  another  link  in 
that  chain  of  British  footholds  in  the  "Mediterranean,  w^hich 
many  then  believed  might  eventually  extend  to  Gallipoli, 
there  to  resist  Eussian  designs  on  Constantinople,  and  the 
advance  of  a  Muscovite  fleet  into  Western  waters.  Cyprus, 
affirmed  these  little  Xear  Eastern  politicians,  would  become 
a  big  place,  a  stronghold,  a  great  naval  station,  after  the 
fashion  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  Fortifications  w'ould  be 
raised,  docks  sunk,  barracks  and  public  buildings  erected. 
Whilst  friends  of  England  applauded  the  astute  diplomacy 
of  our  Foreign  Office,  and  the  wonderful  perspicacity  of  the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury,  every  one  agreed 
that  there  was  evidently  money  to  be  made  in  this  new 
British  territory ;  and  a  multitude  of  adventuresome  spirits 
in  Near  Eastern  seaports,  particularly  such  as  possessed  a 
knowledge    of    the    English    language  —  Maltese,    Greeks, 
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Armenians,  Syrians,  Hebrews,  along  with  a  few  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  and  Englishmen — hurried  off  to  the  exciting  centre 
of  attraction,  just  as  our  fellow-countrymen  did  at  home. 

I  was  at  Athens  when  the  telegraph  brought  the  news  of 
the  result  of  the  Berlin  Conference  and  the  cession  of  Cyprus 
to  England.  I  had  been  up  in  the  Othrys  mountains  some  time 
before,  dabbling  in  an  abortive  insurrection  against  the  Turks  ; 
and,  regaining  the  capital  when  the  movement  collapsed,  had 
lingered  in  the  classic  city  to  recuperate  and  enjoy  the 
antiquities. 

Two  months'  delightful  repose  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis, 
in  the  simple  home  of  a  hoary-headed  palikari,  where  the 
branches  of  a  lemon -tree  loaded  with  juicy,  golden  fruit 
shaded  the  windows  of  my  apartment,  had  proved  sufficient. 
Notwithstanding  the  charm  of  the  surroundings  I  parted 
with  them  without  an  effort.  In  fact,  the  message  announcing 
the  news  came  as  a  godsend ;  and,  with  the  rest,  I  buckled 
my  portmanteau  and  set  out  for  the  new  British  possession, 
with  a  commission  to  send  letters  to  the  Glasgoiu  Herald. 

I  reached  Larnaca,  the  principal  roadstead  of  the  island, 
which  has  no  ports,  early  one  summer  morning,  on  board  the 
Ceres  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Lloyd's  line,  after  a  round- 
about voyage  via  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  During  a 
brief  run  ashore  at  the  latter  place  to  stretch  our  limbs,  we 
learned  that  the  Greek  Consul  had  delivered  1200  passports 
for  Cyprus  in  the  course  of  a  week.  When  Dr.  Heidenstam, 
the  health  officer  and  mayor,  who  boarded  the  vessel  at 
Larnaca  to  give  pratique,  inquired  how  many  passengers 
would  disembark,  and  was  told  120,  he  cast  his  eyes  up  to 
heaven  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Nothing  daunted,  this  fresh  swarm  of  immigrants  eagerly 
set  about  getting  ashore.  Scrambling  into  the  boats  plying 
for  hire  around  the  ship,  and  reaching  land,  they  there 
encountered  a  small  multitude  quite  as  eager  to  quit  the 
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place  and  gain  the  steamer,  as  they  had  been  to  leave  the 
steamer  and  attain  the  island.  These  people  told  a  tale  of 
woe.  They  had  parted  with  nearly  all  their  spare  cash,  had 
done  no  good,  and  fared  badly.  In  fact,-there  was  nothing  to 
do,  no  opening  of  any  kind.  Moreover,  the  place  had  become 
so  overcrowded  with  strangers  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
that  the  cost  of  provisions  had  trebled,  and  to  find  a  lodging 
was  almost  an  impossibility.  Happy  the  man  who  had  the 
luck  to  secure  a  vacant  bed  at  an  exorbitant  price  amongst 
three  or  four  others  that  were  occupied,  in  a  dismal  room 
with  bare,  unplastered  rubble  walls,  on  a  ground  floor. 

And  those  who  unfolded  this  doleful  tale  of  disappoint- 
ment, who  had  rushed  to  the  island  among  the  first,  to  better 
their  fortunes,  and  were  among  the  first  to  leave  it  in  disgust, 
earnestly  advised  the  newcomers  to  take  to  sea  again  and  get 
home  as  fast  as  they  could.  Some  were  wise  enough  to 
follow  this  counsel;  some  elected  to  remain  and  see  for 
themselves.  They  went  away  afterwards,  lighter  in  pocket, 
and  chewing  the  cud  of  bitter  discontent. 

In  spite  of  the  congested  state  of  the  Larnaca  population, 
I  and  a  fellow-countryman  succeeded,  after  diligent  search, 
in  securing  an  empty  room  in  a  house  boasting  only  of  a 
ground  floor,  and  looking  more  like  a  stable  than  a  human 
habitation.  We  had  both  brought  our  bedding  with  us,  and 
having  purchased  a  couple  of  iron  bedsteads  and  a  few  other 
simple  articles  of  furniture,  were  able  to  make  ourselves  as 
comfortable  as  the  dismal  aspect  of  the  dwelling  would 
permit.  This  accommodation,  though  rough  and  wanting  in 
cheerfulness,  was  not  costly,  according  to  English  ideas,  for 
all  we  paid,  between  us,  was  one  Turkish  lira  a  month  ;  but, 
just  to  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  household  property  in 
Cyprus,  I  will  mention  that  this  amount  was  double  what 
the  entire  premises  could  have  been  rented  for,  per  month, 
previous  to  the  occupation. 
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Eents  had  certainly  gone  up  at  a  bound,  a  circumstance 
partly  due  to  a  speculation  in  which  M.  Zaraffi,  the  well- 
known  Greek  banker  at  Constantinople,  had  engaged,  and 
one  that,  in  the  end,- proved  utterly  disastrous.  This  gentle- 
man having  heard  at  Yildez  Kiosk  that  Cyprus  was  about  to 
be  handed  over  to  England,  had  promptly  despatched  an 
agent  to  the  island  with  £20,000,  and  instructions  to  buy  as 
much  freehold  property  as  he  could.  Many  of  the  impover- 
ished Cypriots  were  only  too  pleased  to  convert  their  real 
estate  into  hard  cash,  but  when  the  British  warships  arrived 
off  Larnaca,  along  with  a  fleet  of  transports,  they  saw  which 
way  the  cat  jumped,  as  the  saying  is,  and  several  of  the 
vendors  refused  to  give  up  possession,  with  the  result  that 
the  judicial  authorities  had  a  nice  little  batch  of  lawsuits  to 
try,  as  soon  as  they  settled  down  to  work. 

In  the  meantime  Zarafd  had  received  delivery  of  a  good 
many  of  his  purchases,  and  amongst  them  of  a  corner  house 
on  the  Strand  facing  the  sea,  usually  let  at  an  annual  rental 
of  £12,  but  which  had  been  vacant  for  three  years.  To 
secure  this  property  £300  had  been  paid.  After  my  arrival 
at  Larnaca  these  premises  were  let  to  a  muscular  and  wiry 
old  Welshman,  named  Williams,  from  Constantinople,  who 
took  them  for  three  years  at  a  rental  of  £300  for  the  first, 
£320  for  the  second,  and  £320  for  the  third  year ;  so  that 
the  freehold  was  paid  for  with  the  first  year's  rent.  But 
Zaraffi's  other  investments  were  not  all  so  successful.  In  the 
end,  when  the  excitement  was  over,  and  it  was  found  that 
England  did  not  intend  to  make  Cyprus  a  naval  station,  and 
when  practically  all  newcomers  except  Government  servants 
and  one  or  two  merchants  had  left  the  place,  rents  fell  to 
little  over  what  they  had  been  before  the  British  fleet  was 
sighted. 

Although  I  arrived  rather  late  in  the  field,  Larnaca  was 
still  humming  with  activity,  and  swarming  with  Europeans, 
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chiefly  our  own  countrymen,  who  were  all  in  white, — bodies 
in  white  suits,  feet  in  white  canvas  shoes,  heads  capped 
with  white  helmets  or  white  pulp  hats  of  many  different 
shapes  and  dimensions.  A  fleet  rode  at  anchor  in  the  offing, 
an  Anglo-Indian  army  of  10,000  men  was  encamped  under 
canvas  ashore,  Sir  Garnet  "VYolseley  was  acting  as  the  Queen's 
High  Gommissioner  and  Commander  -  in  -  Ghief,  and  the 
British  flag  floated  serenely  from  all  the  public  buildings 
on  the  island. 

My  first  attempt  at  business  was  made  the  day  after  I  put 
foot  on  land,  when  at  dawn,  along  with  a  French  baker  from 
Alexandria,  I  set  out  on  mule-back  for  the  camp  at  Ghiflik 
Pasha,  five  miles  away.  This  baker,  who  seemed  intelligent 
enough  in  other  respects,  was  beset  with  the  inane  idea  of 
persuading  the  Gommissary- General  to  feed  Tommy  Atkins 
on  French  puffy  bread.  Acting  as  interpreter  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  the  gentleman  responsible  for  what  enters  Tommy's 
inside  ;  but  although  he  admired  and  gratefully  accepted  for 
his  own  breakfast  the  samples  of  crusty  petits  'pains  that  my 
companion  presented  to  him,  he  explained  that  they  were 
not  the  sort  of  aliment  suitable  to  the  British  soldier,  who 
required  bread  of  a  much  heavier  and  more  compact  nature ; 
and  he  held  out  no  hope  that  my  friend  would  secure  the 
bread  contract,  which  for  that  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
English  Smyrniot. 

A  stroll  through  the  camp  and  a  chat  with  the  soldiers 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  ample  room  for  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  Mr.  Atkins's  loaf.  He  complained  most 
bitterly  about  it,  alleging  that  it  was  made  of  indifferent 
flour,  that  it  was  full  of  sand  and  only  half  baked.  His  beef, 
he  growled,  was  ill-fed  and  dirty,  and  there  was  no  conven- 
ience for  washing  it.  As  to  the  potatoes  they  were  all  eyes, 
and  quantities  were  diseased.  But,  as  a  set-off  against  these 
statements  I  nmst  place  on  record  that  Tommy  looked  well- 
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fed  aud  rosy,  whilst  the  impression  I  took  away  with  me  was 
that  he  appeared  too  fat. 

On  returning  to  town  with  my  disappointed  champion  of 
the  dough-trough,  I  happened  to  get  into  conversation  with 
an  intelligent  Greek  named  Christofides,  who  could  speak 
several  languages  fluently,  but  was  unable  to  write  any  of 
them.  This  amiable  son  of  Hellas  lost  no  time  in  pointing 
out  to  me  that  a  mint  of  money  could  be  made  out  of  the 
Cypriots  by  writing  petitions  for  them  to  the  Government. 
A  vast  number  of  people,  he  assured  me,  had  something  to 
say  to  those  in  authority,  some  grievance  to  bring  to  their 
notice,  some  favour  to  ask,  and  did  not  know  how  to  make 
themselves  understood.  Under  the  Turks  they  went  to  a 
Turkish  or  Armenian  scribe,  who  drew  out  petitions  for  them, 
to  which  they  affixed  their  seals,  and  they  proposed  proceed- 
ing in  the  same  way  with  their  new  masters. 

After  some  discussion  we  arranged  a  partnership.  Christo- 
fides  was  to  ferret  out  the  petitioners,  I  to  draw  up  the 
petitions  in  my  best  English,  and  the  proceeds  were  to  be 
shared  every  evening,  in  equal  parts.  I  remembered  the 
ancient  formula :  "The  humble  petition  of  so  and  so  respect- 
fully showeth,"  etc.,  and  winding  up  with  the  words,  "and 
your  petitioner  will  ever  pray.''  So  we  set  to  work  at  once. 
Our  stock-in-trade  did  not  occasion  any  very  great  outlay. 
A  small  deal  table  and  common  chair  were  procured,  and 
placed  in  the  open  air  on  the  Strand,  facing  the  sea,  within 
a  strip  of  shade  afforded  by  some  adjoining  buildings.  There 
sat  I,  sipping  sweet  coffee,  smoking  cigarettes,  waiting 
patiently  for  clients ;  before  me  a  quire  of  foolscap,  a  penny 
bottle  of  Stephens's  Blue  Black  Ink,  a  penholder  fitted  with 
a  J  pen,  some  sand  to  dry  the  writing  in  lieu  of  blotting- 
paper,  and  a  few  English  postage  stamps  to  give  an  additional 
air  of  importance  to  the  documents,  which  I  drew  up  in  as 
bold  a  fist  as  I  could  command. 
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Christofides,  in  the  meanwhile,  scoured  the  town  in 
search  of  customers.  His  system,  if  slow,  was  thorough. 
Commencing  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  he  would  go  from 
coffee-house  to  coffee-house,  from  store  to  store,  courting 
discourse  with  all  whom  he  met ;  and  as  Cypriots,  like  other 
peoples  in  the  Near  East,  have  no  lack  of  spare  time  and  are 
fond  of  gossiping,  he  got  through  a  vast  amount  of  conver- 
sation before  lunch- time,  and  found  out  all  that  was  going 
on.  In  this  manner  he  secured  clients  whom,  ever  and  anon, 
he  brought  to  me,  and  whilst  he  explained  their  cases  I 
wrote  out  their  petitions.  The  question  of  the  fee  invariably 
occasioned  a  lot  of  haggling.  We  endeavoured  to  secure  a 
sovereign  for  each  petition,  but  this  was  rarely  forthcoming, 
and  rather  than  allow  the  client  to  go  away  to  some  rival, 
willing  to  work  at  any  price,  we  sometimes  had  to  be  content 
with  a  dollar.  Still  the  business  paid  very  well  for  a  time  ; 
until,  indeed,  the  Larnaca  Cypriots  had  got  over  the  mania 
for  petitioning  the  authorities. 

The  Strand  was  the  great  centre  of  activity :  a  long, 
straggling  esplanade  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  broken 
here  and  there  by  tottering  landing-stages  propped  up  with 
sticks  half  eaten  away  by  the  action  of  the  salt  water ;  on 
the  other  by  rough  stone  houses,  no  more  than  a  story  high, 
with  massive  Roman  -  arched  entrances  and  ground  -  floor 
windows  barred  with  iron.  Here  were  located  the  Post- 
office,  the  Port- office,  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  the 
residence  of  the  District  Commissioner,  the  Municipal 
Building,  the  Konak,  with  its  Jail  and  Court-House,  the 
Custom-House,  the  places  of  business  of  the  principal  English 
firms  who  had  rushed  off  to  Cyprus  to  make  fortunes, — 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co.,  F.  0.  Harvey  and  Co.,  Truefitt  from 
Bond  Street,  Williams  from  Constantinople,  Janion  from 
Liverpool,  and  Zealous  Zachariah  Williamson,  a  smart,  up- 
to-date  Constantinopolitan  Jew,  the  same  as  had  written  to 
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the  morning  paper  about  the  nuggets  of  gold  being  washed 
down  by  the  mountain  torrents. 

Here  also  were  the  principal  Greek  and  Turkish  coffee- 
houses, the  French  cafe,  the  English  bars,  and  the  Club,  con- 
ducted by  a  couple  of  broken-down  English  gentlemen.  One 
of  them  disappeared  from  the  scene,  discontented,  at  a  very 
early  stage.  The  other  struggled  on  for  a  long  time,  relying 
in  the  end  on  his  luck  at  whist  and  billiards  to  assist  him 
in  joining  the  two  ends.  Eventually  he  had  to  make  a  run 
from  his  creditors,  and  got  clean  off  by  arranging  with  the 
captain  of  the  steamer  trading  between  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Cyprus  to  slow  down  and  pick  him  up  at  sea  after  she  had 
left  the  roadstead. 

The  largest  firm  attracted  to  Cyprus  by  the  occupation 
was  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  They  arrived  with  a  great 
flourish  of  trumpets,  representing  a  number  of  good  manu- 
facturing houses,  and  consigners  of  general  merchandise. 
Mr.  Killerby,  a  quiet,  shrewd,  amiable  gentleman  who  is  still 
giving  his  services  to  the  firm  in  Cornhill,  directed  the 
fortunes  of  the  branch,  and  enjoyed  a  full  measure  of  well- 
deserved  popularity.  His  right-hand  man,  for  a  time,  was 
the  late  Mr.  James  Bell,  the  brother  of  that  same  Mr.  C.  F. 
Moberly  Bell  who  is  now  a  shining  light  at  Printing  House 
Square.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  displayed  unbounded 
enterprise  and  energy,  backed  up  with  capital,  in  the  effort 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  island,  and  were  one  of  the 
last  to  leave  it.  But  in  the  end,  convinced  that  the  game 
was  not  worth  the  cost  of  the  candle,  even  this  powerful 
firm  considered  it  wise  to  take  themselves  off,  handing  their 
business  over  to  one  of  their  clerks,  who  struggled  on  in  a 
small  way  until  he  died,  supplying  the  few  troops  and 
Government  servants  in  the  place  with  such  articles  as  they 
required  from  Europe. 

In  the  very  early  days  of  the  occupation  the  importation 
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of  goods  from  home  was  as  varied  as  it  was  enormous  ;  for 
the  average  Englishman  on  his  travels  pays  slight  atten- 
tion to  the  musty  old  saying,  ''When  in  Eome,  do  as  the 
Eomans."  Arrived  at  Eome,  or  anywhere  else  for  that 
matter,  the  Englishman's  habits  and  customs  undergo  little 
change.  "When  he  dashed  off  to  Cyprus  to  make  his  fortune 
he  was  accompanied  by  tons  upon  tons  of  tinned  provisions, 
bacon,  and  hams  ;  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cases  of 
jam,  marmalade,  condensed  milk,  tea,  cocoa,  coffee,  chicory, 
spirits,  wine,  and  beer ;  by  hundreds  of  barrels  of  soda  water 
and  other  non  -  intoxicants ;  by  parcels  without  number  of 
British  cutlery,  glass,  and  crockery,  hardware,  paraf&n  lamps, 
iron  bedsteads,  pipes,  tobacco,  patent  medicines,  agricultural 
implements,  and  most  of  the  other  articles  that  he  is 
accustomed  to  have  within  reach  in  his  own  country. 

He  had  not  forgotten  his  round  sponge  bath,  and  every 
morning  when  he  left  his  bed  it  was  to  get  out  of  his 
pyjamas  into  his  tub.  These  daily  matinal  ablutions  from 
tip  to  toe,  in  a  land  where  the  Christian  inhabitants  make 
but  small  use  of  water  externally,  although  they  take  a  good 
deal  inwardly,  and  where  soap  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
luxury,  caused  a  singular  misconception. 

"  How  dirty  these  English  people  must  be,"  one  Cypriot 
lady  who  let  lodgings  was  heard  to  remark  to  another ;  "  they 
are  always  washing  themselves  !  " 

Far  from  living  like  the  Cypriots  on  goat  and  pillaf,  salt 
anchovies  and  olives,  tomatoes  and  stringy  cheese,  cucumbers 
and  fig-peckers — those  beccaficos  whereon  Byron  tells  us  he 
delighted  to  feed  —  onions  and  garlic,  water  melons  and 
purple  grapes,  mastic  and  thick  black  wine,  the  British 
immigrant  chiefly  relied  for  nutriment  on  the  hundred  and 
one  different  kinds  of  preserved  foods,  from  Liebig's  Extract 
to  bully  beef,  which  had  accompanied  him  across  the  seas. 
The  consumption  of  these  articles  at  the  commencement  of 
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the  occupation  was  prodigious,  and  only  equalled  by  the 
absorption  of  whisky  and  beer. 

But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excuse  for  the  copious 
libations  poured  out  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus.  The  swarm 
of  nondescripts  attracted  to  the  island  by  the  occupation 
found  on  their  arrival  naught  to  do.  No  appointments  to  be 
obtained,  no  business  to  transact;  and  so,  in  the  daytime, 
they  strolled  from  bar  to  bar  and  talked  and  drank.  In  the 
evening  they  went  to  the  Music  Hall,  just  started  in  the 
Bazaar  by  some  Frenchwoman  of  easy  virtue  from  Alexan- 
dria, or  they  met  at  the  Club;  or,  packed  together  in  the 
parlours  of  the  one  or  two  apologies  for  hotels  that  had 
sprung  into  existence,  they  played  nap,  poker,  brag ;  toasted 
the  Queen,  God  bless  her !  and  "  Dizzy " ;  screeched  that 
famous  Jingo  song  about  the  dogs  of  war  being  loose,  along 
with  variations  of  "  The  Elephant  walks  around." 

"  If,"  as  my  Uncle  Toby  affirms,  "  they  swore  terribly  in 
Flanders,"  they  drank  as  well  as  swore  in  no  small  degree  in 
Cyprus.  Abuse  of  alcohol  in  the  intense  heat,  with  the  sky 
like  lead  and  the  earth  like  brass,  as  young  Perks,  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  News,  borrowing  from  Scripture,  aptly 
described  the  situation  in  a  telegram  to  his  newspaper,  was 
in  many  instances  attended  with  baneful  results.  A  chief 
accountant  to  Government,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  shut 
himself  up  with  two  or  three  cases  of  champagne  to  assist  him 
to  get  his  balance  right,  but  only  succeeded  in  making  his 
head  as  wrong  as  his  figures,  and  in  creating  such  a  frightful 
scandal  that  he  had  to  go  home  and  relinquish  his  post 
to  his  first  assistant.  An  intelligent  youth,  an  orphan  son 
of  a  former  British  Consul,  on  his  way  to  bed  one  night  at 
Larnaca,  reeled  over  the  low  railing  round  the  landing  at  the 
top  of  an  outside  staircase,  and  was  picked  up  next  morning 
with  a  broken  neck. 

But  perhaps  the  worst  example  of  tippling  to  excess  was 
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that  of  a  young  man  employed  as  salesman  and  barman. 
Part  of  this  assistant's  duty  consisted  in  opening  the  store 
early  in  the  morning  ;  and  it  was  ascertained  afterwards  that 
during  the  interval  which  elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  his 
employer  he  habitually  treated  himself  to  many  more  nips 
from  the  bottle  than  were  good  for  him.  This  foolish  habit, 
coupled  with  what  he  took  with  customers  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  had  in  the  end  completely  unhinged  a  brain  that  by 
nature,  perhaps,  was  not  particularly  robust. 

One  afternoon  a  report  ran  along  the  Strand  that  Harvey's 
assistant  was  in  a  state  of  collapse.  Eushing  to  the  store 
with  the  others  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  I  found  the 
young  fellow  lying  on  the  stone-flagged  floor  in  shirt  and 
trousers,  apparently  in  a  fit,  panting  and  contorting  himself 
as  if  in  great  pain.  His  moist,  fever-stricken  eyes,  dilated 
and  starting  from  their  sockets,  wore  a  wild,  fiery,  inhuman 
look,  enhanced  by  the  thin,  bubbling,  brownish  froth  oozing 
from  between  his  lips.  All  at  once,  rearing  up,  with  one 
hand  on  the  ground  and  the  other  outstretched,  pointing  to 
the  wall,  he  screamed — 

"  Do  you  see  that  spider  ?  There,  there  he  goes  !  Take 
him  away  !     Kill  him  !     There  !     There ! " 

And  with  extended  forefinger  he  followed  the  course  of  the 
tarantula,  which  in  the  insane  imagination  of  a  disordered 
brain  he  saw  creeping  up  the  wall.  Some  of  the  onlookers 
laughed  a  brutal  laugh.  There  was  no  spider.  In  the  hope 
of  relieving  the  poor  wretch,  we  turned  him  over  on  his  side 
to  make  him  look  in  another  direction.  But  it  was  all  the 
same.  Wheresoever  his  glance  alighted,  there  he  saw  the 
tarantula.  The  fanciful  vision  of  that  venomous  insect 
scaling  the  wall  clung  to  him,  look  where  he  would.  When 
Dr.  Heidenstam  arrived  he  pronounced  the  writhing  figure 
on  the  flagstones  to  be  a  raging  lunatic.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done  for  him,  said  the  medicine  man  ;  he  was  suffering 
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from  an  acute  attack  of  delirium  tremens ;  and  so  it  proved. 
The  young  fellow  expired,  exhausted,  in  the  evening,  after 
most  atrocious  agony,  amidst  the  tins  of  lobster  and  bully 
beef,  the  beer  and  whisky,  the  rum  and  gin,  still  raving  of 
that  imaginary  spider  which  had  struck  terror  into  his 
being. 

The  only  bottled  beer  one  saw  at  the  commencement  of 
the  occupation  bore  the  familiar  label  Bass  and  Co.,  which 
I  have  come  across  in  all  kinds  of  outlandish  places.  The 
charge  for  an  ordinary  quart  was  Is.  6d.,  whilst  6d.  was 
asked  for  a  glass  of  lager  beer;  but  an  enterprising  man 
soon  posted  a  notice  outside  his  store  announcing  that  he 
intended  retailing  Bass  at  4d.  the  glass,  and  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  Eventually  the  price  of  a  glass  of  beer  went 
down  to  2Jd.,  above  which  it  should  never  have  risen,  for 
the  extra  Jd.  amply  provided  for  carriage  and  duty.  All 
provisions  had  gone  up  threefold;  and  yet  a  good  fowl, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  those  brought  out  by  the  followers 
of  the  lion-hearted  Eichard,  could  be  bought  for  a  little 
over  Is.,  while  the  best  meat,  which  was  not  good,  cost 
4d.  per  lb.  Bread  was  dearer  than  it  should  have  been,  but 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  might  be  had  for  a  trifle.  A  lad 
would  sell  you  twelve  Barbary  figs,  and  peel  them,  so  that 
you  should  not  prick  your  fingers,  for  Id.,  and  while  Cyprus 
wine  was  2d.  a  bottle,  the  price  of  great  bunches  of  purple 
grapes  did  not  exceed  IJd.  the  pound. 

In  the  intensely  hot  summer  months  those  who  were 
wise  ate  considerably  less  meat  at  their  meals  than  they 
would  have  done  in  a  more  temperate  clime.  I  well  re- 
member a  capital  salad  that  often  formed  my  lunch,  and 
which  I  recommend  to  my  readers.  Take  half  a  dozen  salt 
anchovies,  wash  and  fillet  them;  five  or  six  tomatoes  cut 
in  fours ;  as  many  onions  sliced,  and  two  or  three  hard- 
boiled  eggs.     Mix  the  whole  in  a  bowl  along  with  a  dressing 
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of  oil,  lemon  juice  in  place  of  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt,  and 
then  sprinkle  some  chopped  chervil  over  the  top. 

Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  brought  out  the  first  printing 
press,  and  issued  the  first  newspaper,  Cyprus,  a  sort  of 
double-headed  enterprise,  half  English  and  half  Greek,  but 
the  latter  was  not  a  translation  of  the  former,  nor  the  former 
of  the  latter.  This  curious  news  -  sheet  had  two  editors, 
absolutely  independent  of  one  another,  a  certain  Mr. 
Palmer,  who  I  believe  also  contributed  to  the  Times,  being 
responsible  for  the  English,  and  a  M.  Constantinides  for  the 
Greek.  But  the  Greek  editor  knew  not  a  word  of  our 
language,  nor  did  the  English  editor  understand  the  tongue 
of  the  modern  Hellene,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  pair 
had  a  nice  game  together. 

The  Cypriots  are  a  discontented  lot  of  people,  ever  on 
the  growl.  Before  the  occupation  was  six  weeks  old  they 
imagined  that  they  had  some  cause  for  complaint  against 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  Constantinides  promptly  took 
up  the  cudgels  for  them  in  that  half  of  Henry  S.  King  and 
Co.'s  Anglo-Greek  newspaper  which  no  Englishman  could 
understand.  But  one  day  a  Government  interpreter  revealed 
what  was  going  on  to  Mr.  Killerby,  who  lost  no  time  in 
instructing  Palmer  to  take  the  offensive  on  behalf  of  the 
British.  This  Palmer  did  with  vigour,  and  thereby  drew 
down  upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  the  indignant  Greek.  The 
controversy  thus  commenced,  continued  week  by  week  with 
ever-increasing  violence,  to  the  amazement  of  the  few  who 
could  read  both  languages ;  and  an  example  was  provided, 
unique  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  journalism,  of  two  editors 
abusing  one  another  in  different  languages  in  the  columns 
of  the  same  print. 

At  length  Constantinides  had  to  leave  the  office,  and 
Cyprus  thenceforth  became  all  English.  But  the  Greek 
editor  did  not  long  remain  out  of  collar.     An  Italian  named 
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Mascalclii,  financed  by  a  Catholic  Cypriot,  having  imported 
some  printing  plant,  including  both  Greek  and  Eoman  char- 
acters, Constantinides  found  shelter  at  this  new  establish- 
ment, where  he  started  a  newspaper  of  his  own  called  the 
Neon  Kition,  which  for  some  years  was  the  mouthpiece  of 
Cypriot  discontent.  But  as  the  paper  was  set  up  entirely 
in  Greek,  the  editor  and  the  Cypriots  had  all  the  fun  to 
themselves. 

Palmer  was  a  remarkably  tall,  lean  man,  with  a  face  as 
red  as  a  boiled  lobster,  a  neck  like  that  of  a  crane,  and  quite 
as  crimson  as  his  visage.  He  dressed  in  a  suit  of  white  duck 
having  a  button-up-to-the-throat  jacket.  The  absence  of  a 
high  collar  which,  owing  to  the  heat,  would  have  been  un- 
comfortable, made  his  neck  look  all  the  longer  ;  whilst  the 
immaculate  whiteness  of  his  attire  gave  additional  warmth 
to  the  fiery  ruddiness  of  both  neck  and  visage,  and  a  tall 
bell-shaped  helmet  increased  his  height. 

This  scribe,  in  the  end,  got  himself  into  trouble  over  some 
exceedingly  ungallant  remarks  that  he  ventured  to  print  in 
Cyprus  concerning  a  couple  of  very  handsome  and  smart 
young  ladies  from  Smyrna,  who  had  come  to  the  island  with 
their  father,  an  English  merchant  of  high  position  in  those 
parts,  just  then  engaged  in  some  contract  business  with  the 
Government. 

Maybe  Palmer  held  similar  views  in  regard  to  ladies' 
attire  to  those  of  Viscountess  Harberton ;  perhaps  he  also 
considered  it  more  decorous  for  our  revolted  daughters  to 
cover  up  their  shoulders  and  expose  their  legs,  in  bloomers, 
to  the  public  gaze,  than  the  reverse.  Anyhow,  he  took  ex- 
ception to  the  height  of  the  frocks  worn  at  an  evening  party 
by  the  two  pretty  young  ladies,  and  made  comments  on 
the  subject  that  were  considered  quite  unwarranted.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  strolling  down  White  Street,  he  was 
surprised  to  receive  a  perfect    avalanche  of  blows  on  the 
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back  of  the  head,  dealt  with  a  big  stick ;  and,  turning  round, 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  cousin  of  the  young  girls. 
The  whole  affair  was  threshed  out  in  the  Police  Court  at  the 
Konak,  and  ended  in  the  assailant  being  fined  £5  and  costs. 
Shortly  after  this  rumpus  Palmer  left  the  island,  more  on 
account  of  the  newspaper  venture  proving  a  failure,  like 
almost  every  other  commercial  undertaking  in  our  luckless 
new  possession,  than  for  any  other  reason. 

Mr.  Killerby  now  added  the  editorship  of  Gypnis  to  his 
other  duties,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  that  editing 
even  this  small  print  occupied  much  more  time  than  he  could 
afford  to  give.  It  was  then  that  he  approached  me  with  the 
suggestion  that  I  should  take  over  the  work,  but  under  his 
supervision,  because,  as  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  were  Govern- 
ment agents,  and  I  a  sort  of  firebrand,  he  was  anxious  that 
nothing  likely  to  offend  those  in  authority  should  by  any 
chance  creep  into  the  paper. 

I  accepted  the  offer,  and  at  once  went  into  harness.  I 
found  an  Armenian  gentleman,  a  M.  Alexander  Sarafian,  in 
charge  at  the  Cyprus  Press  in  Printing  House  Street,  with 
two  or  three  compositors  under  him.  Sarafian  had  edited  a 
paper  in  Turkish  at  Constantinople,  but,  having  had  the 
temerity  to  criticise  the  Government,  had  got  into  trouble 
with  the  Censor.  Being  a  Turkish  subject  they  did  not  mince 
matters  with  him.  Banished  first  of  all  to  Tunis,  he  had, 
after  a  lapse  of  time,  returned  to  Stamboul ;  but  falling  again 
into  the  clutches  of  the  Turkish  authorities  he  had  been 
shipped  off  to  Syria.  It  was  while  there  that  news  reached 
him  of  the  British  occupation  of  Cyprus ;  and,  managing  to 
evade  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  he  had  embarked  on  board  a 
steamer  for  Larnaca  to  seek  fortune  under  our  rule. 

We  had  now  settled  down  in  the  island.  The  fleet  had 
left  us ;  almost  the  whole  of  the  troops  had  been  withdrawn, 
after  being  terribly  racked  by  fever ;  nearly  all  the  immi- 
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grants  had  gone,  many  selling  their  effects  to  help  to  pay 
their  voyage  home ;  several  merchants  had  closed  their  doors, 
and  to  the  general  relief  most  of  the  boozing  dens,  along 
with  the  Music  Hall  in  the  Bazaar,  had  shut  up  shop.  The 
rush  to  Cyprus  had  been  a  spree,  a  beanfeast  over  the  water, 
a  spree  that  had  run  riot  while  it  lasted,  among  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  the  five  or  six  hundred  nondescripts  walking 
about  the  streets  with  cash  in  hand  and  naught  to  do.  We 
had  had  race  meetings,  gymkhana  meetings,  horse  sales, 
cricket,  gambling,  drinking,  swearing,  dancing,  singing,  and 
all  the  fun  of  the  fair.  When  it  was  over,  Larnaca,  save  that 
a  slight  increase  in  population  rendered  the  place  a  trifle 
more  lively,  practically  resumed  its  normal  aspect  before  the 
act  of  occupation,  which  events  proved  to  have  been  a  mere 
squib  in  the  air. 

I  had  long  since  given  over  drawing  up  petitions,  for  want 
of  petitioners,  and  my  series  of  letters  to  the  Glasgoio  Herald 
had  also  reached  an  end.  Previous  to  my  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Killerby  I  had  been  sending  occasional  telegrams  to  the 
Daily  News,  and  living  on  my  savings.  I  had  caught  the 
fever,  which  had  clung  to  me  for  several  months,  and  reduced 
me  to  such  a  skeleton  that  most  people  thought  I  should 
leave  my  bones  in  the  island.  This  bad  state  of  health  was 
in  no  small  measure  due  to  my  own  obstinacy  in  rejecting 
quinine,  and  endeavouring  to  set  myself  right  with  infusions 
made  from  the  young  leaves  of  the  lemon-tree,  which,  never- 
theless, did  have  a  beneficial  if  slow  effect,  and  is  the  fever 
remedy  invariably  resorted  to  by  the  Cypriot  peasants. 

With  the  fever  already  on  me,  I  had  the  unhappy  idea  of 
taking  a  two-roomed  cottage  out  at  a  village  near  Larnaca, 
called  Livadia,  which  I  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  one  of 
the  most  unhealthy  in  the  district.  Purchasing  the  useful, 
simple  furniture  in  the  place,  from  an  English  overseer  on 
the  Famagousta  Eoad,  where  the  culverts  were  under  repair, 
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I  settled  down  to  breed  poultry,  which  are  remarkably  fine 
in  Cyprus.  My  rustic  abode  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  plot  of 
rough  ground  swarming  in  the  spring  with  daffodils.  The 
swallows  came  through  the  open  door  and  window,  and 
built  in  the  corners  of  the  living  room.  Sometimes,  at  even- 
tide, when  by  accident  they  had  been  shut  out,  they  would 
make  a  rare  noise  chirping  and  beating  against  the  wood- 
work until  they  were  let  in.  Two  or  three  great  rugged- coated 
lizards,  a  foot  or  more  long,  lived  in  the  eaves,  and  would 
occasionally  show  themselves  basking  in  the  sun.  The  corn- 
chandler's  account  was  trifling.  The  poultry  roamed  hither 
and  thither,  picking  up  what  they  required.  When  the 
harvest  had  fallen  to  the  reaper's  hook  and  was  gathered  in, 
roosters  and  hens  would  take  themselves  off  in  the  early 
morning,  half  a  mile  or  more  away  to  glean  the  grain 
scattered  about  the  fields,  never  failing  to  return  at  sundown 
with  the  master  rooster  leading  the  van. 

My  stay  at  Livadia,  attended  as  it  was  by  fever  and  ague, 
very  nearly  knocked  the  life  out  of  me.  I  shall  never  forget 
an  event  that  occurred  one  day  when  I  lay  in  dim  obscurity, 
sick  almost  to  death  in  my  bedroom,  the  shutters  closed,  but 
the  front  door,  as  well  as  the  one  communicating  with  my 
bedroom,  wide  open.  I  had  managed  to  crawl  out  early  in 
the  morning,  but,  being  overtaken  by  one  of  those  sharp 
attacks  of  fever  which  visited  me  daily  at  the  same  hour 
with  strange  punctuality,  I  had  gone  in  and  slid  between  the 
blankets  again,  there  to  remain  until  the  access  had  passed 
away.  All  of  a  sudden  my  light  slumber  was  disturbed. 
My  landlord,  a  rough  Cypriot  peasant,  the  father  of  a  large 
family,  who  came  to  see  me  every  morning,  arrived  with  a 
visitor,  the  village  priest,  a  dark,  handsome  man,  with  black 
beard,  delicate  skin,  classic  head  and  features,  but,  as  I  ascer- 
tained afterwards,  as  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  a  creature 
as  most  of  the  Greek  village  clergy  are  wherever  one  may 
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chance  to  come  across  them.  The  new  arrivals  seated 
themselves,  one  on  either  side  of  my  bed,  and  asked  me  how 
I  felt.  They  thought  I  was  going  to  die.  I  could  hear  them 
saying  as  much,  one  to  the  other  in  Greek.  All  at  once,  as 
they  were  talking,  I  felt  the  long  filbert-nailed  fingers  of  the 
priest  stealthily  creeping  beneath  my  bolster.  Though  fever- 
stricken  and  weak,  I  had  all  my  faculties  about  me.  I  was 
lying  on  my  right  side,  my  left  hand  close  to  the  pillow.  It 
went  under  and  clutched  a  sock  containing  all  my  worldly 
wealth,  a  matter  of  £18.  I  drew  my  property  slowly  towards 
me ;  the  priest's  hand  went  slowly  back  to  his  sombre  garb. 
No  one  said  anything,  and  a  few  minutes  later,  after  an  inter- 
change of  civilities,  my  visitors  left  me. 

A  day  or  two  later,  feeling  better,  I  packed  the  fowls  in 
baskets,  and  placing  baskets  and  furniture  into  one  of  my 
landlord's  carts,  made  my  way  back  to  Larnaca.  I  often  saw 
that  classic-featured  priest  afterwards,  when  I  strolled  out 
Livadia  way  looking  for  quail  or  a  partridge ;  and  although 
he  always  sought  to  avoid  my  society,  I  invariably  insisted 
on  dragging  him  to  the  village  coffee-house,  to  treat  him  and 
enjoy  his  embarrassment.  We  never  once  alluded,  at  any 
time,  to  that  sock,  heavy  with  sovereigns  and  dollars,  but  he 
knew  very  well  that  I  knew,  and  could  never  look  me  straight 
in  the  face. 


CHAPTEE  II 

A  CIVIL   SERVANT   ON   SIXPENCE   A  DAY 

When  the  Anglo-Indian  army  landed  at  Larnaca  and  ran  up 
the  Union  Jack  the  Turkish  authorities  were  allovred  forty- 
five  days  to  settle  their  affairs  and  clear  out  of  the  island  ; 
but  no  modification  occurred  in  the  system  of  government, 
which  was  considered  excellent  in  theory,  although  badly 
applied. 

The  High  Commissioner  found  Cyprus  divided  into  six 
districts,  and  so  he  left  it ;  only  the  Turkish  governors  and 
assistant  governors  were  removed,  and  English  officers  put 
in  their  places  as  civil  commissioners  and  assistant  civil 
commissioners.  Colonel  White,  of  the  Eoyal  Scots,  the 
civil  commissioner  for  Larnaca,  will  always  be  remembered 
on  account  of  his  unflagging  energy.  He  set  to  work  with  a 
will  to  clean  out  the  Augean  stable.  Caring  not  a  straw  for 
existing  laws  and  regulations,  he  issued  edicts  of  his  own 
which  had  to  be  obeyed.  No  more  offal  in  the  Bazaar,  no 
more  rubbish-heaps  in  the  streets,  which  must  be  repaired 
as  well  as  lighted  with  petroleum  lamps,  and  swept  and 
watered  day  by  day.  Moreover,  they  must  be  named,  and 
an  illiterate  Maltese  painter,  who  appeared  on  the  scene 
with  brush  and  paint-pot  at  the  right  moment,  was  engaged 
to  do  the  work.  This  poor  fellow  could  hardly  read  or  write ; 
but  being  proof  against   ridicule,  and  possessed  of  a  full 
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measure  of  perseverance  and  self-confidence,  he  gaily  took 
the  contract,  which  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  make  big  Latin  letters  at  a  remunerative  rate  of  pay. 
Although  his  efforts  were  somewhat  childlike,  they  answered 
the  purpose,  which,  after  all,  was  the  chief  thing.  It  was 
thus  that  the  thoroughfares  of  Larnaca  were  decked  with 
such  names  as  Victoria  Street,  Wolseley  Street,  Beaconsfield 
Street,  White  Street,  the  Strand,  and  so  on,  which  they  retain 
to  this  day.  Paddy  O'Shea,  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Standard,  true  to  the  colours  of  his  newspaper,  was  re- 
sponsible, I  believe,  for  having  "Beaconsfield  Chambers" 
painted  in  huge  black  letters  on  the  front  of  the  house 
where  he  happened  to  have  a  room. 

Colonel  White  was  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  illegalities,  for 
the  public  weal,  which  he  left  to  the  Government  as  a  legacy 
to  legalise  in  the  best  way  they  were  able.  Larnaca  had  no 
proper  slaughter-house.  The  Colonel  decided  it  must  have 
one  promptly.  On  the  beach,  a  mile  from  the  town,  an 
appropriate  site  was  marked  by  the  skulls  of  a  swarm  of  Cir- 
cassians,— men,  women  and  children, — wrecked  in  an  Austro- 
Hungarian  Lloyd's  steamer  that  had  gone  ashore  some  time 
before,  and  whom  the  Cypriots,  with  guns  in  their  hands,  had 
prevented  from  landing,  and  had  thus  doomed  to  perish  in 
the  waves  before  their  eyes.  Two  French  contractors  from 
Egypt,  named  Thial  and  Jean,  who  had  worked  at  the  Suez 
Canal,  were  at  hand.  They  were  ready  to  build  anything, 
from  a  slaughter-house  to  a  church  or  a  Government  residence. 
A  French  butcher  named  Beynet  had  arrived  from  Marseilles. 
He  secured  a  concession  from  Colonel  White  and  contracted 
with  the  French  builders  to  erect  the  slaughter-house. 
Neither  of  the  latter  had  much  cash,  but  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Bank  was  there.  They  had  sent  out  an  agent  named  Kiiss, 
an  Alsatian,  son  of  that  same  Kiiss,  Mayor  of  Strasbourg, 
who  so  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege  of  the  fortress 
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in  '70.  This  gentleman's  coffers  were  bursting  with  gold. 
Anxious  to  do  business,  he  opened  them  to  the  builders, 
whom  he,  moreover,  employed  to  erect  premises  for  the  Bank ; 
but  in  the  end  the  builders  got  the  better  of  the  banker,  or 
rather  the  buildings  did,  for  the  two  contractors  ultimately 
left  the  island  poorer  than  when  they  came,  and  the  bank 
lost  money.  Kilss,  while  acting  throughout  in  an  honourable 
spirit,  only  succeeded  in  wasting  the  funds  of  the  Bank.  At 
last  he  was  superseded  by  Mr.  George  Goussio,  a  remark- 
able man,  who  subsequently  for  many  years  acted  as  general 
manager  of  the  Anglo -Egyptian  Bank  in  the  Xear  East. 
Kuss  died  prematurely  at  Marseilles,  not  long  after  leaving 
the  island,  utterly  broken  down  with  disappointment. 

But  Colonel  White  got  his  slaughter-house.  To  pay  for 
his  other  improvements  he  levied  taxes  on  the  townsfolk, 
which  was  absolutely  illegal,  but  that  did  not  trouble  him. 
He  probably  foresaw  that  when  the  legality  of  his  acts  came 
to  be  discussed  he  would  be  far  away,  as  in  fact  happened. 

When  the  Colonel  became  Commissioner  of  Larnaca,  he 
found  a  Headman,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  Elders,  in  charge 
of  municipal  affairs.  Unable  to  get  along  with  these 
worthy  people,  whose  ideas  were  not  in  keeping  with 
European  notions  of  urban  government,  he  dismissed  them 
in  a  body,  and  in  their  place  appointed  Dr.  Heidenstam, 
whom  he  invested  with  the  functions  of  Mayor  and  Police 
Magistrate,  having  authority  to  levy  rates  and  taxes  in  the 
former  capacity,  and  to  fine  those  who  neglected  to  cash  up 
in  the  latter.  In  this  manner  every  one  in  business  was 
made  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  £10,  £5,  or  £2,  according  to 
the  trade  he  happened  to  be  engaged  in. 

A  Dane  by  sire  and  country,  English  by  his  mother — the 
daughter  of  one  of  our  Bishops — Heidenstam  had  qualified 
for  the  medical  profession  at  Paris,  and  marrying  a  remark- 
ably pretty  Greek  girl  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  had  settled 
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down  to  enjoy  connubial  felicity  in  Cyprus,  where,  at  the 
time  of  the  occupation,  he  held  the  position  of  Health  Ofificer 
at  Larnaca  under  the  Turks.  At  the  moment  we  landed, 
being  one  of  the  only  people  able  to  speak  English,  Greek, 
and  Turkish,  he  had  proved  a  perfect  treasure  to  our 
authorities;  and,  having  an  eye  to  business,  had  wisely 
taken  advantage  of  his  position  to  secure  the  transport  con- 
tract. This,  within  a  very  short  space,  had  yielded  a  profit 
of  some  few  thousand  pounds,  which  had  enabled  "  the 
Doctor,"  as  he  was  always  called,  to  build  a  substantial 
private  residence  in  the  European  style  on  the  Nicosia  road. 
The  balance  he  invested  in  mortgages  on  house  property,  and 
practically  lost  it  all ;  for  the  Cypriots  indebted  to  him  paid 
neither  interest  nor  principal,  and  when  at  length  he  fore- 
closed, no  one  appeared  to  buy  the  properties  on  which  his 
money  was  secured. 

Heidenstam  could  speak  six  languages  besides  his  own, 
but  could  not  write  them  all  correctly,  and  among  those  in 
which  he  showed  some  weakness  was  English.  He  required 
a  secretary,  and  found  one  in  the  person  of  a  pleasant, 
gentlemanly  young  Jew  named  Eaphael,  who  had  come  out 
from  Portsmouth,  where  his  friends  followed  the  trade  of 
tailors. 

There  were  no  Israelites  in  Cyprus  previous  to  the  occupa- 
tion, and  it  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  there  are 
practically  none  in  Greece,  or  in  the  Greek  Islands.  The 
Jew  cannot  live  among  Greeks,  they  are  far  too  smart  for 
him,  just  as  an  Armenian  is  too  clever  for  a  Greek.  A  good 
many  Jews  went  to  the  new  British  possession  in  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  general  rush,  and  those  who  understood  the 
languages  of  the  Near  East  easily  found  employment  as 
interpreters  or  in  the  police.  One  who  came  from  England 
intending  to  engage  in  business  died  very  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  and  the  utmost  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding 
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him  a  sepulchre.  The  orthodox  Greeks,  who  made  no 
difficulty  about  burying  Protestants  in  their  graveyards, 
would  not  have  him,  nor  would  the  Mohammedans,  nor 
the  Eoman  Catholics  established  in  the  island  since  the 
days  of  the  Lusignans  ;  and  the  Protestants,  at  that  early 
period  of  the  occupation,  had  neither  clergy,  churches,  nor 
cemeteries.  At  length  one  or  two  co-religionists  of  the 
deceased  took  the  body  and  interred  it  somewhere  near  the 
seashore,  where  it  was  half  devoured  during  the  night  by 
pariah  dogs. 

AVhen  Eaphael  persuaded  a  cousin  to  emigrate  from  Ports- 
mouth and  open  a  tailor's  shop  on  the  Strand,  he  resigned  his 
position  as  clerk  to  the  Municipality  and  j)rivate  secretary 
to  the  Mayor  of  Larnaca,  and  I  stepped  into  his  shoes,  retir- 
ing from  the  newspaper  Cypms,  which,  my  readers  will 
perhaps  hardly  credit,  had  been  yielding  me  a  weekly  wage 
of  no  more  than  ten  shillings.  Everything  went  on  well 
so  long  as  the  townsfolk  continued  to  pay  Colonel  White's 
imposts.  When  it  at  last  dawned  upon  them  that  these 
exactions  were  illegal,  and,  not  having  been  confirmed  by  any 
of  those  Ordinances  of  the  High  Commissioner  by  which  the 
island  was  governed,  could  not  be  enforced,  the  inhabitants 
refused  to  pay  any  longer,  and  a  general  break-up  followed. 

My  post,  while  it  lasted,  proved  a  comfortable  one.  My 
pay  was  £10  a  month,  as  good  as  £20  at  home,  and  my  chief 
a  charming  man  who  met  the  troubles  of  life  with  all  the 
equanimity  of  a  philosopher.  I  worked  with  him  constantly 
for  three  years,  writing  all  his  medical  and  medico-legal  reports 
from  his  dictation,  as  well  as  those  on  the  cattle  plague  in 
the  island,  which  were  issued  to  Parliament  in  the  form  of 
Blue  Books.  I  also  transacted  the  business  of  the  Munici- 
pality that  had  to  be  done  in  English,  whilst  exercising  a 
general  supervision  over  everything  that  took  place  there, 
and  attending  to  the  Doctor's  English  correspondence.     Not 
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once  during  the  whole  of  that  period  did  we  have  a  hasty 
word,  and  my  connection  with  Dr.  Heidenstam  is  one  of 
my  most  pleasant  recollections  of  a  long  residence  in  the 
Near  East.  Frequently  we  were  overwhelmed  with  work; 
for,  apart  from  the  position  the  Doctor  held  as  Mayor  and 
Police  Masfistrate,  he  acted  as  Medical  Officer  of  the  district, 
and  Health  Officer  of  the  port.  When  the  cattle  disease 
broke  out  it  became  his  duty  to  enforce  the  regulations, 
and  on  quarantine  being  established  against  the  cholera,  he 
had  to  see  it  maintained. 

One  day,  long  after  the  townsfolk  had  given  up  paying 
taxes.  Dr.  Heidenstam  mentioned  to  me  that  a  vacancy  had 
occurred  in  the  office  of  the  District  Commissioner,  which  I 
could  fill  if  I  pleased.  My  salary  was  several  months  in 
arrear,  and  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  its  being  paid.  So 
the  Doctor  advised  me  to  take  this  post,  and  while  frankly 
telling  me  that  it  was  not  worth  much,  he  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  something  coming  in,  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
municipal  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  question  never 
was  settled  so  long  as  I  remained  in  the  island,  although  it 
has  been  since.  Even  then  the  Town  Council  never  had  the 
decency  to  pay  my  arrears  of  salary,  although  they  were 
perfectly  well  aware  of  my  whereabouts  in  Eg}^pt.  But  no 
matter,  I  followed  Dr.  Heidenstam's  advice,  and  it  was 
arranged  between  us  that  I  should  give  half  my  time  to  the 
District  Commissioner  and  half  to  the  business  of  the  town, 
which  the  Doctor  continued  to  direct,  although  in  an  in- 
efficient manner,  owing  to  lack  of  money. 

I  not  unnaturally  imagined,  when  I  came  to  this  under- 
standing, that  my  services  under  Government  would  at  all 
events  be  recompensed  with  sufficient  remuneration  to  enable 
me  to  live  and  pay  for  a  modest  lodging.  What  was  my 
amazement  when,  looking  over  the  Official  Gazette  one  day, 
my   eye   alighted   on   the    announcement    that   Sir   Robert 
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Biddulph,  the  High  Commissioner,  who  was  receiving,  with 
allowances,  £6000  a  year  for  administering  this  wretched 
little  island,  three-quarters  of  which  are  a  barren,  uncul- 
tivable  waste,  had  been  pleased  to  award  me  pay  at  the  rate 
of  6d.  a  day.  I  was  staggered.  Nevertheless  I  continued 
to  discharge  my  duties,  which,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  were 
neither  arduous  nor  important,  consisting  chiefly  in  entering 
a  summary  of  the  correspondence  we  received  and  despatched 
in  two  portly  folio  registers  and  making  a  few  copies.  I 
drew,  without  a  murmur,  my  3s.  a  week  from  Government, 
and  nothing  from  the  Municipality,  hoping  for  an  improve- 
ment that  never  came. 

The  Commissioner  for  Larnaca  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Claude 
Delaval  Cobham,  M.A.  He  had  succeeded  Colonel  White, 
and  was  a  much  more  cautious  and  law- observing  party  than 
his  predecessor.  Formerly,  I  believe,  he  had  been  a  clergy- 
man. Although  a  very  clever  man,  and  a  hardworking, 
painstaking  public  servant,  he  w-as  not  popular.  Having 
had  the  misfortune,  at  some  previous  time  of  life,  to  meet 
with  an  accident  on  a  staircase,  attended  with  results  similar 
to  those  that  not  very  long  ago  laid  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  a 
bed  of  pain,  but  unable  to  command  the  same  skilful  treat- 
ment as  was  bestowed  on  the  heir  to  the  throne,  his  knee  had 
remained  stiff  and  bent,  so  that  he  walked  lame. 

No  sooner  did  he  show  his  face  at  Larnaca  than  some  wag, 
with  a  flash  of  brutal  wit,  forthwith  dubbed  him  "  Dot  and 
carry  one."  When  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  played  an  important 
part  in  building  the  famous  breakwater  at  Alexandria,  arrived 
in  Cyprus,  with  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other,  to  take  over 
the  duties  of  Director  of  Public  Works,  and  was  perceived 
walking  along  the  Strand  with  Mr.  Cobham,  the  same  indi- 
vidual blurted  out  :  "  Hulloa !    Dot  and  carry  two." 

It  was  while  I  was  working  in  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner for  Larnaca  that  we  had  the  first  public  execution  in 
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the  island,  an  event  vividly  impressed  on  my  mind.  The 
Cypriots  are  deft  handlers  of  the  knife,  which  they  all  carry 
concealed  in  the  sash  girded  about  their  loins,  and  use  in- 
differently to  cut  their  victuals  or  disembowel  an  enemy.  At 
times  this  ugly  weapon  is  whipped  out  and  plunged  into  the 
victim  in  a  mere  drunken  brawl.  At  others  it  plays  a  fatal 
part  in  a  cold-blooded  assassination  at  a  street  corner,  in  the 
dead  of  night — the  last  act  in  a  love  tragedy;  an  outraged 
husband  buries  his  blade  in  Lothario ;  a  brother  avenges  a 
dishonoured  and  abandoned  sister.  It  is  never  used  for 
mercenary  motives.  Frequently  the  corpse  alone  remains  in 
the  road  to  tell  the  tale.  No  one  can  find  out  how  it  came 
there. 

At  a  wedding  feast  one  Mavro  Sava,  a  Cypriot  Greek, 
taunted  by  a  Turkish  Zaptieh  about  his  alleged  prowess, 
proved  himself  the  bravo  he  was  reputed  to  be,  by  drawing 
his  knife  and  laying  his  tormentor  dead  at  his  feet.  He  was 
a  bad  character,  half  smuggler,  half  brigand,  the  chief  actor 
in  more  than  one  ensanguined  exploit  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  murder  of  the  Zaptieh  was  not  his  first  crime, 
but  he  was  a  Cypriot  Greek  who  had  killed  a  Turk,  and  all 
Greeks  were  with  him.  A  rough-looking  customer  himself, 
swarthy  as  an  Arab — hence  his  name  Mavro  Sava,  the  Black 
Sava — he  had  two  delightfully  pretty  sisters  at  service  with 
Eichard  Mattei,  a  large  Italian  landowner,  who  had  the 
mortification  to  see  all  his  property,  which  an  uncle  had 
wrung  from  the  Cypriots  by  usury,  swallowed  up  by  the 
Ottoman  Bank,  to  which  he  had  become  deeply  indebted. 
Mavro  Sava  bolted  after  slaying  the  Zaptieh,  and  for  three 
weeks  hid  in  a  sort  of  cavern  at  the  bottom  of  somebody's 
garden.  At  last  friends  were  detected  taking  him  food. 
Captured,  tried,  and  convicted,  he  was  sentenced  by  Judge 
Phillips  to  be  hanged.  But  the  Cypriots  made  such  a  stir  in 
the  matter,  petitioning  the  Queen,  the  High  Commissioner, 
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Lady  Biddulph,  that  in  the  end  the  sentence  was  commuted 
to  one  of  penal  servitude  for  life. 

At  Liniassol  one  autumn  evening  at  dusk,  an  of&cer  in 
the  police,  a  Jew,  had  a  knife  plunged  into  his  back  as  he 
walked  along  the  esplanade.  The  blow  must  have  been 
dexterously  dealt,  for  the  blade  found  the  victim's  heart. 
He  had  just  time  to  stagger  to  a  drinking  saloon,  kept  by  an 
Englishman  named  Craddock,  where  he  dropped  down  dead 
in  the  bar  before  he  could  utter  a  word.  This  crime  was  set 
down  as  a  husband's  vengeance,  but  although  the  police 
made  every  effort  to  bring  the  author  to  justice,  they  never 
succeeded. 

There  were  other  similar  cases  equally  mysterious  ;  for  the 
Cypriots  know  how  to  keep  their  own  counsel  in  such  matters. 
But  a  singularly  horrible  affair,  attended  by  no  mystery  what- 
ever, was  that  of  two  brothers  who  had  been  together  to  the 
market  at  Larnaca,  where  they  had  drunk  more  deeply  than 
wisely  of  the  thick  potent  black  wine  of  the  country,  and  of 
that  maddening  mastic.  I  knew  them  well.  They  lived  at  a 
village  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  cottage  I  had  occupied 
at  Livadia.  Both  had  wives  and  families.  Eeturning  late 
at  night  to  their  village,  after  the  drinking  bout  in  town, 
they  quarrelled  on  the  road,  and  one  did  the  other  to  death 
with  his  knife.  The  murderer,  an  inoffensive  peasant  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
the  extreme  penalty.  'No  power  on  earth  could  save  him,  for 
the  authorities,  exasperated  at  the  frequent  use  of  the  knife, 
had  determined  to  make  an  example. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  at  the  public  execution  in 
one  of  the  courtyards  of  the  Konak.  A  lofty  scaffold  with  a 
cross  beam  on  two  perpendicular  poles  had  been  erected  in  a 
corner,  and  made  to  come  on  a  level  with  a  first  floor  window 
for  the  convenience  of  the  authorities.  The  public  had  been 
admitted  to  the  courtyard,  and  when  the  place  allotted  them 
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was  filled,  the  great  ponderous  gates  were  swung  to  and 
bolted. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  yard  stood  a  row  of  low  black  huts, 
and  on  the  door  of  one  these  being  opened  by  Paul  Blattner, 
the  police  lieutenant  from  Nicosia,  the  poor  manacled  wretch, 
and  the  priest  who  had  been  comforting  him  in  his  last 
moments,  emerged  upon  the  scene.  Without  assistance,  with 
the  awful  gallows  whereon  he  was  about  to  dangle  facing 
him,  this  Cain  who  had  slain  his  Abel  in  a  fit  of  drunken 
aberration,  shuffled  along  in  his  high  boots  and  baggy 
breeches,  as  fast  as  ever  he  could  go  to  his  doom,  bellowing 
for  mercy  at  every  step,  and  with  a  flood  of  burning  tears 
streaming  down  his  face.  It  was  as  much  as  Blattner  with 
his  two  Zaptiehs,  and  the  priest  in  black  gown,  stove-pipe 
hat,  long  beard  and  flowing  hair,  who  followed  at  his  heels, 
could  do  to  keep  up  with  him  without  breaking  into  a 
trot.  The  condemned  man  had  to  ascend  a  lofty  flight  of 
stairs  to  reach  the  noose  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  but  even 
that  effort  he  accomplished  without  assistance,  still  bellow^- 
ing  as  he  took  one  step  after  another,  and  approached  nearer 
and  nearer  to  eternity.  A  Welshman  named  Phillipson, 
a  ganger  on  the  roads,  acted  as  executioner  for  the  nonce, 
and  Cobham,  who  had  superintended  all  the  arrangements 
with  minute  care,  performed  the  duties  of  Sheriff. 

When  the  hideous  drama  was  at  an  end,  and  the  gates 
thrown  open  to  let  out  the  crowd  had  closed  again ;  when  the 
sun  had  set,  and  Cain  had  been  cut  down,  there  came  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  outside  the  jail,  and  a  hammering  at 
the  wicket  for  admission.  It  was  a  poor  old  hag,  a  forlorn 
mother,  poverty-stricken  and  wretched,  who  had  lost  her  two 
boys  by  violent  deaths  within  so  short  a  space,  clamouring 
for  the  hanged  man's  clothes. 

The  Cypriots  are  an  excitable  people,  ever  ready  to  join 
in  manifestations  when  their  leaders  persuade  them  they  have 
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a  grievance  calling  for  redress.  In  the  early  years  of  British 
occupation  they  were  prone  to  send  home  petitions  direct 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Prime  Minister,  even  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  until  made  to  understand  that  such  com- 
munications must  be  forwarded  through  the  High  Com- 
missioner ;  and  they  would  often  subscribe  together  to  defray 
the  expense  of  a  long  telegram,  embodying  what  they  had  to 
say,  so  that  their  complaint  might  reach  its  destination  with 
the  utmost  speed. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  happened  to  be  in  the  Bazaar  at 
Larnaca  in  the  early  afternoon,  I  was  amazed  to  witness  all 
the  shopkeepers,  apart  from  the  Maltese,  suddenly  putting  up 
their  shutters,  as  if  panic-stricken,  but  without  any  apparent 
cause.  Inquiring  the  reason,  it  was  only  vouchsafed  to  me 
that  some  one  had  shaved  off  a  priest's  beard. 

Shutters  up  and  shops  secured,  the  townsfolk  gathered  in 
their  hundreds,  and  along  wdth  their  leaders,  some  pettifogging 
lawyers  educated  in  France,  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the 
District  Commissioner  to  protest.  On  a  deputation  being 
received  by  Mr.  Cobham,  it  transpired  that  Captain  Scott- 
Stevenson,  of  the  Black  Watch,  was  the  cause  of  all  this 
hubbub.  Captain  Scott-Stevenson,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
popular  of  our  District  Commissioners,  had  been  placed  in 
charge  of  Kyrenia.  He  resembled  Colonel  White,  in  so  far 
as  energy  went,  and  I  do  not  think  either  that  he  cared  very 
much  about  the  too  scrupulous  legality  of  his  acts,  so  long  as 
he  put  things  straight  in  his  district,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  in  the  island. 

At  the  time  we  took  Cyprus  over  from  the  Turks  a  wise- 
acre had  succeeded  in  convincing  the  authorities  that  the 
place  had  formerly  been  covered  with  forests,  which  the  ruth- 
less Turk,  for  the  purpose  of  greedy  gain,  had  cut  to  the 
ground.  As  a  fact  Cyprus  was  never  covered  with  forests. 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  other  authorities  have  settled  that 
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point  beyond  question.  But  under  the  erroneous  belief  that 
a  vast  range  of  forests  had  formerly  existed,  and  that  owing 
to  their  destruction  the  island  annually  became  a  prey  to 
drought  just  at  the  time  when  it  should  have  rained,  the 
Government  enacted  an  Ordinance  absolutely  forbidding  the 
feUing  of  all  trees  whatsoever,  whether  private  or  public 
property.  So  that  no  one  might  cut  down  a  tree,  even  in  his 
own  garden,  without  exposing  himself  to  prosecution. 

In  face  of  this  rather  Draconian  law,  an  obstinate  Cypriot 
priest,  with  the  usual  imkempt  beard  and  dirty  greasy  locks 
falling  about  his  shoulders,  deliberately,  after  repeated 
warnings  to  desist,  felled  a  tree  standing  on  his  own  property. 
Brought  before  the  Commissioner,  he  had  no  defence  save 
that  he  maintained  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased  with 
what  belonged  to  him,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  short  term  of 
imprisonment.  So  far  nothing  could  be  said;  but  when 
Scott- Stevenson  got  the  recalcitrant  priest  into  jail,  and  had 
his  unclean  hair  and  beard  shorn  off,  in  accordance  with 
prison  regulations  then  in  force,  unaware  that  the  hirsute 
adornment  of  a  priest  of  the  orthodox  Catholic  faith  is 
practically  sacred,  he  fairly  roused  Cypriot  ire ;  and  to  appease 
it,  the  High  Commissioner  had  to  issue  special  orders  that  if 
any  more  priests  got  locked  up,  their  hair  and  beards  were  to 
be  left  alone. 

I  had  been  working  for  some  little  time  in  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  for  Larnaca  when  that  gentleman  took 
himself  off  on  a  three  months'  holiday  to  Europe,  and  I  found 
myself  transferred  to  the  Assistant- Commissioner,  Mr.  Eobert 
Fisher,  barrister-at-law,  at  the  Konak,  where  I  became  clerk 
to  the  Larnaca  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  whilst 
continuing  to  inscribe  an  epitome  of  the  correspondence  with 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government  into  the  two  big  folio 
registers,  and  to  draw  no  more  than  6d.  a  day. 

This  Mr.  Fisher  was  a  quiet,  inoffensive  gentleman,  who 
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never  uttered  one  word  more  than  was  necessary.     He  had 
formerly  been  a  captain  in  the  London  Scottish  Eifle  Volunteers, 
It  was  Zealous  Zachariah  Williamson  who  dubbed  him  Balukchi 
Pasha,  a  Turkish  word  signifying  fisherman,  and  this  nick- 
name clung  to  him.     Fisher  had  brought  out  a  fox-terrier, 
which  became  as  fat  as  a  sucking-pig.    This  canine  pet  followed 
his  master  everywhere, — to  the  office,  where  he  curled  himself 
under  his  writing-table  and  snored  ;    to  the  Tamiz  Court, 
where  he  was  provided  with  a  chair  beside  his  owner,  who 
solemnly  sat  in  justice,  flanked  by  the  Turkish  Cadi  on  one 
side,  and  by  his  dog  and  a  Greek  Cypriot  judge  on  the  other. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Tamiz  Court,  which  under 
the  Turks  had  been  the  Court  of  the  Cadi,  but  I  sometimes 
peeped  in  there  to  enjoy  the  fun.     Fisher,  who  understood 
neither   Turkish   nor   Greek,  was   equally  ignorant   of  the 
Ottoman  law.     But  anxious  to  do  his  best,  he  insisted  on  all 
the   proceedings  being   translated  to  him  by  his  Armenian 
interpreter.    Whilst  he  and  the  Armenian  conversed  together 
in  English  the  case  under  investigation  went  on,  the  Cadi 
speaking  Turkish,  the   Cypriot  judge   Greek,   the   lawyers 
addressing    the    Court    together    in    the    language   of    the 
Ottomans,   and   wrangling   one   with   the  other  in  that  of 
Hellas,   the   litigants   ever   and   anon   bursting   into   angry 
protestations,  the  witnesses  and  audience  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant chatter  in   English,  French,  Italian,  German,  Greek, 
Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Armenian.    Suddenly,  amidst  this  babel 
of  tongues  the  piebald  dog,  disturbed  in  his  sleep,  would  give 
three  or  four  sharp  snappish  barks.     Then  rising  and  having 
a  good  shake  before  seating  himself  on  his  haunches,  he  would 
emphasise  his  canine  expression  of  discontent  by  a  loud  peal 
of  barking  which  he  interspersed  with  playful  growls,  and  not 
until  his  master  had  several  times  ordered  him  to  lie  down 
would  he  curl  himself  up   on   his    chair   and   resume  his 
slumber.     Amidst  such  entertaining  surroundings  was  meted 
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out  some  of  that  "  substantial  justice,"  against  which  I  have 
naught  to  say,  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  on  leaving  the 
island  proudly  proclaimed  the  Cypriots  had  enjoyed  during 
his  term  of  administration. 

Fisher  acted  as  Registrar  to  the  Larnaca  Division  of  the 
HiQ:h  Court  of  Justice,  which  gave  us  both  a  fair  share  of 
work.  ColHer,  the  representative  of  a  Liverpool  firm,  proved 
one  of  our  most  troublesome  litigants.  He  was  w^ell  known 
in  the  Near  East.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  being  in 
business  at  Smyrna  as  sardine  packer,  he  had  taken  a  contract 
from  the  British  Government  to  supply  our  forces  with  some 
thousands  of  tins  of  these  dainty  fish  in  oil.  But  the  firm 
had  not  much  capital  and  less  credit.  Without  cash  no  oil 
could  be  had.  At  one  moment,  having  run  out  of  money 
and  oil  alike,  and  it  being  necessary  to  despatch  a  rather 
large  parcel  of  sardines  to  the  seat  of  war.  Collier  found 
himself  in  a  fix.  But,  equal  to  the  occasion,  he  had  the  tins 
of  fish  soldered  up  without  their  unctuous  bath,  and  shipped 
them  to  the  Crimea,  where  they  arrived  in  a  very  lively 
condition.  Collier,  after  this,  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
in  those  parts,  and  the  story  of  his  sardines  deprived  of  oil 
was  still  a  standing  joke  among  English  residents  in  Smyrna 
at  the  time  he  resided  in  Cyprus. 

Collier  was  an  Irishman  who  had  never  been  able  to  free 
himself  of  the  brogue.  Of  middle  height,  spare  in  figure,  he 
had  white  hair,  white  moustache,  and  a  countenance  as  florid 
as  that  of  Palmer,  the  editor.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced 
age,  which  must  have  been  over  sixty,  he  stiU  possessed  a 
vast  measure  of  vitality.  He  had  some  knowledge  of  music, 
was  very  poetical,  and  in  society  proved  himself  an  amiable, 
urbane  man.     Not  so  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

On  and  off  he  would  burst  into  our  office  like  the  blast  of 
the  blizzard ;  and,  apparently  beside  himself  with  indignation 
at  something  that  had  occurred  in  connection  with  a  case  he 
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had  in  hand,  would  threaten  to  address  the  Chief  Secretary 
to  Government,  the  Judicial  Commissioner,  the  High  Com- 
missioner, to  petition  even  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  in 
that  respect  he  resembled  the  Cypriots.  But  he  did  not  get 
much  change  out  of  Fisher,  on  whom  his  bombastic  irrita- 
bility took  no  effect.  Fisher  hardly  spoke,  never  turned  a  hair, 
but  sat  still  and  listened  with  imperturbable  countenance.  I, 
over  in  my  corner  among  the  registers,  did  the  same.  When 
this  rampant  litigant  at  the  end  of  his  gas  had  retired,  Fisher, 
calm  as  a  cucumber,  would  simply  look  at  me  and  smile,  and 
without  exchanging  a  word  we  resumed  our  work. 

The  last  I  heard  of  Collier  came  from  a  mutual  friend, 
later  on,  in  Egypt,  who  had  met  him  aboard  a  steamer  bound 
for  the  Levant.  He  was  then  accompanied  by  a  young  wife, 
whom  he  was  taking  out  to  Smyrna  "  to  begin  life  afresh !  " 
said  he..   AVhat,  oh  ! 

Another  pleader,  whose  wrongs  afforded  some  diversion, 
was  a  gentleman  with  a  name  that  escapes  me,  but  who  was 
always  known  by  the  motto  "  Carpe  Diem,"  which  figured  at 
the  top  of  his  notepaper.  Led  away  by  Zealous  Zachariah 
Williamson's  glowing  accounts  of  the  island,  of  the  nuggets 
of  gold  washed  down  by  the  mountain  torrents,  the  groves  of 
Paphos  strewn  with  precious  stones,  the  coal  mines  awaiting 
only  pickaxe  and  shovel  to  yield  untold  wealth,  this  enter- 
prising speculator,  in  a  moment  of  imprudent  enthusiasm, 
had  consigned  to  the  author  of  these  fairy  tales  a  quantity  of 
goods  that  were  to  sell  at  a  hundred  per  cent  or  more  profit. 
But  when  the  long-delayed  day  of  reckoning  at  length  arrived, 
it  was  to  find,  to  his  amazement,  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side 
of  his  account,  the  outcome  of  expenses  wherein  that  con- 
veniently elastic  item  "  storage  "  played  no  unimportant  part. 
If  Carpe  Diem  failed  on  this  occasion  to  act  up  to  his  motto 
and  enjoy  the  present  himself,  he  placed  it  within  the  reach 
of  his  accent  to  do  so. 
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The  unfortunate  speculator's  advent  in  Cyprus  to  thresh 
the  matter  out  only  resulted  in  good  money  going  after  bad, 
and  in  causing  a  deal  of  commotion  that  very  unjustly  amused 
the  gallery  at  his  expense.  Every  one  sided  with  Zealous 
Zachariah,  which  no  doubt  was  very  wrong.  A  public  meeting, 
attended  by  many  Cypriots  ever  ready  for  an  opportunity  to 
protest,  even  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  undue 
interference  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Cobham  in  the  matter,  and 
a  telegram  was  despatched  to  England  proclaiming  what  had 
happened.  Judgment  none  the  less  went  for  the  plaintiff, 
which  proved  poor  satisfaction,  for  he  could  not  recover. 
Zealous  Zachariah  had  sold  his  business,  and  a  steamer 
arriving  just  about  the  time  the  court  gave  its  decision,  he 
considered  it  convenient  to  sail  by  her  for  some  other  shore. 

When  Mr.  Cobham  returned  from  leave,  he  wanted  to 
know  what  had  been  going  on  in  his  absence.  Without  a 
word  to  me,  a  Zaptieh  was  sent  down  to  the  office  at  the 
Konak,  after  I  had  left  for  the  day,  to  fetch  the  registers. 
I  resented  this  off-hand  treatment.  I  was  beginning  to  think 
I  had  seen  quite  enough  of  the  Government  service  on  6d. 
a  day,  as  also  of  Mr.  Dot-and-Carry-One,  Balukchi  Pasha,  and 
the  Piebald  Dog.  So  on  arriving  at  the  office  in  the  morning, 
and  finding  under  what  circumstances  the  registers  entrusted 
to  my  care  had  been  removed,  I  simply  put  on  my  hat  again 
and,  without  a  word  to  any  one,  walked  off  to  the  Municipality 
Building,  and  thus  severed  my  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Cyprus. 


CHAPTEE  III 

•'THE  CYPRUS  times" 

A  FEW  days  after  leaving  the  Government  service  at  the 
Konak,  I  and  a  Cypriot  named  Nicolas  Eossos  started  a 
tiny  news-sheet,  on  which  we  had  the  courage  to  bestow  the 
name  of  Cyprus  Times.  This  Nicolas  Eossos,  whose 
father  had  just  died,  was  a  man  of  some  small  means.  A 
naturalised  Frenchman,  he  had  studied  the  Code  Napoleon 
in  France,  and  at  Aix  had  passed  his  examination  as  advocate. 
But  the  French,  although  pleased  enough  to  confer  degrees 
on  properly  qualified  foreigners,  entitling  them  to  practise  as 
doctors,  advocates,  chemists,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  so  forth, 
are  the  reverse  of  anxious  that  these  gentlemen  should  set 
up  in  business  in  the  country  that  has  thus  befriended  them. 
Wlien  they  receive  their  diplomas  they  are  generally  politely 
informed  that  it  is  understood  to  be  a  matter  of  courtesy  for 
them  to  go  and  exert  their  talent  elsewhere. 

So  Nicolas  Eossos  had  returned  to  the  land  of  his  fore- 
fathers to  follow  his  profession  and  make  a  position.  In  that 
view  he  sought,  first  of  all,  to  wrest  the  mantle  of  Mayor  from 
the  shoulders  of  Dr.  Heidenstam  and  clothe  himself  therewith, 
intending  afterwards  to  court  election  as  native  member  of 
the  I^.gislative  Council,  and  I  believe  he  ultimately  succeeded 
in  both  these  aims,  although  long  after  I  left  the  island.  To 
further  his  ends  he  considered  he  required  a  newspaper  in 
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which  to  set  forth  his  ideas  in  English,  so  that  the  authorities 
might  read  them  and  thus  be  made  aware  of  the  existence 
of  his  interesting  personality.  Unfortunately  the  only 
languages  he  understood  were  Greek  and  French ;  but  when 
he  imparted  his  ideas  to  me  and  persuaded  me  to  join  him 
the  difficulty  was  solved,  and  the  Cyprus  Times  saw  the  light 
of  day. 

I  did  not  get  on  very  well  with  Eossos.  He  proved  con- 
ceited, pettifogging.  He  would  dictate  long-winded  articles 
to  me  in  French  which  I  had  to  write  down  in  English, 
wherein  the  few  points  were  so  involved  in  verbosity  as  to 
be  practically  lost.  But  he  particularly  tried  my  patience 
when  commenting  on  some  judgment  delivered  in  one  of  the 
courts,  he  would  expatiate  on  his  respect  for  the  chose  jugie, 
just  like  the  partisans  of  the  military  party  in  the  Dreyfus 
case. 

The  Cyprus  Times  was  a  ^veekly  sheet,  printed  at  the 
office  of  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.,  like  Cyprus,  We  had  not 
brought  out  more  than  a  few  numbers  of  the  new  venture 
when  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  my  partner  was  in 
treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Cyprus,  which,  I  ascertained,  could 
be  secured  for  £50.  I  made  a  bid  to  that  amount,  and 
arranged  with  Heidenstam  to  advance  me  the  cash,  but  there 
was  some  delay,  and  when  I  finally  took  the  money  down  to 
the  late  Mr.  Turner,  who  had  succeeded  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co.  and  Mr.  Killerby,  and  started  on  his  own  account 
as  Turner  and  Co.,  it  was  to  ascertain  that  paper  and 
printing-office  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  ISTicolas  Eossos  and 
paid  for.  When  asked,  a  few  days  later,  what  I  w^ould  take  a 
week  to  express  the  views  of  M.  Nicolas  Eossos  in  English 
in  the  Cyprus  and  see  them  through  the  press,  I  declined  to 
entertain  the  idea  at  any  price ;  and  the  former  arrangement 
between  that  gentleman  and  myself  having  by  now  been 
brought  to  an  end,  I  took  the  Cyprus  Times  to  Mascalchi's 
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printing-office,  where  Constantinides  had  found  hospitality 
with  his  Moil  Kition,  and  started  on  my  own  account. 

I  was  now  a  newspaper  proprietor  as  well  as  editor,  and  I 
went  frankly  into  opposition.  As  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
policy,  mine  became — government  by  civilians,  and  military 
men  back  to  their  regiments.  This  policy,  not  very  long  after- 
wards, was  the  one  adopted  by  the  Home  Government  when 
the  island  was  placed  under  the  Colonial  Office.  My  paper 
was  entirely  dependent  on  its  subscribers ;  but  although  I 
worked  in  the  interests  of  the  Cypriots,  comparatively  few 
gave  me  their  support.  All  Cypriots  are  poor,  and  not  un- 
naturally careful  of  the  little  money  they  possess.  Deeming 
it  extravagant  to  subscribe  to  more  than  one  paper,  they  had 
to  choose  between  Constantinides,  Eossos,  and  me,  with  the 
result  that  they  showed  a  preference  for  the  Neon  Kition, 
which  they  could  read  themselves  but  their  rulers  failed  to 
understand,  to  either  of  the  two  English  sheets,  which  were 
double  Dutch  to  most  of  the  Cypriots,  although  intelligible 
enough  to  those  placed  in  authority  over  them — a  distinc- 
tion that  these  simple  people  did  not  seem  to  perceive. 

To  meet  the  deficit  on  the  newspaper  and  earn  a  living 
I  conducted  small  cases  in  the  High  Court,  and  when  Dr. 
Heidenstam  received  orders  from  the  District  Commissioner  to 
dispense  with  my  services  at  the  Municipality  as  punishment 
for  the  tone  I  had  adopted  in  the  Cyprus  TimeSy  I  set  up  as 
a  schoolmaster  and  taught  English,  while  continuing  to  act 
as  the  doctor's  private  secretary  at  his  house.  I  had  several 
youths  who  came  to  me  three  days  a  week  to  take  private 
lessons  of  an  hour,  and  I  held  a  class  twice  a  week  for  those 
not  sufficiently  well  off  to  pay  the  fee  of  private  pupils. 
One  of  the  young  gentlemen  to  whom  I  thus  imparted  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  bore  the  historic  patronymic 
of  Dandolo.  His  father  always  maintained  that  the  family 
was  descended  from  that  illustrious  Venetian  stock,  which 
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had  given  four  Doges  to  the  famous  Republic  on  the  Adriatic, 
and  his  one  ambition  was  to  see  his  son  raise  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  the  house.  With  that  object  in  view  he  worked 
and  slaved.  An  adroit  bootmaker,  he  paid  me  for  his  off- 
spring's English  instruction  in  shoe-leather,  an  arrangement 
that  never  gave  me  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  Another  of  my 
pupils  was  Mr.  George  Goussio,  who  had  superseded  Mr.  Kiiss 
at  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank.  I  gave  Goussio  lessons  at  his 
office,  and  we  formed  a  friendship  that  continued  later  on  in 
Egypt.  A  Greek  of  Chalcis,  famous  for  its  roses,  he  had 
joined  the  insurrection  of  '78,  and  had  lost  an  eye  fighting 
round  Volo,  at  the  same  time  as  I  was  in  the  Othrys  mountains. 

The  house  in  which  I  rented  two  unfurnished  rooms  was 
a  good  one,  although  somewhat  dilapidated,  owing  to  the 
owner's  poverty.  The  worst  part  of  the  building  proved  to 
be  the  flat  roof,  emerald  in  spring,  with  an  abundance  of  green 
barley  and  grass  that  aftbrded  pleasant  pasture  to  some  goats 
and  an  Easter  lamb,  which  were  hoisted  up  there  every  morning 
and  taken  down  at  night.  This  roof,  in  autumn  and  winter,  as 
is  not  uncommon  in  Cypriot  houses  until  they  get  thoroughly 
soaked,  after  the  scorching  summer,  sometimes,  but  not 
always  (happily  for  me)  let  in  rain.  Frequently  have  I  been 
aroused  from  sleep  by  a  thin  stream  of  water  falling  through 
my  mosquito  curtain  on  to  my  face  or  bed-clothes,  and  on 
some  occasions  have  had  to  move  my  bed  more  than  once 
during  the  night  before  finding  a  weather-tight  corner. 

Sir  Robert  Biddulph,  the  High  Commissioner,  lately 
governor-general  of  Gibraltar,  enjoyed  no  greater  popularity 
than  Mr.  Cobham.  He  had  done  nothing.  His  appointment 
was  entirely  due  to  Court  influence;  but  in  order  to  place 
some  gilt  on  the  gingerbread  it  was  pointed  out  that  Sir 
Robert  was  a  first-class  financier  ;  although  where  his  ability 
in  finance  appeared  I  was  never  able  to  discover. 

To   saddle    this    wretched,   impoverished   island   with   a 
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governor  who  drew  £6000  from  its  exchequer  was  placing 
it  on  a  level  with  j\Ialta  and  Gibraltar,  without  giving  it 
even  a  shadow  of  the  same  advantages  in  naval  and  military 
establishments ;  for  while  the  former  was  entirely  wanting, 
the  latter  consisted  merely  of  some  companies  of  infantry 
and  a  few  details.  It  had  no  fortifications  and  no  naval 
port. 

AVhy  we  ever  took  possession  of  Cyprus  has  always  been 
a  mystery,  unless  it  was  to  prevent  the  French  going  there. 
But  can  it  be  possible  that  our  pet,  practical  statesman, 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  was  influenced  in  his  action  by 
some  poetic  idea  to  restore  to  these  realms  that  territory 
which  our  bold  warrior  King  Eichard,  of  the  lion  heart, 
conquered  by  the  sword,  and  for  which  he  only  actually 
encashed  one-third  of  the  sum  he  agreed  to  sell  it  for,  so 
that  the  purchase  was  really  never  completed  ?  The  island 
could  not  be  made  a  naval  station  ;  for  apart  from  having 
no  port,  it  has  no  natural  inlet  that  could  be  converted  into 
a  port,  where  disabled  warships  might  enter  and  refit  in 
security.  Famagousta,  the  ancient  Salamis,  named  after  the 
famous  island  on  the  southern  coast  of  Attica,  though  great 
under  the  Venetians,  has  been  useless  since  powerful  artillery 
was  invented.  Even  if  the  old  harbour,  good  enough  for 
Venetian  galleys,  were  cleaned  out  and  placed  in  an  efficient 
state,  a  hostile  fleet  appearing  in  the  offing  could  still  shell 
and  burn  every  vessel  that  sought  refuge  there,  without  the 
least  trouble,  since  the  only  protection  seawards  is  a  low 
ridge  of  rocks.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Suda  Bay,  are  very  different 
places.  Had  we  planted  our  flag  on  the  heights  of  Suda, 
and  left  Cjq^rus  alone,  we  should  have  had  a  white  elephant 
the  less,  and  gained  a  splendid  harbour  and  a  strategic 
point  in  the  IMediterranean  of  inestimable  value,  commanding 
the  entrance  to  the  ^gean  Sea. 

As  to  the  vaunted  fertility  of  Cyprus,  three-quarters  of 
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the  island  are  an  arid  waste  where  practically  nothino-  crvows. 
In  the  remaining  quarter  the  vine  flourishes  among  other 
produce,  and  if  more  extensively  cultivated,  the  thick,  black, 
heavy  Cyprus  wine  which  finds  a  ready  sale  at  Marseilles 
and  Montpellier  would  bring  wealth  to  the  husbandman. 
The  corn  crop  invariably  fails,  owing  to  want  of  rain  at  the 
proper  moment ;  for  while  it  pours  in  torrents  in  autumn  and 
.  winter,  spring  and  summer  are  accompanied  by  prolonged 
drought,  so  that  the  grain  rarely  attains  sufficient  weight  to 
make  it  a  marketable  produce.  I  remember  negotiations  at 
one  time  being  opened  with  a  firm  at  Liverpool  for  the  sale 
of  a  quantity  of  barley,  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  the 
tramway  horses  in  place  of  oats,  but  the  affair  fell  through 
because  the  sample  proved  far  too  light,  and  this  was  no 
exceptional  instance.  All  Cypriot  grain  is  light.  The 
farmer,  to  his  dismay,  can  grow  naught  else.  Moreover,  the 
cotton  is  as  bad  as  the  grain.  If  Cyprus  was  one  of  the 
granaries  of  Kome,  as  we  are  asked  to  believe,  it  must  have 
been  under  very  different  circumstances  from  those  that  at 
present  prevail.  Two  things  are  essential  to  bring  prosperity 
to  the  place  :  a  much  more  extensive  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
and  storage  of  water  as  in  India  and  elsewhere,  so  as  to 
permit  artificial  irrigation  when  required.  A  further 
advantage  would  be  reaped  by  sinking  wells,  and  using  the 
Egyptian  water-wheel  as  suggested  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
for  the  island  has  no  rivers,  and  in  summer  its  few  water- 
courses are  practically  dry.  Cyprus  exports  caroubs,  cocoons, 
sponges,  antiquities,  terra  umbra,  and  a  few  good  mules 
which  are  useful  in  our  little  wars,  and  it  is  a  pity  they  are 
not  more  extensively  bred.  It  also  produces  remarkable 
Queen  bees,  famous  throughout  the  universe. 

No  doubt  Cyprus  has  profited  by  British  rule.  Eoads 
have  been  made  and  kept  in  repair,  an  efficient  postal  service 
exists ;  and  while  the  various  towns  are  connected  by  tele- 
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graph,  the  island  is  in  communication  with  Europe  by  cable. 
Public  security  has  been  maintained  and  justice  distributed 
with  an  impartial  hand.  The  inhabitants  have  free  Munici- 
palities as  well  as  a  voice  in  legislation.  But  they  are  not 
content.  Possibly  the  root  of  dissatisfaction  lies  in  their 
poverty,  and  in  their  disappointment  at  England  not  having 
filled  their  pockets  with  untold  gold.  To  improve  their 
position  would  involve  the  outlay  of  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  in  irrigation  works,  which  long  since  should  have 
been  undertaken ;  for  Cyprus,  deprived  of  the  water  -  can, 
will  ever  remain  in  its  present  deplorable  state.  A  standing 
grievance  is  the  heavy  expenditure  on  administration  ;  but 
as  the  island  costs  the  British  Exchequer  £30,000  a  year  to 
govern,  without  any  advantage  whatsoever  being  derived 
from  the  enjoyment  of  that  responsibility,  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  Great  Britain  herself  bears  any  extravagance  that 
may  be  shown  in  remunerating  an  efficient  staff  of  Govern- 
ment servants. 

A  more  just  complaint,  and  one  that  has  always  been  a 
sore  point  with  the  Cypriots,  is  the  enormous  tribute  of 
£93,000  paid  annually  to  Turkey.  Up  till  now  it  has  cost 
them  nearly  two  millions  sterling  to  be  free  of  Turkish  mis- 
rule. To  put  the  matter  plainly,  they  are  paying  £93,000 
a  year  for  their  liberty,  which  they  ought  to  think  cheap  at 
the  price.  True,  the  burden  is  heavy,  particularly  when  one 
thinks  of  all  that  might  have  been  done  with  those  bag- 
fuls  of  sovereigns  in  improving  the  island,  but  it  must  be 
borne.  A  thing  the  Cypriots  cannot  be  made  to  understand, 
in  regard  to  this  item,  is  that  these  £93,000  do  not  actually  go 
into  the  pocket  of  the  Turk,  but  into  the  coffers  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  where  they  help  to  make  up  the  interest  due 
on  the  loan  contracted  by  Turkey  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
AVar,  and  guaranteed  by  France  and  England.  Should  this 
amount  fail  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  old  lady  in 
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Threadneedle  Street,  City,  we  should  have  to  make  it  good, 
and  Cyprus  would  then  be  costing  us  something  like  £123,000 
a  year,  which  would  be  rather  an  expensive  luxury. 

I  had  not  been  conducting  the  Cyprus  Times  very  long 
before  I  had  gathered  round  me  several  contributors,  one  a 
brilliant,  charming  lady  whose  portrait  I  give  here.  Some 
of  these  good  people,  out  of  sheer  devilry,  kept  me  supplied 
with  tit-bits  of  information  that  delighted  my  readers.  I 
thus  ascertained  that  Sir  Eobert  Biddulph's  nickname  at 
college  was  Foxey,  "because  he  was  so  sly,"  added  my 
informant.  Some  one  else  wrote,  under  ban  of  the  strictest 
secrecy,  that  part  of  the  duties  of  Sir  Eobert's  aide-de-camp, 
Lieut.  George  Wisely,  E.E.,  consisted  in  going  down  into  the 
kitchen  at  Government  House  every  Monday  morning  to 
weigh  out  the  week's  tea  and  sugar  for  the  cook.  This 
Lieutenant  Wisely  was  a  very  goody-goody  young  man,  the 
son  of  an  English  parson  at  Malta.  He  was  also  handsome, 
and  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  Miss 
€urries,  when  she  visited  the  island  along  with  her  father, 
Sir  Donald,  aboard  their  yacht,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
captivate  and  marry  her. 

An  invaluable  contributor  was  Mr.  H.  P.  Eoach  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-law.  He  was  engaged  in  an 
action  against  the  Government  to  recover  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  as  damages  for  the  non-performance  of  a  contract 
entered  into  with  an  Italian  to  supply  them  with  a  quantity 
of  eucalyptus  trees,  and  eventually  he  won  his  case.  Eoach 
was  a  poet  and  a  victim  to  dyspepsia.  Once  at  Cairo,  later 
on,  when  I  asked  him  to  dinner,  he  astounded  the  waiters 
and  every  one  else  at  the  restaurant  by  calling  for  a  crust  of 
bread  and  a  glass  of  water,  and  to  my  dismay  confined 
himself  to  that  frugal  fare.  Dyspepsia  was  not  the  only 
thing  that  troubled  him.  He  was  in  love,  but  his  fond 
passion  failed  to  meet  with  reward.     On  one  occasion,  perhaps 
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exasperated  with  the  unrelenting  creature,  he  brought  me 
these  cruel  lines  with  the  request  that  they  might  be  printed 
in  the  Cyprus  Times,  and  I  complied — 


To 


On  Sunday  afternoon  you're  fair, 
And  who  could  then  be  scorning, 
Your  wealth  of  powder  and  false  hair, 
Rouge,  paint,  and  such  adorning  ? 
But  what  a  disappointment  rare. 
Awaits  on  Monday  morning  ! 

One  week  the  paper,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  cry  for 
civilian  government  by  civilians,  came  out  with  some  extracts 
from  an  imaginary  burlesque,  which  it  was  gravely  announced 
would  shortly  be  produced  by  amateurs  at  Larnaca.  The 
curtain  rose,  it  was  explained,  to  discover  the  Government 
House  at  Nicosia  surrounded  by  a  few  dead  eucalyptus 
stumps.  A  number  of  officers  in  uniform  advance  to  the 
footlights,  all  in  a  row  and  arm  in  arm,  and  there  sing  the 
following  chorus  to  the  tune  of  the  popular  Jingo  song  of  the 
day— 

We  don't  want  to  go,  by  Jingo  !  if  we  do, 

We  like  the  work. 

We  love  the  Turk, 

But  more  we  like  the  screw, 

We  might  have  been  at  Candahar,  Basuto,  or  Zulu, 

But  we  all  prefer  to  bungle  on  in  Cyprus  ! 

Just  about  that  time  great  fuss  was  being  made  over  a 
new  baby  at  Government  House.  So  the  scene  changed  to 
the  drawing-room  at  the  High  Commissioner's  residence. 

Colonel  Falk.  Warren,  R.  A,  Chief  Secretary  to  Government, 
has  called  to  see  Sir  Robert,  who  enters  the  apartment  with 
the  new  baby  in  his  arms.  Colonel  Warren,  brother  to  Sii^ 
Charles  Warren,  in  tliose  days  w^ore  a  monocle,  which  rarely 
left  the  orbit  of  his  right  eye.     The  Colonel  advances  and 


^ 


MRS.  esmp:  scott-stkvexsox. 


[To  fine  pa iic  ^3. 
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pats  the  baby's  cheeks,  but  the  little  pet,  instead  of  laugh- 
ing, is  frightened  at  the  strange  countenance,  and  bursts  out 
screaming.  Thereupon  Sir  Robert  sways  the  infant  to  and 
fro,  singing  the  while — 

Hush-a-by,  He  won't  bite, 

Do  not  cry,  Though  a  fright, 

Baby,  baby  rare.  With  his  perspicacious  stare. 

These  playful  skits,  though  received  at  the  Government 
Residence  in  high  dudgeon,  brought  down  the  house.  I  sold 
out  and  had  to  reprint.  If  the  Cyprus  Times  still  cost  me 
money,  the  pupils  increased  in  number,  so  that  the  paper 
served  as  a  sort  of  advertisement  for  the  classes.  My  plan 
was  to  endeavour  to  interest  the  young  idea  in  what  he  was 
learning.  To  break  the  dull  monotony  of  grammar  I  set  him 
to  read  aloud  from  books  likely  to  amuse  him.  All  were 
intensely  patriotic,  so  I  put  Dandolo  on  the  history  of 
Venice,  and  Demetrius  on  that  of  ancient  Greece,  and  thus 
made  them  look  forward  to  their  English  class  as  a  pleasure 
rather  than  a  task. 

When  an  immense  multitude  of  locusts  swooped  down  on 
the  island  the  High  Commissioner,  while  endeavouring  to 
exterminate  the  invaders  by  means  of  ingenious  traps  in- 
vented by  the  late  M.  Eichard  Mattel,  had  the  unhappy  idea 
of  supplementing  his  efforts  in  this  direction  by  putting  into 
force  an  old  Turkish  law  compelling  every  inhabitant  to 
deposit  in  the  hands  of  receivers  appointed  by  the  authorities, 
a  specified  quota  of  locusts  and  locusts'  eggs,  and  an  Ordinance 
was  promulgated  accordingly. 

Eoach  and  I  at  once  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  pointed 
out  in  the  Cyprios  Times  that  this  Ordinance,  in  so  far  as 
British  subjects  were  concerned,  was  illegal ;  for  the  reason 
that  it  compelled  them  to  perform  forced  labour  against  their 
will  and  subjected  them  to  the  corvee  system;  and  we  main- 
tained that  whilst  we  could  be  obliged  by  Ordinance  of  the 
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High  Commissioner,  acting  with  the  advice  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  to  pay  taxes  to  meet  the  expense  of  exterminating 
the  locusts,  we  could  not  legally  be  made  to  go  out  into  the 
highways  and  byways  to  collect  locusts  and  their  eggs. 

This  contention  on  our  part  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  and  amusement.  Many  persons  at  first  adopted 
our  view,  but  all  gave  way  in  the  end  and  supplied  their 
quota  of  the  enemy.  Not  so  Eoach  and  I.  We  would 
neither  collect  nor  would  we  purchase  the  locusts  and  their 
eggs,  which  for  that  matter  were  on  sale  in  the  Bazaar  at  so 
much  per  measure,  the  price  fluctuating  in  accordance  with 
the  supply  and  demand.  Finally  we  were  summoned  and 
fined  after  having  a  field-day  at  the  Konak.  Refusing  to  pay 
the  fines  and  costs,  our  goods  were  seized.  When  visited  by 
that  genial  officer  of  Police,  Paul  Blattner,  who  courteously 
left  it  to  us  to  say  what  article  we  would  prefer  to  have  taken 
in  satisfaction  of  the  judgment,  we  both  spontaneously 
indicated  our  dress  suits,  which  caused  some  hilarity. 
Swallow-tails,  waistcoats,  and  pants  were  sold  by  the  Greek 
auctioneer  in  the  Bazaar;  and  two  Cypriots,  who  had  the 
meanness  to  acquire  the  garments,  afterwards  had  the  courage 
to  strut  about  in  them,  as  proud  as  peacocks,  at  evening 
parties  in  Larnaca  and  Nicosia. 

I  forget  exactly  how  it  happened  that  I  entered  into 
correspondence  with  that  highly  capable  and  hard-working 
public  servant.  Colonel  Talk.  Warren,  Chief  Secretary  to 
Government,  who  is  now  in  Vancouver's  Island.  I  think  I 
approached  him  with  inquiries  concerning  the  extermination 
of  the  locusts,  and  I  know  he  supplied  me  with  some  very 
interesting  statistics.  When  we  had  exchanged  a  few 
letters,  the  Colonel  mentioned  that  he  was  moving  to 
Tr5odos  for  the  summer,  and  that  if  I  happened,  at  any  time, 
to  be  that  way,  he  would  be  pleased  to  see  me. 

Not  very  long  afterwards  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  monastery 
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of  Trooditissa,  where  Sir  Samuel  Baker  put  up  to  write  his 
interesting  book  on  the  island,  and  I  called  on  the  Colonel  on 
my  way  back  to  Limassol.  I  passed  the  night  at  his  house, 
and  in  a  long  chat  we  had  together,  he  urged  me  to  moderate 
the  tone  of  the  Cyprus  Times ;  promising  me,  if  I  would  do 
so,  that  on  the  return  from  England  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner then  imminent,  he  would  talk  the  matter  over 
with  him,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  some  support  for  me, 
from  the  Government  of  the  island.  I  confess  I  was  becom- 
ing tired  of  fighting,  and  I  undertook  to  do  as  the  Colonel 
wished. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  when  Colonel  Warren  had 
taken  himself  off  to  his  office  under  canvas  in  a  pine  grove 
hard  by,  I  was  buttonholed  by  his  good  wife.  We  were 
seated  in  easy  chairs  on  the  terrace,  a  rugged  ledge  of  rock 
overlooking  forest,  mountain,  and  ravine. 

"  Listen  !  "  said  she.  "  My  husband  is  perfectly  sincere  in 
what  he  has  been  saying  to  you,  but  do  not  put  too  much 
faith  in  his  hopes.  I  know  as  a  positive  fact,  and  I  tell  you, 
that  if  Sir  Eobert  Biddulph,  or  Mr.  Cobham,  could  work  you 
some  terrible  harm,  ruin  you  irretrievably,  neither  of  them 
would  hesitate  to  do  so." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Warren,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  not  a  bit  surprised. 
Give  and  take,  you  know."  And  whilst  thanking  her  for  the 
warning,  I  told  her  I  intended,  all  the  same,  to  act  on  her 
husband's  suggestion  and  see  what  came  of  it. 

Eeturning  to  Larnaca  I  published  a  conciliatory  article  in 
the  ensuing  issue  of  the  Cyprus  Times,  and  was.  forthwith 
denounced  by  Constantinides  in  the  N^on  Kition  as  a  traitor 
who  had  gone  over  to  the  Government,  some  very  harsh 
remarks  being  made  anent  my  visit  to  the  Chief  Secretary  at 
Troodos  by  this  mouthpiece  of  a  public  that  had  given  me  no 
tangible  support.  I  answered  never  a  word,  but  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Cyprus  Times  printed  this  doggerel — 
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Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  cholera  morbus 

Will  take  a  man  off  in  a  very  short  time  1 

Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  price  is  enormous 

Of  soap,  and  the  use  of  fresh  water  a  crime  ? 

Know'st  thou  the  land  Avhere  the  fevei-'s  sublime  ? 

Where  there's  always  a  jumble  'twixt  old  and  new  time  ; 

AVhere  the  damsels  are  fair  as  their  own  terra  umbra, 

And  powderless,  false-hairless,  only  in  slumber  ; 

Where  the  European  Levantine's  a  glorious  brute, 

And  the  voice  of  the  slanderer  never  is  mute ; 

Where  the  Consuls  are  gods  in  a  very  small  way, 

Where  you  die  in  the  night  and  are  buried  next  day. 

Where  the  people  won't  work  for  their  masters'  small  pay  ? 

'Tis  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  land  of  the  sun, 

The  hardeiSt  baked  pie  crust  he  ever  beamed  on. 

Oh  !  false  as  the  sapphires  in  Paphos'  sweet  dell, 

Are  the  vows  its  maids  make  and  the  fables  they  tell. 

These  lines  raised  quite  a  hornets'  nest  about  my  ears. 
The  Cypriots  went  mad.  I  was  privately  informed  that 
a  select  party  of  palikaris  would  waylay  and  give  me  a 
beating,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Just  at  that  time  I  had  to 
run  down  to  Limassol  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
iron  jetty  by  the  High  Commissioner,  who  had  returned  to 
the  island  from  England.  No  sooner  did  I  arrive  there  than 
I  was  challenged  to  fight  a  duel  by  the  choleric  editor  of  the 
Limassol  Greek  newspaper,  the  Alethia.  I  was  unable  to 
oblige  him,  because,  as  I  pointed  out,  if  I  killed  him,  as  I  might 
do,  it  would  be  murder,  according  to  English  law,  and  I  should 
be  hanged,  which  was  much  too  great  a  risk  to  incur.  The 
same  evening  I  was  very  nearly  mobbed  by  a  band  of  a 
hundred  rascals,  ready  for  anything,  got  together  by  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion.  These  ruffians  marched  up  to  the 
coffee-house  beside  the  sea  where  I  had  been  sitting  with 
Dr.  Heidenstam,  to  hoot  and  perhaps  lynch  me,  for  all  I 
know.  But  the  police  were  on  the  alert.  A  young  lieu- 
tenant named  De  Jongh  had  come,  in  great  anxiety,  to  warn 
me  of  what  was  going  on,  and  to  entreat  me,  in  order  to 
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avoid  a  disturbance,  to  quit  the  coffee-house  ere  it  was  too 
late.  I  reluctantly  consented  to  beat  a  retreat  and,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Heidenstam,  passed  through  the  mob  without 
recognition,  on  my  way  down  the  road,  as  they  advanced  up 
it  to  find  me.  That  night  I  was  constrained  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  Mr.  Brayshaw,  the  popular  manager  of  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company  in  Cyprus,  who  had  a  bed  made 
up  for  me  on  a  divan  at  the  office. 

When  I  returned  to  Larnaca,  my  printer,  the  Italian 
Mascalchi,  influenced  by  his  Cypriot  partner,  peremptorily 
demanded  a  settlement  of  his  account,  notifying  me  that  the 
next  number  of  the  paper  would  not  appear  unless  the 
amount  due  was  at  once  forthcoming. 

For  some  time  previous  to  all  this,  I  had  been  watching 
events  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  where  the  Arabist  move- 
ment appeared  to  be  making  steady  progress.  A  recent 
mail  from  Egypt  had  brought  me  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Andrew 
Victor  Philip,  the  Editor  of  the  Egyptian  Gazette,  with  which 
I  had  been  exchanging.  This  small  English  news-sheet,  then 
appearing  twice  a  week  at  Alexandria,  was  owned  by  a  trio 
of  Englishmen — Mr.  Philip,  who  had  previously  been  in 
business  as  a  stationer;  Mr.  Charles  Eoyle,  an  able  barrister, 
author  of  The  Egyptian  Campaigns,  now  Judge  at  the  Native 
Court  of  Appeal  at  Cairo  ;  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Moberly  Bell,  an 
insurance  agent  and  correspondent  of  the  Times,  who  has 
since  become  well  known  as  manager  of  that  paper. 

Mr.  Philip's  letter  contained  the  MS.  of  a  lampoon  on 
Arabi  Pasha  in  French  doggerel,  with  the  request  that  I 
would  have  it  printed  and  forwarded  with  all  secrecy  to  an 
address  he  gave  me  at  Alexandria.  The  copies  had  been 
struck  off,  and  were  lying  there,  on  my  table,  awaiting  the 
mail.  When  I  received  my  printer's  ultimatum  I  deter- 
mined to  deliver  them  myself  I  had  then  had  quite  enough 
of  Cyprus  one  way  and  another. 

E 


CHAPTEK  IV 

THE   HOME  OF   MIEACLES 

When  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  turn  my  back  on  Cyprus, 
it  did  not  take  me  very  long  to  prepare  for  my  departure. 
I  was  able  to  take  passage  on  board  the  first  steamer  that  left 
for  Egypt  after  the  Cyprus  Times  had  ceased  to  appear,  and 
reached  Alexandria  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours'  run.  We  were 
then  about  the  middle  of  February  '82. 

The  glorious  aspect  of  the  great  commercial  capital  of 
Egypt  burst  upon  me  in  delightful  contrast  to  the  wearisome 
vision  of  the  backward,  poverty-stricken  little  island  I  had 
just  left.  There,  in  Cyprus,  from  one  year's  end  to  another 
my  ears  had  tingled  with  an  incessant  wail  of  disappointment 
and  discontent :  summer  drought,  plagues  of  locusts,  failures 
of  crops,  bitter  protestations  against  the  Government.  In 
winter  time  torrential  rains,  sometimes  bringing  a  man's 
house  clattering  down  about  his  ears,  when  he  least  expected 
such  an  event  to  happen,  and  throughout  the  prolonged 
scorching  summer,  a  soil  hard  as  iron.  Here,  at  Alexandria, 
the  busy  polygenous  population  seemed  as  happy  as  the  day 
was  long.  Everything  breathed  of  wealth  :  the  beautiful  port 
with  its  splendid  breakwater,  its  docks  and  shipping,  its  huge 
warehouses  gorged  with  the  rich  produce  of  a  marvellously 
fruitful  land ;  then  the  extensive  European  quarter  with  the 
princely  mansions  of  the  opulent  magnates  of  commerce  and 
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finance,  the  well-built,  lofty  houses  where  more  ordinary  folk 
lived  in  flats,  the  shops  decked  with  the  latest  novelties,  the 
many  banking  and  commercial  firms  located  in  buildings 
that  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  any  of  our  own  con- 
tinental capitals,  the  spacious  main  thoroughfares  paved 
throughout  with  large  stone  flags  ;  and  the  great  Mehemet 
Ali  Square,  which,  although  not  at  that  time  boasting  of  the 
palatial  piles  that  now  adorn  it,  still  presented  a  highly 
grandiose  appearance,  with  its  habitations  many  stories 
high,  its  fountains,  its  alleys  of  shady  limes,  its  life-size 
equestrian  statue  of  that  bold  Vice -King,  founder  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  who  not  only  cast  off  the  Turkish  yoke, 
and  nearly  hurled  the  Sultan  from  his  throne,  but  who,  by 
the  hand  of  his  son,  Ismael,  who  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  Khedive  of  that  name,  supported  by  the  Deftedar,  was  the 
first  to  conquer  the  Soudan,  and  to  give  that  impetus  to  the 
prosperity  of  Egypt  which  it  has  never  since  lost. 

This  European  quarter  of  Alexandria,  this  kernel  of  wealth 
in  the  Arab  town  that  has  risen  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Ptolemies,  watered  on  one  side  by  the  rippling 
blue  sea  waves,  is  bounded  on  the  others  by  the  meaner 
dwellings  of  that  populous  colony  of  Greeks,  Italians,  and 
Maltese  of  the  lower  strata  of  society,  who  have  made 
Alexandria  their  home,  and  who  in  their  turn  are  shut  in  by 
the  squalid  hovels  of  the  Arabs.  But  as  a  new  arrival  I  saw 
naught  of  this  less  attractive  side  of  the  picture.  My  open 
victoria-cab,  with  its  two  sorry  nags,  their  driver  in  greasy, 
threadbare  tarbouch  and  long  blue  cotton  gallabiah,  galloped 
up  with  me,  along  Frank  Street,  from  the  port  to  the  great 
square.  There  all  the  outward  evidence  of  immense  riches 
expanding  on  every  side  produced  on  my  mind  an  impression 
similar  to  that  which  caused  Bllicher,  when  taken  into  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  London  on  a  visit  to  the  Bank  of  England 
and  other  big  financial  houses,  to  blurt  out  with  characteristic 
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candour  :  "  What  a  line  place  this  would  be  to  sack  !  "  Little 
did  I  imagine  at  that  moment  that  all  this  beautiful  Christian 
quarter  of  the  Moslem  town  really  was  destined  to  be  given 
up  to  rapine  at  no  very  distant  date,  to  be  reduced  by  fire  to 
a  mass  of  ruins;  but,  happily,  only  to  rise  again  from  its 
ashes,  more  splendid  and  wealthy  than  before. 

I  found  my  old  pupil,  Mr.  George  Goussio,  at  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Bank  in  Cherif  Pasha  Street,  and  after  a  chat,  went 
in  search  of  Mr.  Andrew  Victor  Philip,  whom  I  discovered 
half-buried  amidst  piles  of  old  ledgers  and  newspapers,  in  a 
poky  little  office  near  the  great  square.  Mr.  Philip  was  of 
Hebrew  extraction.  He  belonged  to  that  class  of  Israelites 
who  cost  the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  Jews  to 
Christianity  such  a  prodigious  sum  of  money  to  bring  into 
the  right  path  and  keep  there.  For  if  we  divide  the  amount 
expended  by  the  number  of  conversions  effected,  it  works 
out  to  some  thousands  of  pounds  apiece.  When  I  was  at 
Constantinople  at  the  time  of  the  Turko- Russian  war,  a 
dozen  or  so  of  these  converted  Jews  threatened  to  go  out 
on  strike ;  for  when,  after  a  deal  of  trouble,  they  had  definitely 
embraced  Christianity,  they  had  turned  to  the  missionaries 
who  had  converted  them,  saying  :  "  Now  that  we  have  be- 
come Christians  you  must  find  us  employment,  for  our  own 
people  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  us."  As  the 
missionaries  were  unable  to  find  employment  for  the  new 
converts,  they  consented  to  pay  them  a  pound  a  week  until 
they  got  sometliing  to  do.  But  they  were  never  able  to  get 
work,  or  at  all  events  said  so,  and  after  a  while  they  returned 
to  the  missionaries,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  them  to  live  on  such  a  small  sum  as  a  pound  a  week, 
adding  that  if  their  wages  were  not  forthwith  raised  to  thirty 
shillings  they  would  return  to  their  old  religion.  After  much 
wrangling  and  higgling,  the  missionaries,  highly  alarmed, 
consented,  I  believe,  to  a  compromise  at  twenty-five  shillings. 
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Mr.  Philip  got  into  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  clergy  at 
Malta,  when  he  was  quite  young.  I  think  he  was  an  orphan, 
having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both  father  and  mother. 
He  was  brought  up  by  these  worthy  people  in  the  Christian 
faith,  and  educated  at  their  expense,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Wisely, 
father  of  that  same  Lieutenant  Wisely,  aide-de-camp  to 
Sir  Eobert  Biddulph,  who  had  the  luck  to  marry  one  of  the 
pretty  daughters  of  Sir  Donald  Currie,  having  had  a  hand 
in  his  early  training.  Shortly  before  the  time  I  made  Mr. 
Philip's  acquaintance  at  Alexandria,  he  had  been  manager 
to  some  Stationers'  Company  in  that  city,  which  had  gone 
into  bankruptcy,  but  through  no  fault  of  his,  and  he  had  then 
turned  his  attention  to  journalism  for  a  livelihood. 

I  handed  him  the  lampoon  on  Arabi  Pasha  he  had  been 
afraid  to  print  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
that  followed,  ascertained  that  Mr.  Charles  Pioyle  and  Mr. 
C.  F.  Moberly  Bell,  in  so  far  as  liability  was  concerned,  had 
both  severed  their  connection  with  the  Egyptian  Gazette,  for 
which  Mr.  Philip,  in  future,  was  to  be  solely  responsible. 
This  gentleman  then  went  on  to  tell  me  that  he  had  ordered 
printing  plant  of  his  own  in  Europe,  that  the  paper  was  to  be 
enlarged,  and  would  shortly  appear  daily  in  English  and 
French,  instead  of  bi-weekly  in  English  alone.  He  ended 
by  mentioning  that  a  smart  correspondent  would  be  required 
at  Cairo,  and  held  out  hopes  that  the  post  might  be  offered 
to  me. 

The  necessity  for  the  two  languages  was  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  comparatively  few  people  in  Egypt,  in  those 
days,  understood  English,  whereas  practically  all  the  educated 
part  of  the  community  were  familiar  with  French.  Indeed 
Italian  and  French  were  the  two  tongues  most  commonly 
spoken  between  Europeans  of  different  nationalities.  Business 
would  be  transacted  in  the  language  of  Dante  of  a  morning, 
while  that  of  Alfred  de  Musset  prevailed  in  the  drawing- 
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rooms  after  dark.  The  Near  East  is  the  home  of  the  poly- 
glot, just  as  it  is  the  home  of  polygyny.  The  French,  Italians, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Copts  have  splendid  schools  in 
Egypt.  If  a  young  fellow  finds  any  particular  language 
necessary  to  him,  he  learns  it,  and  does  so  with  great  facility. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  to  meet  a  lad 
of  fourteen  who  could  carry  on  a  conversation  in  five  or  six 
different  tongues,  but  English  was  not  one  of  them,  although 
uo  doubt  it  would  be  now. 

Leaving  Mr.  Philip  with  his  lampoon,  I  strolled  into 
a  cafe  on  the  square,  and  to  my  lively  surprise,  who  should 
be  the  first  person  I  met  as  I  entered  but  Mr.  Alexander 
Sarafian,  the  Armenian  who  had  been  in  charge  of  Messrs. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  printing  office  in  Cyprus.  He  had 
abandoned  the  island  in  disgust,  like  the  others,  a  few  weeks 
before  me,  and  had  invested  some  modest  savings  in  a  small 
press  of  his  own  established  in  a  street  off  the  Moosky  at 
Cairo,  where  he  conducted  a  diminutive  newspaper  in  Arabic, 
a  victim  at  frequent  intervals  to  the  annoyance  of  being 
pulled  up  short  by  the  Government  Censor  as  at  Constanti- 
nople. Evidently  he  was  in  clover,  judging  from  his  gold  chain 
rather  ostentatiously  displayed,  his  neat  black  stambouline 
frockcoat,  his  brand-new  tarbouch,  and  the  affability  where- 
with he  invited  me  to  coffee  and  narghileh,  taking  me  anon 
to  dinner  at  a  big  brasserie,  where  a  bevy  of  pretty,  engaging 
Jewesses  from  the  Danube,  with  sloe-like  eyes  and  strawberry 
lips,  ministered  to  our  wants,  and  where  we  washed  down  the 
tasty  viands  with  many  a  flagon  of  that  iced  lager-beer  which 
fable  tells  us  Gambrinus  loved  to  imbibe. 

"We  journeyed  up  to  Cairo  together,  and  as  the  train  sped 
on  its  way,  had  a  splendid  view  of  that  gloriously  fertile 
Delta  which  pours  its  untold  wealth  into  the  seaport  we  had 
quitted.  Right  and  left  an  immense  expanse  of  flat  land, 
swarthy  as  those  who  tilled  it,  divided  into  patches  by  narrow 
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canals,  and  covered  by  crops  in  various  stages  of  growth  : 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  clover,  grain  of  various  sorts,  and  I  know 
not  what  else.  And  it  is  the  same  all  the  year  round,  one 
crop  being  removed  to  make  room  for  another.  I  could  see 
no  roads,  naught  but  a  few  narrow  paths  winding  along  the 
banks  of  the  network  of  waterways,  which  in  some  instances 
were  no  broader  than  a  good-sized  ditch,  and  elsewhere  wider 
than  one  could  leap.  The  railway  line  was  the  highway  for 
man  and  beast,  as  for  the  snorting  locomotive  and  its  rolling 
freight.  On  every  side  stood  the  rustic  appliances  for  con- 
veying water,  rich  in  fertilising  silt,  to  land  that  never  had 
repose  :  the  chadoufs  with  their  long  slender  spars  jerking  up 
and  down,  the  creaking  water-wheels  with  their  earthenware 
pots  revolving  slowly  round  and  round.  There  were  the  fella- 
heen, those  who  pay  the  taxes  and  keep  the  bondholders  fat, 
who  produce  all  the  riches  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  of  Tantah, 
Mansourah,  Zagazig,  and  Damanhour, — there  they  were,  a 
swarthy,  industrious,  patient  race,  in  blue  cotton  gowns  and 
coarse  brown  felt  skullcaps,  bending  over  their  hoes,  guiding 
their  primitive  ploughs,  steadfastly  tilling  their  marvellously 
fertile  soil ;  there  were  their  homes,  great  compact  blocks  of 
hovels  built  of  sunburnt  bricks,  with  a  tower  or  two  rising 
a  space  above,  and  giving  shelter  to  myriads  of  pigeons  flying 
around  in  flocks  of  countless  numbers.  Here  and  there  a 
cluster  of  thickly  foliaged  verdant  trees,  set  down  as  it  were, 
against  a  corner  of  the  village,  or  placed  out  in  the  open  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  flat  expanse.  And  above  it  all, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  roam,  a  pale-blue  sky,  without  a  cloud, 
without  a  speck,  and  a  fierce  sun  darting  his  scorching  rays 
on  the  earth  below. 

Mr.  Ardern  Hulme  Beaman,  in  his  very  interesting 
reminiscences  of  Tioenty  Years  in  the  Mar  East,  mentions 
that  when  he  left  the  Consular  Service  to  embark  in  journalism, 
he  had  only  a  hundred  pounds  or  so  before  him.     When  1 
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reached  Cairo  with  Sarafian  to  seek  a  living  in  the  same 
way,  I  think  the  contents  of  my  purse  amounted  to  three 
sovereigns,  and  I  had  no  immediate  prospect  of  getting  any 
more.  But  my  heart  never  failed  me.  By  the  aid  of  Sarafian's 
introduction  I  was  able  to  secure  a  room  at  a  respectable 
lodging-house  in  Esbekieh  Street,  kept  by  a  Frenchman 
named  Boulin,  a  civil  engineer,  who  had  formerly  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Egyptian  Public  Works  Department,  where  he 
had  prudently  saved  some  money,  and  was  completing  his 
pile  by  letting  bachelors'  diggings,  an  undertaking  which 
proved  so  highly  satisfactory  that  he  was  able,  some  years 
afterwards,  to  dispose  of  his  lodging-house  at  a  remunerative 
figure,  and  return  to  his  own  country  there  to  plant  his 
cabbages  in  comfort. 

I  had  not  been  many  days  at  the  Egyptian  capital  before 
I  became  aware  that  two  other  friends  beside  Sarafian  were 
near  at  hand  :  M.  Tiburce  Morisot  and  M.  Ernest  Yauquelin, 
two  Frenchmen  to  whom  I  have  alluded  in  my  Reminiscences 
of  a  Bashi  Bazov.h,  and  whom  I  had  left  at  Athens,  under  a 
thick  cloud  of  impecuniosity,  when  I  set  out  to  seek  fortune 
in  Cyprus.  But  whilst  I  had  been  wasting  four  years  of  my 
life  in  that  miserable  island,  they  had  bestirred  themselves. 
Having  the  good  sense  to  turn  their  attention  to  a  land  where 
money  circulated  in  abundance,  they  had  set  out  for  Egypt 
together,  and  after  some  vicissitudes  at  the  commencement, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  A^auquelin,  had  both  succeeded  in 
attaining  good  positions  in  the  Government  service.  Morisot 
was  no  less  a  person  than  Chef  de  Cabinet  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  with  a  salary  of  £600  a  year  ;  Vauquelin  had  become 
Chief  of  the  European  Press  Bureau  which  included  the  post 
of  Censor  on  the  European  papers  published  in  Egypt,  at  a 
similar  salary,  thereby  demonstrating  that  Egypt  was  still 
the  home  of  miracles,  in  the  early  eighties,  as  in  the  more 
distant  days  of  Moses. 
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The  Ministries  of  Einance  and  Home  Affairs  were  located 
then  as  now  in  a  palace  that  had  formerly  served  to  lodge 
the  harem  of  a  powerful  Egyptian  Minister  in  the  Khedive 
Ismael's  time,  known  as  the  Moufettish.  This  man,  also 
named  Ismael,  was  the  deposed  Khedive's  foster-brother,  and 
his  story  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  in  Near  Eastern  history. 

The  son  of  a  fellah  woman,  he  had  been  the  potentate's 
playmate  and  schoolfellow  as  a  child;  his  companion,  his 
creature  as  a  youth  ;  his  steward  on  attaining  manhood. 
When  Ismael,  the  Prince,  became  Khedive,  Ismael,  the  fellah, 
entered  the  Government  service  and,  like  Joseph,  soon  rose  to 
be  second  power  in  the  state.  Prime  Minister,  Minister  of 
Finance,  confidant,  favourite,  he  reminds  me  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  the  butcher's  son.  His  fall  was  quite  as  sudden, 
and  infinitely  more  tragic. 

It  was  he  who  conducted  the  delicate  negotiations  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  which  made  the 
descent  in  the  Khedivial  family  direct,  and  thereby  ousted 
Halim  Pasha,  the  lawful  heir,  from  the  succession ;  it  was  he 
and  i^ubar,  the  Armenian,  between  them,  who  arranged  all 
the  loans  contracted  locally  and  in  Europe,  to  meet  the 
Khedive  Ismael's  reckless  expenditure.  Nubar  had  a  good 
share  in  the  pickings ;  the  Moufettish  amassed  a  colossal 
fortune.  He  owned  vast  tracts  of  the  best  land  in  Egypt, 
and  palaces  in  every  province.  In  his  harem  at  Cairo,  where 
hundreds  of  Government  clerks  of  many  nationalities  now 
drive  the  pen,  were  hundreds  of  female  slaves  jealously  watched 
over  by  a  brigade  of  sexless,  sable  attendants.  Women  of 
every  hue  were  there,  from  the  fair-skinned,  blue-eyed,  golden- 
haired  Circassian  to  the  ebony-coloured,  thick-lipped,  woolly- 
headed  Soudanese.  Hard  by  stood  the  Salamlik,  another  palace, 
where  the  great  man  received  visitors.  This  property  had 
belonged  to  Haidar  Pasha,  but  the  Moufettish  wanted  it 
because  it  stood  close  to  his  harem,  so  it  became  a  case  of 
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Naboth's  vineyard  over  again,  and  Haidar  had  to  take  another 
residence  in  exchange.  This  building  was  occupied  by  the 
Ministries  of  Justice  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  fall  of  the  Moufettish  occurred  at  the  time  when  the 
European  Court  of  Inquiry  was  engaged  in  throwing  light  on 
the  chaos  of  Egyptian  finance,  and  prying  into  the  past 
administration  of  the  country.  The  Khedive  Ismael,  pressed 
to  say  which  way  certain  large  amounts  of  money  had  gone, 
wanted  his  foster-brother  to  act  the  part  of  scapegoat.  But 
the  latter  would  have  none  of  it,  and  one  morning  there 
was  a  violent  scene  between  the  pair  at  Abdeen  Palace  in 
consequence. 

"  I  shall  tell  the  Court  of  Inquiry,"  said  the  Minister,  "  that 
I  have  done  nothing  save  by  order  of  your  Highness,  and 
shall  produce  documentary  authority  for  my  acts." 

"Ah!  truly,"  replied  the  Khedive  with  one  of  his  cruel 
smiles,  "  you  would  do  that." 

Then  when  the  discussion  had  become  more  calm,  the  con- 
versation turned  to  the  subject  of  the  health  of  Prince  Hassan, 
who  was  lying  ill  at  Ghezireh  Palace. 

"  Eeturn  here  at  three  o'clock,"  said  the  Khedive,  as  his 
Minister  was  taking  leave  on  the  stroke  of  noon  ;  "  we  will 
drive  to  Ghezireh  to  see  Hassan.  We  can  there  talk  the 
matter  over  at  greater  length,  and  perhaps  find  a  solution  to 
the  difficulty." 

Punctually  at  three  the  Moufettish  was  back  at  Abdeen. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  and  the  Khedive,  seated  side  by  side  in 
the  open  victoria  and  pair,  apparently  on  the  best  of  terms, 
drove  away  to  Ghezireh  Palace.  This  charming  residence, 
now  a  first-class  hotel,  stands  just  beyond  Kasr-el-Nil 
bridge,  in  most  beautiful  grounds  washed  by  the  Nile.  On 
the  afternoon  in  question,  one  of  the  Khedive's  yachts,  with 
steam  up,  lay  moored  alongside  the  marble  quay.  The  view 
of  the  vessel  aroused  no  misgiving  in  the  Minister's  mind,  for 
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the  Khedive  had  said  something  about  a  blow  and  chat  on 
the  river. 

Arrived  at  the  palace,  the  Khedive  and  his  foster-brother 
repaired  to  a  kiosk,  where  coffee  and  cigarettes  were  served. 
Then  the  Khedive  absented  himself  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  son. 
After  a  spell  an  attendant  announced  that  the  Khedive  had 
gone  aboard  his  yacht,  and  desired  his  Minister  to  join  him. 
The  Moufettish  hastened  to  obey  the  command,  but,  unable 
to  find  the  Khedive,  he  inquired  where  he  might  be. 

"  His  Highness  will  be  here  directly,"  was  the  answer. 

At  the  same  moment  the  doors  of  the  saloon  were  abruptly 
closed  and  bolted,  and  the  yacht  steamed  up  the  river.  The 
Khedive,  after  watching  its  departure  from  a  first-floor 
window  of  the  palace,  calmly  drove  back  to  Abdeen.  The 
same  evening  there  was  a  rumour  in  well-informed  circles  at 
the  capital  that  something  had  happened.  No  one  knew 
exactly  what.  Before  bedtime  stories  of  a  ministerial  crisis 
had  got  abroad.  Next  day  the  Official  Gazette  came  out  with 
a  Khedivial  decree  removing  the  great  Minister  from  his  post, 
confiscating  all  his  property,  and  banishing  him  to  the  Soudan. 
A  few  days  later  the  newspapers  announced  that  Ismael 
Pasha,  the  Moufettish,  on  his  journey  up  the  Nile,  had  been 
drinking  so  heavily  that  he  had  succumbed  to  delirium 
tremens  on  the  voyage. 

To  this  day  the  real  end  of  the  powerful  favourite  is 
shrouded  in  mystery.  It  is  true  that  a  tomb  used  to  be 
pointed  out  at  Dongola  as  his  burial-place,  but  it  is  generally 
understood  that  he  was  strangled  on  board  the  yacht  that 
took  him  away  from  Ghezireh  Palace,  and  that  his  corpse, 
sewn  up  in  canvas,  was  pitched  into  the  Nile. 

The  yacht,  after  a  time,  quietly  returned  to  her  moorings 
off  Boulak.  Moustapha  Pasha  Fehmy,  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  prisoner,  was  landed  with  an  unhinged  mind. 
The  Khedive  saw  him  and  sent  him  on  a  trip  to  Europe,  where 
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he  recovered  his  health.  Although  cautiously  refraining  from 
throwing  his  lot  in  with  the  Arabists  he  acted  as  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  two  administrations  preceding  that  of  Eagheb 
Pasha,  whicli  was  in  power  at  the  bombardment,  and  more 
recently  Lord  Cromer  found  him  very  useful  as  Prime  Minister, 
when  nobody  else  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  position. 

Among  the  other  persons  who  came  ashore  from  the  yacht 
after  her  mysterious  trip  was  a  stalwart  sergeant  with  a 
mutilated  thumb,  who  soon  obtained  a  comfortable  post, 
and  who  in  ray  time  could  still  be  seen  occasionally  about 
Cairo.  When  the  affair  had  blown  over  it  leaked  out  that 
the  Moufettish  had  not  drunk  himself  to  death.  He  had 
been  offered  champagne  and  brandy,  to  which  he  was  known 
to  be  partial,  but  had  persistently  rejected  both.  He  would 
only  eat  boiled  eggs  and  drink  water  which  he  drew  himself 
from  the  Nile.  Finding  he  would  not  take  kindly  to  the 
hemlock,  the  executioner,  the  big  sergeant,  was  called  in  to 
strangle  him.  In  the  struggle  the  murderer's  thumb  became 
caught  in  the  Pasha's  vicelike  jaw,  and  he  was  maimed  for 
life. 

The  day  following  the  promulgation  of  the  decree 
banishing  the  Moufettish  to  the  Soudan,  and  stripping  him 
of  all  his  wealth,  his  son  Moustapha,  who  bore  a  striking 
likeness  to  Prince  Napoleon,  the  "  Craint  Plomb,  Plon-Plon  " 
of  the  Second  Empire,  a  simple  youth  with  none  of  his  father's 
crafty  intelligence,  who  had  been  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
faced  his  parent's  assassin,  and  throwing  himself  to  the 
ground,  embraced  his  feet.  The  Khedive  Ismael  bade  him 
rise,  adding — 

"  You  have  naught  to  fear,  my  lad." 

He  was  allowed  to  retain  a  small  portion  of  his  father's 
immense  wealth,  just  sufficient  to  keep  himself  as  a  gentleman 
and  bring  up  a  family  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters  in 
comfort ;  but  his  childless  wife  Faik,  an  adopted  daughter 
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of  the  Khedive  Ismael's  third  princess,  divorced  him  when 
she  found  the  household  expenses  were  to  be  curtailed  ;  and 
he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  ladies  of  his  father's  harem 
who  had  not  borne  their  master  children  sold,  in  defiance  of 
the  law  abolishing  slavery.  In  recent  years  the  Egyptian 
Government,  bending  to  the  pressure  of  Lord  Cromer,  and 
having  Moustapha  Pasha  Fehmy,  the  same  as  took  the  Mou- 
fettish  for  that  fatal  blow  on  the  Nile,  at  its  head,  made  the 
murdered  man's  son  some  further  restitution,  so  that  he  is 
one  of  the  many  who  particularly  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  England  for  her  intervention  in  affairs  Egyptian. 

I  found  my  friend  Morisot,  attired  in  the  latest  fashion, 
seated  at  a  handsome  waiting-table  with  a  line  of  five  or  six 
European  clerks  at  separate  tables  on  each  side  of  him,  in  a 
gorgeous  drawing-room,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  left  wing  of 
what  had  been  the  harem  of  the  great  Moufettish.  The 
Minister  of  Finance,  Ali  Sadik  Pasha,  occupied  an  adjoining 
room,  where  he  had  nothing  to  do  save  affix  his  seal  to  a  few 
documents.  In  another  apartment  Blum  Pasha,  the  Under- 
Secretary,  a  Jew  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  Ottoman 
Bank,  and  who  is  now  manager  of  a  big  financial  establish- 
ment in  Austria,  sat  stamping  documents,  all  day  long,  ever 
and  anon  running  his  eye  up  long  columns  of  figures,  never 
failing  to  detect  an  error,  if  one  there  should  happen  to  be, 
for  Blum  is  a  perfect  prodigy  in  arithmetic. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  this  wing  were  the  rooms  of 
the  representatives  of  England  and  France — Sir  Auckland 
Colvin  and  M.  de  Bredif,  the  successor  to  M.  de  Blignieres 
— who  formed  that  Dual  Control  which  Mahmoud  Sami, 
recently  released  from  Ceylon,  and  Arabi  were  making  such 
a  tremendous  effort  to  upset. 

The  right  wing  of  the  building  sheltered  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  directed  by  this  same  Mahmoud  Sami,  who  also 
presided  over  the  Council  of  ^Ministers ;  and  behind,  in  what 
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had  formerly  been  the  kitchens  and  the  quarters  of  the 
menials,  I  found  Vauquelin  with  a  dozen  or  fifteen  clerks  at 
his  command. 

In  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  wings,  on  the 
ground  floor,  were  the  offices  of  the  Legal  Adviser  to 
Government,  the  Chef  des  Contentieux,  to  give  him  his 
French  title,  where  Borelli  Bey  ruled  supreme.  Above,  Sir 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  whose  name  is  now  prominent  in  connec- 
tion with  the  India  Office,  presided  over  accounts. 

Save  for  a  few  writing-tables  and  chairs  in  the  place  of 
bedroom  furniture,  the  palace  was  practically  the  same  as 
when  the  herd  of  women  were  driven  out  to  find  new 
masters,  after  the  Moufettish  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Nile.  The  armchairs  and  sofas,  all  of  European  manufacture^ 
were  gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  Gold  leaf,  bronze,  marble,  and 
choice  woods,  gilded  mirrors,  silks  and  satins,  velvets  and 
thick  costly  carpets  had  been  employed  with  a  lavish  hand 
in  embellishing  the  nests  of  the  great  man's  favourites. 
Window  curtains  and  door  hangings  that  had  been  invoiced 
by  the  contractors  at  eighty  sovereigns  the  pair,  and  paid  for, 
were  still  there.  The  Controllers  of  Egyptian  Finance  sat  in 
offices  upholstered  in  the  most  costly  pearl-gray  satin,  lined 
with  the  best  silk,  and  with  deftly  fashioned  reclining  chairs 
and  sofas  of  gilded  wood  covered  to  match  the  hangings. 

Morisot's  post  was  practically  a  sinecure,  consisting  chiefly 
in  overlooking  the  writings  of  his  subordinates,  and  in  occa- 
sionally penning  a  letter.  Yauquelin,  on  the  contrary,  had 
his  work  cut  out  for  him.  He  and  his  clerks  had  to  care- 
fully scan  all  the  principal  newspapers  published  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  all  the  local  European  sheets ;  and  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  after  the  arrival  of  every  European  mail,  it  was  their 
duty  to  compile  a  summary  of  what  the  leading  papers  in 
the  important  European  centres  said  about  the  Mahmoud 
Sami- Ahmed  Arabi   Ministry,  for   the   information  of  the 
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President  of  tlie  Council.  Vauquelin  had  also  to  concoct 
carefully  worded  paragraphs  for  insertion  in  papers  subsidised 
by  the  Egyptian  Government,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Ministry  to  any  unseemly  remarks  made  by 
the  local  European  press,  and  he  was  the  instrument  whereby 
reprimands  were  administered  to  and  punishment  inflicted 
on  offenders  of  this  ordei*. 

With  an  introduction  to  M.  de  Blignieres,  Morisot  had 
fallen  erect  on  his  feet,  almost  as  soon  as  he  reached  Egypt, 
where  he  made  his  debut  as  Secretary  to  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
into  the  state  of  Egyptian  Finance,  and  had  forthwith  gone 
straight  ahead.  Not  so  Vauquelin.  He  had  a  hard  struggle. 
Commencing  as  a  schoolmaster  like  myself  in  Cyprus,  a 
never -failing  resource  for  any  one  with  the  least  pre- 
tension to  education,  who  finds  himself  shipwrecked  in 
the  Near  East,  he  had  then  joined  a  Frenchman,  named 
Gaston  LafPon,  who  had  started  a  French  newspaper  on 
ambitious  lines  at  Alexandria,  called  Egy^pte,  which  had 
the  financial  support  of  Eiaz  Pasha  and  most  of  the  large 
financial  houses  and  for  a  time  had  acted  as  its  Cairo  corre- 
spondent at  a  salary  of  £50  a  month.  But,  quarrelling  with 
Laffon,  he  had  then  founded  a  French  newspaper  of  his  own, 
along  with  a  French  printer  named  Jablin,  with  whom  I  after- 
wards became  intimately  associated,  and  whom  Beaman  men- 
tions in  his  Ticenty  Years  in  the  Near  East.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  rival  sheets  got  at  loggerheads,  with  the  result  that 
the  two  editors  fought  a  duel,  and  poor  Vauquelin  was  run 
through  the  neck. 

When  Laffon  had  reached  the  end  of  his  money,  and 
had  no  prospect  of  getting  any  more  to  carry  on  his  paper, 
he  coolly  wrote  an  article  wherein  he  denounced  Mohammed 
as  a  false  prophet.  This  produced  the  effect  he  wanted.  The 
ulemas  at  El  Azhar  clamoured  for  his  life  ;  his  newspaper  was 
suppressed  to  give  them  satisfaction,  and  Cherif  Pasha,  an 
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enlightened  man,  and  a  perfect  gentleman — married  to  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Selves,  the  Suleiman  Pasha  of  Mehemet 
All's  time — who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry,  had 
to  request  M.  Sienkiewicz,  the  French  Consul- General,  to 
order  the  unruly  journalist  out  of  the  country.  This  the 
Consul  consented  to  do  on  condition  that  the  culprit  received 
compensation  sub  rosa ;  and  whilst  Gaston  Laffon  stood  on  the 
poop  of  the  !Messageries  steamer,  about  to  sail  for  Marseilles, 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  Blum  Pasha,  who  came  on 
board  at  the  last  moment,  slipped  an  envelope  into  them 
containing  an  order  on  the  Paris  branch  of  the  Ottoman 
Bank  for  £1000.  So  that  Gaston  Laffon  did  very  well. 
But  on  reaching  Paris  he  became  connected  with  Eothschild, 
and  did  still  better. 

In  the  meanwhile  Vauquelin  had  been  paying  assiduous 
court  to  Cherif  Pasha,  whom  he  had  many  opportunities  of 
serving  with  his  newspaper,  until  it  died  a  natural  death 
through  want  of  capital,  which  is  the  complaint  from  which 
most  journalistic  ventures  in  Egypt  suffer.  When  Cherif 
Pasha  came  to  power,  to  satisfy  the  clamorous  military  party, 
who  correctly  accused  his  predecessor  Eiaz  of  harbouring  the 
intention  to  suppress  Arabi,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  he  re- 
warded Vauquelin  by  making  him  chief  of  the  European  Press 
Bureau,  and  when  Cherif  resigned  in  disgust,  and  Mahmoud 
Sami  took  the  reins  of  government,  with  Arabi  as  War 
Minister,  Vauquelin,  like  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  continued  to 
hold  his  post. 

Morisot,  the  son  of  a  Prefect  of  the  Second  Empire,  was 
an  autocrat,  who  in  the  crisis  looming  ahead  sided  with  the 
Khedivial  party  and  the  Great  Powers.  Vauquelin,  the 
offshoot  of  a  pastrycook,  showed  tendencies  just  the  reverse. 
But  after  all  his  only  aim  was  to  make  a  position  and 
money,  which  is  the  main  object  in  life  of  most  men  who 
have   not  been  born  with  a  silver   spoon   in   their  mouth, 
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and  finding  the  Arabists  appreciated  his  services  he  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  movement. 

When  Morisot  heard  where  I  was  living  he  at  once 
explained  to  me  that  in  Egypt  the  time-honoured  French 
dictum,  "it  is  not  the  cowl  that  makes  the  monk,"  should 
be  taken  in  a  contrary  sense  ;  for  at  Cairo,  he  pointed  out, 
the  cowl  really  did  make  the  monk.  And  he  forthwith 
introduced  me  to  a  charming  French  lady,  almost  middle- 
aged,  named  Madame  Constance  Vergeot,  who  let  much 
more  handsomely  furnished  lodgings  than  those  of  M. 
Boulin,  on  the  first  floor  above  the  Caf^  de  le  Bourse,  where 
she  tenanted  a  spacious  apartment.  There  I  engaged  rooms. 
After  Morisot  had  supplemented  this  friendly  service  by 
presenting  me  to  Santi,  a  Cypriot  with  a  French  wife,  who 
kept  the  restaurant  in  the  Esbekieh  Gardens,  where  every 
one  could  rely  on  a  month's  credit,  he  left  me  to  exert  my 
own  intelligence  for  a  living. 

My  first  effort  was  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Abd-el- 
Kader  Pasha,  who  had  just  been  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  the  Soudan,  to  take  me  with  him  to  Khartoum 
as  European  secretary.  I  had  the  very  best  personal 
introduction,  that  of  Mr.  Douglas  Gibbs,  the  manager  in 
Egypt  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  to  whom  I  had 
brought  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Mr.  Brayshaw, 
their  representative  in  Cyprus.  Mr.  Gibbs  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  on  cordial  terms  with  the  so-called 
Nationalist  party,  whose  leaders  had  already  thrust  themselves 
to  power ;  and  moreover  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
new  Governor.  But  our  united  efforts  failed  to  induce  the 
Pasha  to  enlist  my  services.  He  gave  various  reasons  for 
being  unable  to  comply  with  my  request,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  did  not  desire  to  be  accompanied  by  a  European,  who 
might  be  sending  home  veracious  accounts  of  the  actual  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Soudan. 

F 
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In  the  meanwhile  I  began  contributing  paragraphs  to  the 
Egyptian  Gazette,  and  I  did  not  fail  to  write  to  Mr.  J.  E. 
Eobinson,  who  had  not  then  bended  the  knee  to  arise  Sir 
John,  to  suggest  that  I  should  act  as  Cairo  correspondent  to 
the  Daily  News.  Sir  John's  customary  foresight  and  per- 
spicacity did  not  serve  him  in  this  instance.  The  letter  he 
sent  me  in  reply  to  mine  intimated  that  the  paper  was 
receiving  all  it  required,  and  that  he  did  not  think  that 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt  warranted  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  correspondent  at  the  Egyptian  capital, 
but  should  it  become  more  grave,  then  there  might  be  an 
opening  for  me. 

At  that  moment,  strange  though  it  may  appear  to  the 
readers  of  our  well-informed  daily  press,  there  was  not  a 
single  English  newspaper  correspondent  at  Cairo.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Moberly  Bell,  who  had  inherited  the  Times  correspondence 
from  Mr.  Scott,  who  recently  acted  as  Judicial  Adviser  in 
Egypt,  occasionally  paid  a  visit  to  the  capital,  whence  no 
doubt  many  friends  communicated  with  him ;  but  he  resided 
at  Alexandria  where  also  he  was  busy  with  insurance 
business ;  so  did  the  late  Mr.  A.  D.  Evans,  Manager  of  the 
Telephone  Company  of  Egypt,  who  worked  for  the  Standard, 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Chapman,  Agent  of  the  P.  and  0.,  who  repre- 
sented the  Daily  News,  and  is  now  a  valued  assistant  in 
Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  and  Son's  Tourist  enterprise.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  had  no  correspondent  in  Egypt  at  all,  relying 
entirely  on  Eeuter,  at  that  time  very  ably  served  at  Cairo  by 
a  German  gentleman  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  English, 
named  Schnitzler, 

Acting  on  Vauquelin's  advice  I  had  no  sooner  received  the 
unsatisfactory  reply  from  the  Daily  News  than  I  at  once 
placed  myself  in  communication  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Chapman  at 
Alexandria,  who,  seeing  the  advantage  of  having  a  reliable 
ngent  at  Cairo,  at  once  enlisted  my  services,  and  we  worked 
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together  up  to  the  bombardment.  I  had  no  fixed  salary. 
When  I  wanted  money  I  simply  asked  for  it  and  it  was  sent 
me,  and  I  think  my  earnings  in  this  quarter  averaged  £5  a 
week,  apart  from  what  I  made  with  the  Egyptian  Gazette,  and 
a  guinea  a  week  I  was  receiving  for  a  weekly  letter  to  the 
Bombay  Gazette,  then  in  charge  of  Mr.  Gratten  Geary,  who  had 
been  a  commissariat  officer  during  the  Crimean  War.  In 
the  early  seventies  along  with  Byron  Webber,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  Ingrams,  who  supplied  the  cash,  he  had 
founded  the  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  JVeius,  and 
subsequently  going  out  to  Bombay  to  edit  the  Times  of 
India,  he  had  afterwards  formed  a  syndicate  of  wealthy 
Parsees  to  buy  the  Bomhay  Gazette  from  John  Maclean,  and 
had  since  done  well. 

Soon  after  Chapman  and  I  had  come  to  an  understanding, 
J.  C.  C.  arrived  at  Cairo,  and  forthwith  formally  introduced 
me  to  all  the  big  people  in  the  place.  It  was  thus  that  I 
became  acquainted  with  Sir  Edward  Malet,  on  whom  I  had 
already  called ;  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  ;  Mr.  Isidore  Ornstein, 
his  secretary,  a  Jew  from  the  Danube  ;  Sir  Gerald  Fitzgerald ; 
Blum  Pasha ;  M.  Jules  Gaudard,  the  Khedive's  French  secre- 
tary ;  De  Martino  Bey,  his  Italian  secretary,  a  relative  to  Signer 
De  Martino  the  Italian  Consul-General ;  Tonino  Bey,  another 
Italian  who  had  begun  life  in  Egypt  so  far  back  as  '42  as 
a  stable-boy,  and  had  risen  to  the  position  of  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies;  Ambroise  Sinadino,  a  Greek,  member  of  a 
banking  firm  that  had  a  frightful  smash  some  years  later. 
He  knew  Mr.  Frank  Hill,  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Nexus,  but 
had  not  the  simplicity  to  share  that  gentleman's  childish 
views  anent  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians. 

Forthwith  I  went  into  collar  as  newsmonger,  and  for  years 
afterwards,  save  for  the  brief  interval  caused  by  military 
events,  called  daily  on  a  great  number  of  people  likely  to 
supply  me  with   reliable   information  of  value  to  English 
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readers.  Previous  to  the  bombardment  I  saw  nothing  more 
of  Chapman,  with  whom  I  continued  in  constant  communica- 
tion several  times  a  day  by  telegraph ;  but  Mr.  Philip,  whose 
newspaper  was  gaining  in  importance,  thanks  to  the  informa- 
tion I  never  ceased  to  send  him,  paid  one  flying  visit  to  the 
capital  where  he  introduced  me  to  Eiaz  Pasha,  Cherif  Pasha, 
and  several  other  persons  in  evidence  who  were  likely  to 
be  of  use  to  me. 


I 
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[To  face  tagc'i2. 


CHAPTEE  V 

THE  KHEDIVE  TEWFIK 

Theee  was  some  analogy  in  the  state  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of 
my  arrival  in  the  country,  with  that  of  France  in  the  reign  of 
Lonis  XYI.  In  each  case  the  previous  monarch  had  played 
ducks  and  drakes  with  the  public  money,  and  the  reigning 
sovereign  suffered,  in  a  measure,  for  the  misdeeds  of  his 
predecessor. 

The  Khedive  Ismael,  at  the  zenith  of  his  splendour,  when 
casting  the  cash  advanced  by  the  bondholders  to  right  and 
left,  could  very  well  have  expressed  the  little  anxiety  he 
seemed  to  feel  as  to  what  might  happen  after  him,  in  the 
ominous  words  attributed  to  Louis  XV.  under  similar  circum- 
stances— "  Apres  moi  le  deluge  ! " 

The  deluge  came  in  both  instances.  In  France  it  took  a 
crimson  hue.  A  deluge  of  blood  swept  away  the  monarchy 
amidst  frightful  atrocities,  only  to  end  in  founding  a  despotic, 
military  Empire,  ultimately  upset,  for  the  benefit  of  aU  man- 
kind, by  the  allied  powers  of  Europe.  In  Egypt,  without  the 
interlude  of  a  disgraceful,  sanguinary  Eepublic,  the  military 
seized  the  reins  of  power  and  dictated  their  will  to  the 
sovereign.  No  doubt  they  would  have  repudiated  the 
country's  financial  obligations,  have  driven  the  foreign 
Christian  element  from  the  land,  and  plunged  the  whole 
Valley  of  the  Nile  in  terrific  anarchy,  had   not  England, 
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abandoned  at  the  last  moment  by  France,  intervened  to  crush 
them  single-handed  before  they  had  been  able  to  do  any  very 
great  harm.  This  intervention,  whilst  restoring  order  which 
has  not  since  been  disturbed,  has  brought  to  Egypt  an  era  of 
prosperity  such  as  it  had  never  before  enjoyed  in  modern 
times. 

When  that  incorrigible  spendthrift  the  Khedive  Ismael 
was  finally  sent  about  his  business  and  shipped  away  from 
Alexandria  with  his  harem,  never  to  return,  after  having 
thrown  the  finances  of  the  country  into  an  almost  inextricable 
chaos,  Tewfik,  his  eldest  son,  reigned  in  his  stead.  Tewfik 
was  the  offspring  of  a  pretty  fellaheen  woman  named  Tewfidah, 
who  occupied  quite  a  menial  position  in  Ismael's  household. 
Her  face  was  literally  her  only  fortune,  and  when  it  became 
known  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  fine  boy,  the  mortification 
of  the  beautiful  princesses,  who  had  already  caught  the 
traditional  handkerchief,  was  keen  in  the  extreme. 

Ismael  Pasha  was  already  married  to  three  wives,  and 
Mohammedan  law  allows  a  man  no  more  than  four,  besides 
as  many  concubines  as  he  can  comfortably  maintain.  These 
three  princesses  had  presented  their  mutual  husband  with 
several  daughters,  but  only  one  son  had  previously  been  born 
to  him,  and  he  had  died  in  infancy, — Hussein,  Hassan, 
Mahmoud,  and  Ibrahim  came  later  on, — and  so,  amidst  quite 
a  lively  flutter  in  the  princely  dovecot,  little  Tewfik  was  at 
once  recognised  his  father's  heir. 

Ismael,  who  had  not  yet  inherited  Viceregal  honours, 
behaved  very  well  to  the  young  mother.  He  had  no  more 
love  for  her  than  for  any  of  the  other  ladies  whom  he 
favoured  with  his  attentions,  but  he  married  her  notwith- 
standing, and  so  gave  her  a  proper  status  in  the  Palace.  Her 
life  was  not  a  happy  one.  The  princesses  looked  down  upon 
her  because  she  was  a  fellaheen  woman  whose  family  tilled 
the  land,  but  they  also  hated  her  on  account  of  her  unpardon- 
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able  presumption  in  gaining  the  position  of  mother  of  their 
husband's  second  boy.  Eightly  or  wrongly,  she  had  the  con- 
viction that  the  child's  existence  stood  in  peril,  and  she  soon 
retired  with  the  infant  prince  to  the  secluded  palace  at 
Koubbah,  just  outside  Cairo,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Virgin's  tree,  and  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis.  There  she 
reared  her  boy  with  the  same  watchfulness  and  care  as  wild 
animals  display  in  bringing  up  their  young.  Her  own  breast 
gave  him  his  first  nourishment,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  weaned 
it  was  her  own  hand  that  prepared  his  food.  To  guard 
against  poison,  she  continued  to  exercise  close  supervision 
over  all  he  ate  and  drank  until  he  reached  man's  estate. 

Tewfik  never  went  abroad  like  Hassan  and  Hussein, 
Mahmoud  and  Ibrahim,  his  half-brothers.  His  mother  would 
not  trust  him  out  of  her  sight,  and  he  never  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  European  college  education.  But  he  was  given 
European  tutors ;  and  although,  no  doubt,  he  never  drank 
very  deeply  at  the  spring  of  knowledge,  he  learnt  to  speak 
and  read  English  and  Erench  fluently,  besides  Arabic  and 
Turkish,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  German,  which  was 
very  good  for  an  Oriental. 

When  the  Khedive  Ismael  was  expelled  the  country,  his 
fourth  wife  remained  behind  with  her  son,  and  at  the  time 
I  arrived  at  Cairo  from  Cyprus,  the  Khedive  Tewfik,  his 
mother,  his  wife  and  his  four  young  children,  two  boys  and 
two  girls,  were  all  living  at  that  delightful  little  Palace  at 
the  foot  of  Kasr-el-Nil  bridge,  which  has  been  the  residence 
of  my  respected  old  friend  Ghazi  Ahmed  Moukhtar  Pasha, 
ever  since  he  came  to  Egypt  as  the  Sultan's  High  Commis- 
sioner. 

Tewfik  was  very  fond  of  his  mother,  and  they  dwelt 
under  the  same  roof  at  Ismaelieh  Palace  until  she  died  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighties.  She  exercised  considerable  influence 
over  him,  and  if  he  relied  so  firmly  on  Sir  Edward  Malet 
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during  the  trying  time  that  preceded  the  British  occupation, 
it  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  her  sound  advice.  Only 
at  her  death  did  he  remove  his  home  to  Abdeen  Palace, 
where  his  father  had  lived  before  him,  having  previously 
used  the  building  as  a  mere  day  residence  where  he  trans- 
acted State  business. 

The  Khedive  Ismael  stood  a  head  and  shoulders  above 
most  reprobates.  The  stories  of  his  excesses  and  reckless 
mode  of  life  would  fill  volumes.  His  only  redeeming 
quality  perhaps  was  his  talent  for  agriculture.  He  ruled 
his  country  in  a  happy-go-lucky  playful  style,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  a  rod  of  iron.  When  the  poor  fellaheen, 
bowed  down  with  the  burden  of  excessive  taxation,  failed  to 
meet  the  demands  made  on  them,  his  agents  tied  them  up 
to  the  first  convenient  post  or  tree,  or  laid  them  face  down- 
wards on  the  ground  and  flogged  them  until  they  disgorged 
their  last  piastre  or  succumbed  to  the  punishment.  Under 
this  abominable  rule  not  a  shadow  of  justice  was  possible. 
Bribery  ran  rife.  If  any  one  stood  in  the  tyrant's  way  he 
was  suppressed  like  the  Moufettish.  Should  the  Nile  not 
chance  to  be  handy,  then  the  cup  of  coffee  came  into  play  ;  or 
in  case  the  offender  happened  to  be  a  very  exalted  personage 
a  convenient  railway  accident  might  be  arranged.  When  not 
engaged  in  any  atrocity  of  this  nature,  nor  in  hoodwinking 
Europe,  Ismael  gave  himself  up  to  riotous  living,  and  engaged 
in  debaucheries  that  put  those  of  the  ancients  in  the  shade. 

It  was  evident  this  sort  of  thing  could  not  last.  The  climax 
came  when,  after  entering  into  the  most  solemn  engagements 
with  Europe,  which  was  the  only  w^ay  out  of  his  difficulties, 
the  Khedive  Ismael,  relying  on  a  fanciful  divergence  of 
opinion  among  the  Great  Powers,  and  particularly  on  the 
Sultan,  repudiated  his  undertaking.  It  was  then  that 
Nemesis  overtook  liim.  One  night  the  French  Consul- 
General  called  at  Abdeen  Palace,  and  to  the  despot's  utter 
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bewilderment,  informed  him  that  he  had  been  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting,  that  he  was  deposed,  and 
must  quit  the  country  next  day  ;  and  a  firman  of  the  Sultan 
was  produced  to  that  effect.  The  wretched  creature  in  his 
dire  trouble  offered  to  do  anything,  he  would  pay  every 
piastre,  said  he,  if  he  were  only  given  a  brief  interval.  And 
no  doubt  he  would  have  done  so,  or  have  tried  to.  He  would 
have  put  the  thumbscrews  on  the  Pashas,  have  brought  out 
the  hippo  hide  and  flogged  the  wretched  fellaheen  until  they 
yielded  up  all  they  possessed.  But  it  was  too  late  even  for 
that.     Europe  was  tired  of  him  and  he  had  to  go. 

Tewfik  was  the  reverse  of  his  father.  Erom  the  moment 
of  his  marriage  until  his  death  he  remained  a  model  husband. 
He  was  also  a  devoted  son  and  a  good  parent.  He  had  only 
one  wife,  and  was  not  known  to  have  carried  on  an  intrigue 
with  any  other  woman,  within  the  Palace  or  without.  He 
did  not  smoke  and  never  touched  strong  drink.  He  showed 
himself  careful  in  money  matters,  living  within  his  income, 
and  keeping  his  financial  affairs  in  perfect  order.  In  this 
particular  he  stood  out  as  a  striking  example  to  most  of 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  who,  following  the  practice 
of  the  Khedive  Ismael,  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  without 
counting,  and  with  the  usual  result. 

Tewfik  was  just  according  to  his  views,  but  he  was  only 
mortal,  and  therefore  not  infallible.  Still  he  never  had  recourse 
to  acts  of  violence  like  his  unscrupulous  father.  Although 
reputed  to  have  been  a  party  to  the  fall  of  the  Moufettish,  he 
cannot  be  accused  of  having  had  a  hand  in  his  assassination. 
His  father  was  much  too  cautious  a  man  to  allow  even  his 
son  and  heir  to  know  how  he  contemplated  dealing  with  a 
rebellious  favourite. 

Imbued  with  a  sincere  desire  for  progress,  Tewfik's  one 
ambition  was  to  see  his  country  tranquil  and  prosperous. 
Because  he  showed  himself  just  and  forgiving  he  has  been 
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accused  of  weakness.  But  in  regard  to  that  charge  I  endorse 
every  word  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Edward  Malet  in 
his  despatch  to  Lord  Granville  dated  April  22,  '82,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  bluebook  issued  at  the  time.  A  great 
deal  has  always  been  made  of  that  famous  scene  on  Abdeen 
Square  on  September  9,  '81,  when  Arabi  and  his  colonels 
marched  their  regiments  down  to  the  Palace  and  demanded 
the  dismissal  of  the  Ministry,  which  had  at  its  head  that 
astute  statesman  Eiaz  Pasha,  whom  Arabi  and  his  friends 
feared,  because  they  knew  him  to  be  a  clever,  resolute  man, 
who  might  sooner  or  later  get  the  better  of  them. 

On  that  occasion  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  a  very  determined 
and  energetic  customer,  urged  the  Khedive  Tewfik  to  call 
Arabi  to  him  and  demand  his  sword.  The  Khedive  did  not 
follow  this  advice  but  gave  in,  and  thereupon  won  the  un- 
enviable reputation  of  being  wanting  in  courage,  which 
always  struck  me  as  unjust.  At  that  moment  2500  infantry 
and  cavalry  occupied  the  square  in  front  of  the  Palace,  along 
with  three  batteries  of  field  artillery.  The  Khedive  had  not 
a  hundred  men  at  hand  on  whom  he  could  rely.  Arabi, 
who  afterwards  proved  himself  an  arrant  coward,  thereby 
confirming  the  judgment  passed  upon  him  on  that  very  day 
by  Sir  Charles  Cookson,  might  have  been  awed  and  yielded ; 
but  the  probability  is  that  he  would  have  resisted,  and 
have  appealed  to  the  troops  behind  him  for  protection,  and 
bloodshed  might  have  resulted.  This  was  no  case  of  shutting 
rebellious  Mamelukes  up  in  a  defile  leading  to  a  citadel, 
and  then  shooting  them  down,  as  Mehemet  Ali  acted ;  nor  of 
assembling  mutinous  janizaries  in  a  mosque,  then  closing  the 
doors  and  riddling  them  with  bullets  through  the  windows,  as 
one  of  the  Sultans  had  done  at  Constantinople  at  a  moment 
of  military  effervescence.  The  shooting  party  in  this  instance 
happened  to  be  on  the  other  side.  In  any  case  there  are 
two  ways  of  looking  at  the  matter.     But  it  is  none  the  less 
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true  that  if  Sir  Auckland  Colvin's  bold  advice  had  beeu 
followed  the  position  would  have  been  considerably  simplified, 
whatever  the  immediate  result. 

When  the  Khedive  Tewfik  succeeded  his  father,  he  found 
himself  saddled  with  various  European  administrations  whose 
duty  consisted  in  collecting  the  cash  necessary  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  various  loans.  First  came  the  Public  Debt 
Office,  governed  by  a  committee  of  delegates  from  all  the 
Great  Powers.  We  are  still  occasionally  reminded  of  the 
existence  of  this  department  by  the  obstinate  opposition  made 
by  the  French  and  Eussian  delegates  to  any  measure  likely 
to  benefit  the  Egyptian  people  that  touches  its  Eeserve  Fund, 
which  has  now  reached  an  utterly  unwarranted  amount. 
This  Public  Debt  Office  had  the  revenues  of  certain  provinces 
assigned  to  it  to  provide  for  the  coupon  of  the  two  chief  loans. 
Next  came  the  department  of  the  Egyptian  Domains,  governed 
by  a  Frenchman,  an  Englishman,  and  an  Arab,  whose 
revenues  went  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  Eothschild  Loan. 
Then  there  was  the  Daira  Sanieh,  comprising  private  landed 
property  belonging  to  the  ex-Khedive  and  certain  members 
of  his  family  which  had  been  pawned  for  other  special 
advances.  Here  again  affairs  were  managed  by  an  English- 
man, a  Frenchman,  and  an  Arab,  as  was  also  the  Eailways 
Administration,  whose  revenue  went  to  the  Public  Debt 
Office  ;  whilst  the  Port  Dues  and  Custom-House  set  apart  for 
the  same  service  were  both  managed  by  Englishmen.  In 
order  to  make  quite  sure  that  Egypt  did  not  again  outrun  the 
constable,  the  Khedive  had,  moreover,  been  provided  with  two 
European  Controllers,  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman,  who 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  deliberations  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  had  the  right  to  put  their  veto 
on  any  increase  in  the  budget  which  they  considered  in- 
expedient, or  dangerous  to  the  equilibrium  of  Egyptian 
finance. 
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The  Khedive  Tewfik,  along  with  his  Prime  Minister,  Pdaz 
Pasha,  gave  the  controllers  frank  support,  and  both  did  all  in 
their  power  to  carry  out  the  engagements  that  had  been  con- 
tracted with  Europe.  But  Tewfik,  almost  from  the  moment 
of  his  accession,  had  to  contend  with  dangerous  intrigues. 
On  the  one  hand,  from  his  own  father  Ismael,  who  was  in 
Europe,  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  be  reinstated  in  Egypt 
again;  and  on  the  other,  from  Prince  Halim  Pasha,  who 
was  at  Constantinople,  where  apparently  he  succeeded  in 
getting  the  ear  of  the  Sultan.  Halim,  the  last  surviving  son 
of  the  great  Mehemet  Ali,  being  the  senior  male  member 
of  the  family,  should,  in  accordance  with  Mohammedan  law, 
have  succeeded  Ismael  as  Khedive,  had  not  the  succession 
been  made  direct  in  Ismael's  male  line  at  Ismael's  instance,  a 
favour  for  which  he  handed  over  his  fleet  of  armour-plated 
ships  and  many  a  bag  of  gold  to  the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz. 

It  is  true  that  Halim,  to  avoid  the  coffee  or  worse,  had 
consented  to  relinquish  all  his  property  in  Egypt  to  Ismael, 
along  with  his  birthright,  for  the  proverbial  mess  of  pottage. 
When  this  solemn  engagement  had  been  wrung  from  him,  he 
was  banished  the  country,  and  after  a  tour  in  Europe  had 
repaired  to  Constantinople  to  join  his  sister  the  Princess 
Zeinab,  who  had  preceded  him  many  years  before.  This 
exceedingly  wealthy  woman  owned  all  that  expanse  of 
valuable  entailed  land  where  Shepheard's  Hotel  stands,  and 
which  is  bordered  by  the  road  to  Boulak  on  the  south,  and 
by  the  Nile  on  the  west.  She  was  a  perfect  Messalina 
Valeria.  Her  lust  and  her  atrocious  cruelty  to  keep  her 
reputation  spotless  were  without  limit.  Her  eunuchs  held  a 
permanent  commission  to  scour  Cairo  in  search  of  well-built, 
comely  Christian  youths,  and  bring  them  to  the  Palace. 
Many  a  foolhardy  adventurous  Don  Juan,  tempted  by  the 
suggestion  of  an  intrigue  in  a  Turkish  harem,  would  unsus- 
pectingly allow  himself  to  be  led,  blindfolded,  through   a 
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garden   postern   at   dead  of  night   by  some   black,  sexless 
guide. 

In  those  once  lovely  grounds  there  could  still  be  seen  in 
my  time  a  kiosk  half  in  ruins,  which  I  visited.  Walls  and 
ceiling  were  lined  with  sheets  of  mirror,  so  deftly  set  together 
as  to  almost  hide  the  joins.  There  the  Princess  received  the 
sweetheart  who  in  a  few  hours  would  be  her  victim.  When 
the  time  came  for  the  tragic  issue  to  what  had  appeared  to 
be  a  love  story,  but  was  only  a  tale  of  lust,  when  the  narcotic 
had  taken  effect  and  the  temerarious  gallant  lay  wrapped  in 
slumber,  this  she-devil,  clapping  her  hands,  withdrew  from 
the  apartment.  Then  the  sable  attendants  came,  and 
promptly  placing  the  inanimate  form  in  a  weighted  sack,  bore 
the  burden  between  them  to  the  water's  edge,  where  they 
pitched  it,  without  further  ceremony,  in  the  flood. 

Light  was  eventually  thrown  on  the  sudden  and  in- 
explicable disappearance  of  several  well-connected  youths, 
through  a  young  Greek  who  had  been  stealthily  followed  to 
the  Palace  by  some  friends,  unperceived  by  his  guide.  It  had 
been  previously  arranged  that  if  he  failed  to  rejoin  his  com- 
panions at  an  appointed  time,  they  were  to  raise  an  alarm 
and  effect  an  entrance  into  the  Palace  along  with  the  Consul 
and  Egyptian  authorities.  This  was  done,  and  the  bold 
young  Hellene,  keen  on  amorous  adventures,  having  cautiously 
avoided  the  narcotic,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  rescued  in 
the  nick  of  time.  The  Princess  Zeinab,  a  daughter  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  aunt  of  the  reigning  potentate,  and  all-power- 
ful, met  with  no  adequate  punishment  for  her  heinous  crimes. 
She  merely  had  to  indemnise  the  families  of  her  murdered 
paramours,  and  suffer  exile.  Proceeding  to  Constantinople 
she  took  up  her  residence  at  a  palace  she  owned  on  the 
Bosphorus,  where  she  was  joined  later  on  by  her  brother 
Halim,  and  where  she  died  whilst  I  was  still  in  Egypt. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  with  certainty,   even  at  this 
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distant  date,  that  certain  members  of  the  unruly  military 
party  were  the  direct  agents  of  either  the  Khedive  Ismael 
or  of  Prince  Halim.  But  if  not  direct  agents  they  certainly 
played  the  part  of  indirect  instruments,  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly. There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  turbulent 
behaviour  of  the  military  chiefs  was  taken  advantage  of  to 
further  the  intrigues  of  both  pretenders,  just  as  the  dis- 
graceful events  that  latterly  occurred  in  France,  in  connection 
with  the  Dreyfus  case,  were  utilised  both  by  Orleanists  and 
Imperialists. 

The  trusted  agents  in  Egypt  of  the  deposed  Khedive  were 
the  brothers  Vladimir  and  Maximilian  Lavison,  two  Jews  who 
enjoyed  Eussian  protection,  which  effectually  shielded  them 
from  molestation  on  the  part  of  the  Khedive's  Government. 
They  were  very  active,  and  proved  accomplished  conspirators 
worthy  of  a  past  age.  Their  system  consisted  in  keeping  the 
countr}^  in  a  constant  state  of  unrest.  I  remember  Max 
Lavison  once  remarking  to  me — 

"  Mind  you,  when  we've  upset  this  Ministry,  I  don't  say 
we  shan't  do  our  best  to  upset  the  next." 

That  one  sentence  amply  explains  their  tactics.  With  a 
number  of  agents  in  their  pay,  Arab  and  European,  they  were 
in  a  position  to  easily  and  effectually  fan  the  flame  of  disorder 
without  the  least  fear  of  such  hare-brained  men  as  Arabi  and 
his  friends  suspecting  whence  the  current  came.  One  of  their 
systems  was  to  spread  all  kinds  of  mendacious  reports  calcu- 
lated to  degrade  the  Khedive  Tewfik  in  public  opinion.  It 
was  they  who  worked  most  assiduously  to  brand  him  with  a 
reputation  for  weakness,  cowardice,  and  incapacity  ;  whilst 
their  master,  the  Khedive  Ismael,  never  ceased  to  ding-dong 
into  the  ears  of  the  Great  Powers  that  if  he  were  only  allowed 
to  return  to  the  Nile  Valley  he  would  very  speedily  re- 
establish order  there. 

Halim  at  Constantinople,  crippled  in  fortune,  but  with  the 
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purse  of  his  wealthy  sister,  the  infamous  Princess  Zeinab,  at 
his  disposal,  chiefly  relied  for  support  on  the  goodwill  of 
the  Sultan  and  France,  and  on  the  intelligence  and  activity 
of  his  agents  at  the  Egyptian  capital — Osnian  Pasha  Fouzi, 
an  elderly  Circassian,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Mehemet 
All,  and  Hassan  Moussa  effendi,  a  restless,  intriguing  spirit, 
who  had  more  than  once  been  in  conflict  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  only  just  returned  from  a 
term  of  exile  in  the  Soudan.  It  came  out  at  the  inquiry 
held  after  the  occupation  that  between  them  they  had 
received  something  like  £30,000  from  Princess  Zeinab  to 
be  expended  in  influencing  the  military  party  to  depose 
Tewfik  and  proclaim  Halim  in  his  place ;  and  although  it 
has  been  stated  that  Hassan  Moussa  appropriated  the  whole 
of  this  large  sum  to  his  own  use,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
this  explanation  as  to  what  actually  became  of  the  money  is 
the  correct  one. 

Poor  Tewfik  !  He  found  himself  beset  on  every  side  :  by 
the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  who  sought  to  regain  some  of  that 
influence  in  Egypt  which  his  predecessor,  Abdul  Aziz,  had 
bartered  away,  after  a  good  deal  of  higgling,  for  war-ships 
and  much  gold ;  by  his  own  father,  simple  enough  to  fondle 
the  fancy  that,  by  creating  disturbances  in  the  country  he  had 
once  ruled  with  such  a  heavy  hand,  he  might  be  reinstated 
in  the  position  he  had  lost  by  his  own  inane  folly,  to  play 
the  part  of  gendarme;  by  his  own  uncle  Halim,  who 
in  truth  only  wanted  his  birthright;  by  the  Powers,  and 
particularly  England  and  France,  who,  under  the  penalty  of 
abdication,  insisted  that  he  must  uphold  the  Control  and  the 
obligations  contracted  with  Europe ;  by  Arabi  and  his  fellows, 
who,  utterly  incapable  of  governing  themselves,  nevertheless 
wanted  a  clean  sweep  made  of  the  European  devil  and  all 
his  works,  including  the  Control. 

I  may  well  say,  poor  Tewfik !     He  was  sure  to  be  wrong 
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whatever  he  did.  If  he  honestly  fulfilled  his  engagements 
with  the  bondholders,  he  would  have  Arabi  and  Mahmoud 
Sami  threatening  him.  If  he  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Egyptian  agitators,  his  fate  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  his 
father.  And  whether  he  took  one  course  or  the  other,  the 
Sultan,  Ismael,  and  Halim  were  there  ready  to  pounce  down 
on  him,  and  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  Khedive  Tewfik,  when  I  first  knew  him  in  '82,  was 
a  little  over  thirty.  With  fair,  smooth  skin,  blue  eyes,  auburn 
whiskers,  and  short  beard  of  the  same  tint  trimmed  slightly 
to  a  point,  he  had  a  remarkably  placid,  pleasing  countenance. 
The  likeness  to  his  father  was  striking,  but  he  had  not  in- 
herited the  same  lustful  expression  about  the  mouth,  which 
was  perhaps  no  disadvantage.  He  was  below  the  middle 
height,  and  showed  a  tendency  to  be  stout. 

Both  before  and  after  the  events  of  '82  he  always  closely 
attended  to  State  affairs,  and,  except  during  the  Arabist 
agitation,  every  act  of  government  had  his  careful  attention. 
Although  his  own  views  may  not  always  have  coincided  with 
the  measures  that  were  adopted,  he  was  not  the  mere  puppet 
he  is  represented  to  have  been,  and  he  never  hesitated  to 
express  to  Lord  Cromer  his  opinion  on  what  was  being  done, 
and  to  back  it  up  with  argument.  But  of  course  he  was  no 
match,  either  in  sound  finance  or  knowledge  of  government, 
for  the  masterful  mind  of  that  able  Englishman  who  suc- 
ceeded Malet  at  Cairo,  and  who  has  had  so  large  a  share  in 
that  regeneration  of  Egypt  which  is  now  in  full  progress. 
And  what  Egyptian,  I  should  like  to  know,  would  have  been 
a  match  for  him?  Certainly  not  the  ignorant  Arabi  nor  any 
of  his  companions,  nor  any  one  else  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile  that  I  know  of,  not  even  the  crafty  Armenian,  Nubar, 
with  his  bag  of  platitudes.  The  days  are  long  past  since 
wise  men  came  from  the  East. 

Like  most  Orientals  who  lead  a  properly  regulated  life. 
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Tewfik  rose  very  early.  When  he  had  gone  through  his 
prayers,  which  was  rather  a  long  business,  he  placed  himself 
in  the  hands  of  his  valet,  who  after  the  Occupation  was  an 
Englishman.  The  grooming  at  an  end,  he  drank  several  tiny 
cups  of  Turkish  coffee,  and  then,  between  six  and  seven,  set 
out  on  his  morning  drive  to  the  Ghizeh  Palace,  accompanied 
by  an  aide-de-camp,  in  a  simple  victoria  and  pair,  with  an 
English  coachman  and  French  footman,  both  correctly  attired 
in  accordance  with  Western  ideas.  The  lightly-built  vehicle 
came  from  Paris,  the  bay  or  dapple -gray  horses  were  also 
French.  The  outriders,  two  stern,  grisly  Albanian  Turks, 
had  been  in  the  Khedivial  service  from  boyhood.  They  were 
armed  with  revolvers  and  yataghans,  wore  high  boots  and 
tarbouches,  baggy  breeches,  and  bolero  jackets  fashioned  out 
of  dark-blue  cloth  embroidered  with  gold,  and  looked  very 
picturesque.  An  escort  limited  to  ten  Circassians,  or  the 
offspring  of  Circassians  and  Turks,  allied  to  Abyssinian  or 
native  women,  trotted  behind  the  carriage,  in  sky-blue  tunics 
and  tight  breeches,  jack-boots  and  high,  stiff  crimson  tar- 
bouches, resembling  the  old  shako  without  the  peak.  All 
were  tall,  fine  men,  armed  with  European  sabres,  and  mounted 
like  the  outriders  on  spirited  Arab  stallions  with  long  flowing 
manes  and  tails. 

Arrived  at  the  Palace  of  Ghizeh,  which  stands  in  exten- 
sive, beautiful  grounds,  and  is  now  used  as  the  Museum  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities,  the  Khedive  alighted  to  take  the  con- 
stitutional walk  or  equestrian  exercise  recommended  him  by 
his  medical  men,  to  counteract  the  corpulency  which  was 
gaining  ground.  Before  nine  he  was  at  Abdeen  Palace,  where 
the  work  of  the  day  commenced.  Between  nine  and  twelve 
he  received  visits,  and  transacted  business  with  his  secretaries 
and  masters  of  the  ceremonies.  It  was  part  of  the  duties  of 
the  former  to  read  the  foreign  and  local  newspapers,  and  call 
the  Khedive's  attention  to  matters  likely  to  interest  him, 
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particular  pains  being  taken  to  miss  nothing  connected  with 

Egypt. 

Masters  of  the  ceremonies  trotted  up  and  down  stairs  all 
the  morning  with  the  names  of  gentlemen  who  had  called 
and  signed  in  the  visitors'  book,  or  who  solicited  an  audience. 
Consuls- General  drove  up  to  the  front  entrance,  and  w^ere 
announced  immediately,  without  being  kept  waiting  a  moment. 
Other  visitors,  from  the  Prime  Minister  downwards,  had  to 
send  up  their  names,  and  wait  until  they  could  be  received. 
Sir  Edward  Malet  and  his  successor  Lord  Cromer  might  often 
be  seen  at  the  Palace  of  a  morning.  The  latter,  who  in- 
variably wore  a  white  top-hat  all  the  year  round,  drove  in  an 
open  carriage,  with  English  geldings  between  the  traces.  He 
was  preceded  by  a  couple  of  tall,  barefooted  Arab  sais,  in 
baggy  white  linen  knickers  and  short  scarlet  jackets  richly 
embroidered  in  gold,  who  carried  long  sticks  in  their  hands. 
This  unnecessary  display  always  struck  me  as  very  ridiculous 
on  the  part  of  our  representative,  but  I  suppose  his  lordship 
thought  it  best  to  fall  in  with  the  custom  of  the  country. 
"When  Nubar,  to  show  off,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits 
to  Paris  in  Ismael's  time,  tried  the  same  thing  on  there,  he 
aroused  general  indignation,  and  was  politely  requested  by 
the  police  to  cease  his  tomfoolery. 

The  French  Consul-General  dashed  up  to  the  Palace  in  a 
very  light  victoria,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  coal-black  Eussian 
stallions  whose  tails  swept  the  dust.  This  breed  of  cattle 
was  very  fashionable  among  the  princesses  and  pashas  in 
Egypt  in  my  time,  but  Haidar  Pasha  told  me  they  were  a 
mistake,  and  did  not  last,  succumbing  very  soon  to  the  effects 
of  the  hot  climate.  The  French  Consul's  coachman  wore 
the  tricolour  cockade  in  his  top-hat,  like  the  revolutionists  of 
the  last  century,  and  there  was  a  Syrian  janizary  in  dark-blue 
and  gold,  armed  with  a  scimitar,  on  the  coach-box.  Lord 
Cromer  also  drove  about  with  a  janizary,  a  small,  fat,  Syrian 
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giaut,  in  chocolate  and  gold.  His  lordship  always  had  the 
finest  specimens  of  humanity  he  could  find  to  serve  him. 

Kahil  Pasha,  a  Syrian,  secretary  to  the  Council,  would  be 
seen  creeping  obsequiously  upstairs  with  a  leather  case  under 
his  arm  stuffed  with  documents  awaiting  the  Khedive's 
signature.  A  few  pashas,  one  or  two  bankers,  the  agent  of 
a  news -agency,  two  or  three  gentlemen  adventurers,  with 
wonderful  schemes  for  the  further  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  were  seen  by  the  Khedive,  and  then 
it  was  noon  and  lunch  time. 

While  the  Chief  of  the  State  had  been  receiving  visits  on 
the  first  floor,  the  ante-chambers  below  had  been  enlivened 
by  a  small  crowd  of  passers-by — persons  who  had  dropped 
in  to  inscribe  their  names  in  the  visitors'  register,  to  arrange 
audiences  for  future  occasions,  to  confide  messages  to  the 
discreet  ear  of  their  favourite  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
Some  had  come  to  sip  coffee  and  idle  away  their  time,  or  to 
collect  information  for  the  local  prints  like  myself. 

Almost  every  Thursday,  from  nine  till  noon,  Tewfik  held 
a  general  reception  at  the  Palace.  We  went  upstairs  in 
batches  of  twenty,  to  be  shown  into  one  of  the  saloons,  where 
the  Khedive  shook  hands  with  each  in  turn.  Then  we  all 
seated  ourselves  on  the  divans,  and  the  Khedive,  singling 
out  one  or  two  of  us,  made  a  few  commonplace  remarks. 
After  this  came  more  hand-shaking,  and  the  audience,  which 
usually  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was  at  an  end. 
On  grand  reception-days,  such  as  the  feast  of  the  Courban- 
Bairam,  we  repaired  to  the  apartments  of  the  Vice- Queen 
after  quitting  the  Khedive.  Here  cards  were  left  and  names 
inscribed  in  the  Princess's  own  register.  Coffee  and  cigar- 
ettes were  handed  round,  and  then  a  tall,  black  sexless 
gentleman  thanked  each  visitor  in  turn  for  his  attention  in 
calling  on  her  Highness. 

The  everyday  informal  luncheon  at  Abdeen  Palace,  after 
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the  events  of  '82,  proved  a  particularly  pleasant  social 
gathering  :  one  or  two  aides-de-camp,  one  or  two  masters 
of  the  ceremonies,  one  or  two  secretaries,  two  or  three  guests 
and  the  Khedive,  made  up  the  party.  Lord  Cromer  was 
often  there.  Pilaf  a  la  Khedive  w^as  the  favourite  dish. 
Every  one  was  supposed  to  praise  it,  and  in  all  truth  it  was 
excellent.  The  wines,  of  which  Tewfik  w^as  no  judge,  were 
supplied  by  a  Greek  grocer  and  were  execrable.  But  I 
think  Lord  Cromer  introduced  an  improvement  in  this 
respect  later  on.  After  luncheon  Tewfik  retired  to  his 
private  rooms  for  the  siesta,  but  he  was  visible  again  at 
three,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  working 
with  his  secretaries,  perusing  extracts  from  the  new^spapers, 
replying  to  petitions  and  in  receiving  a  few  private  visits. 

At  five  the  day's  work  being  over,  the  Khedive  drove  out 
again  to  Ghizeh,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Princess 
his  wife,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  ladies  of  the  Palace, 
and  by  his  two  little  girls  who  were  in  charge  of  their 
governess,  a  sour-looking  Russian  lady  of  ripe  years.  The 
two  boys,  the  Khedive  Abbas,  who  now  reigns,  and  his 
brother  Prince  Mehemet  Ali,  always  had  an  English  tutor  to 
look  after  them.  The  gentleman  who  for  years  performed 
this  duty  was  a  Mr.  Corbett,  who  afterwards  became  the 
Khedive's  secretary,  and  finally  judge  at  the  Native  Law 
Courts,  thereby  confirming  once  more  my  assertion  that 
Egypt  is  still  the  Home  of  Miracles.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
over  and  over  again  in  our  own  newspapers  that  the  present 
Khedive  Abbas  was  educated  in  France.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  When  the  young  Prince  left  Mr. 
Corbett's  hands,  it  was  to  go  to  Switzerland,  and  he  com- 
pleted his  education  in  Austria.  The  Khedive  Tewfik  told 
me  that  he  would  not  send  his  sons  either  to  Endand  or 
France  for  their  education,  so  as  not  to  be  the  cause  of  any 
further  jealousy  between  the  Powers. 
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On  Fridays,  at  noon,  the  Khedive  attended  the  mosque, 
but  without  any  of  the  state  that  is  observed  by  the  Caliph 
of  the  Faithful  on  similar  occasions  at  Constantinople.  His 
favourite  place  of  worship  was  the  Husseineyn  Mosque  in 
the  Moosky,  where  it  is  affirmed  the  heart  of  Hussein  is  still 
preserved.  But  he  sometimes  went  to  a  smaller  mosque  in 
the  Saida  el  Zeinab  quarter,  which  is  nearer  the  Palace.  On 
Sunday  and  Friday  afternoons  he  drove  down  the  Shoubra 
Avenue — the  Corso  of  Cairo — but  with  no  more  ceremony 
than  he  observed  in  his  daily  drives  to  Ghizeh.  Tewfik  dined 
at  sunset,  and  in  the  evening  received  friendly  visits,  chiefly 
from  native  gentlemen,  with  whom  he  passed  his  time  in  con- 
versation until  midnight,  the  hour  at  which  he  habitually 
sought  rest.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  for  a  Saturday  to  Monday  outing  at  Helouan 
where  there  are  some  springs,  and  where  he  had  recently 
built  a  palace. 

Such  was  the  life  of  the  Prince  whose  authority  we  went 
to  Egypt  to  uphold.  Not  so  much  out  of  commiseration  for 
his  unfortunate  position,  as  because  the  country  of  which  he 
was  Khedive  lies  on  the  road  to  our  Great  Indian  Empire  ; 
and  it  is,  and  always  must  be  of  paramount  importance  to 
us  that  order  and  prosperity  should  reign  there.  Had  Egypt 
occupied  any  other  position  on  the  globe,  we  should  probably 
have  left  the  inhabitants  and  their  nominal  ruler,  notwith- 
standing the  despairing  appeal  of  British  and  other  bond- 
holders, to  the  unenviable  fate  that  threatened  them  when 
Lord  Alcester  destroyed  the  forts  at  Alexandria. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CAIRO  BEFORE  THE  MASSACRE 


I  HAD  not  been  long  in  harness  before  grasping  the  key  to  the 
situation.  The  law  of  liquidation  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  business.  This  arrangement  had  brought  several  very 
highly  remunerated  Europeans  into  the  country,  accompanied 
by  a  long  train  of  subordinates,  whilst  restricting  public 
expenditure  in  other  respects  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  that  time,  there  were  over  1300 
foreigners  in  Government  employ,  who  absorbed  close  upon 
£380,000  annually  in  salaries.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  services  of  the  bulk  of  these  European 
functionaries  had  been  enlisted  by  the  Egyptians  themselves, 
to  discharge  duties  that  their  own  fellow-countrymen  were 
utterly  unable  to  perform. 

None  the  less,  the  agents  of  the  Khedive  Ismael,  as  those 
of  Prince  Halim  and  others,  did  not  fail  to  call  attention, 
through  their  emissaries  and  newspapers,  to  the  liberty  which 
was  thus  being  taken  with  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  and  that 
famous  cry,  "  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians  1 "  resounded  forthwith. 

Already,  as  far  back  as  April  '79,  the  military  had  come 
out,  and  upset  the  ministry  of  which  Sir  Charles  Eivers 
Wilson  and  M.  de  Blignieres  were  members.  This  first 
pronunciamento  showed  the  army  its  strength,  although  its 
action  on  that  occasion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Arabist 
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movement,  which  first  became  manifest  at  the  end  of  the 
following  year.  On  February  1,  '81,  Arabi  and  the 
two  other  colonels  Abdoullah  Bey  and  Ali  Eehmy  Bey, 
having  been  summoned  to  the  War  Office  on  a  matter  of 
service,  were  immediately  on  their  arrival  arrested,  and  were 
as  promptly  released  by  the  soldiers.  The  Minister  of  War, 
a  Circassian  named  Osman  Pasha  Eifki,  had  to  bolt  through 
the  window  for  his  life,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  dismissed 
by  the  Khedive  Tewfik  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  his 
troops.  On  September  9  of  the  same  year  Arabi  and  his 
soldiers  marched  to  Abdeen  Palace,  and  there  peremptorily 
made  these  three  demands — 

1.  The  dismissal  of  the  entire  Ministry. 

2.  The  Convocation  of  a  National  Parliament. 

3.  The  increase  of  the  army  to  18,000  men. 

The  Khedive,  unable  to  act  otherwise,  consented  to  the 
first  two  measures,  leaving  the  third  for  the  consideration  of 
the  new  Ministry.  When  the  colonels  were  asked  to  name 
the  person  they  wished  to  see  at  the  head  of  affairs  they 
mentioned  Cherif  Pasha,  an  educated,  intelligent,  honest  man, 
for  whom  Sir  Edward  Malet  frequently  expressed  to  me  the 
highest  admiration,  and  he,  after  some  hesitation,  consented  to 
accept  office.  Eiaz  Pasha,  who  always  reminded  me  of  a 
diminutive  Eichelieu,  very  soon  afterwards  took  himself  off 
to  the  South  of  France,  where  he  remained  until  we  had 
occupied  Cairo,  when  he  returned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
had  been  temporarily  ostracised  by  the  Kliedive  in  a  friendly 
way.  Matters  remained  pretty  quiet  until  the  latter  part  of 
January  '82,  when  the  Chamber  of  Notables,  having  been 
convoked  to  frame  the  Organic  Law  of  the  Chamber  of 
Eepresentatives,  and  acting  under  the  imperative  impulsion 
of  the  military  party,  insisted  on  inserting  an  article  therein, 
conferring  on  the  Chamber  the  power  to  vote  the  Budget. 

The  idea  of  a  Parliament  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  the 
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Budget  of  the  country  it  represents  will,  at  first  blush,  appear 
ridiculous.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
an  autocratic  Khedive,  in  face  of  the  financial  chaos  his  folly 
had  created,  to  save  Egypt  from  bankruptcy  had  consented 
to  a  law  of  liquidation  that  practically  gave  the  control  of 
Egyptian  finance  to  Europe  until  the  National  Debt  should 
be  paid.  It  was  there  the  split  came.  It  was  simply  a 
question  as  to  who  should  hold  the  strings  of  the  Egyptian 
purse.     The  Egyptians  themselves  or  their  creditors  ? 

After  a  good  deal  of  friction  between  Cherif  Pasha  and 
the  Chamber  of  Notables,  the  latter  on  February  2,  '82,  in 
accord  with  the  military  party,  despatched  a  deputation  to 
the  Khedive  Tewfik  soliciting  a  change  of  Ministry.  Asked 
by  what  authority  they  made  this  request,  they  were  unable 
to  answer,  but  insisted  on  the  change.  Asked  to  name  the 
person  they  desired  to  see  at  the  head  of  affairs,  they,  after 
some  hesitation,  pronounced  for  Mahmoud  Sami,  who  at 
that  time  w^as  Minister  of  War.  Cherif,  w^ho  all  along  had 
staunchly  upheld  the  Law  of  Liquidation  and  the  Control, 
and  had  worked  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Khedive  and 
Sir  Edward  Malet,  thereupon  retired  into  private  life. 

In  the  new  administration  Mahmoud  Sami  took  over 
tlie  Presidency  of  the  Council,  and  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior ;  Moustapha  Fehmi,  the  same  as  conducted  the  Mou- 
fettish  up  the  Nile,  and  has  proved  so  useful  to  Lord  Cromer, 
became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  Arabi,  w^ho  had  held  the 
post  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  the  previous 
Ministry,  now  became  full-fledged  Minister  of  that  depart- 
ment.    The  others  were  mere  figure-heads. 

The  Arabists  had  now  obtained  what  they  had  been  so 
long  hankering  after.  They  had  a  Ministry  of  their  own,  and 
having  grasped  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  State,  they  ob- 
stinately set  her  bow^s  towards  the  breakers.  The  new^ 
Ministry  came  into  power  on  February  4.     Four  days  later 
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the  Khedive  was  forced  to  approve  the  Organic  Law  of  the 
Chamber,  including  the  Budget  articles.  From  that  moment 
it  became  evident  that  intervention  of  some  kind  would  be 
necessary.  It  only  remained  to  be  seen  what  form  it  should 
take. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mahmoud  Sami,  an  intelligent  man 
in  his  way  and  probably  more  capable  than  all  his  colleagues 
put  together,  did  not  allow  the  grass  to  grow  beneath  his  feet. 
By  his  semi-official,  subsidised  native  papers,  whose  managers 
received  their  cue  from  Sheikh  Mohammed  Abdou,  editor  of 
the  Official  Arab  Gazette,  and  also  acting  as  Censor  of  the 
native  press ;  by  his  emissaries  in  all  the  chief  centres  who 
organised  meetings  which  they  addressed  in  inflammatory 
patriotic  language,  he  set  to  work  with  a  will  to  stir  up  the 
native  element  in  favour  of  his  party,  and  give  a  national 
imprint  to  the  Arabist  movement.  No  doubt  he  fancied  that 
by  displaying  a  bold  front  he  would  cause  the  Powers  to 
abstain  from  active  measures  of  coercion  ;  and  I  know,  from 
acquaintances  in  the  Arabist  camp,  that  he  fondly  relied,  as 
a  last  resource,  on  a  divergence  of  views  between  France 
and  England  to  paralyse  both  these  formidable  antagonists. 
Arabi,  on  his  side,  unchecked  at  the  War  Office,  hurried  on 
the  increase  in  the  army  to  bring  the  effective  up  to  18,000 
men.  Raising  the  War  Budget  from  £368,000  to  £522,000, 
he  rewarded  a  vast  number  of  his  adherents  with  promotions, 
and  placed  an  order  for  fifteen  batteries  of  field-pieces  with 
Krupp's  agent  at  the  capital.  Within  six  weeks  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  financial  year  all  the  reserve  fund  had 
been  swallowed  up,  and  Egyptian  finance,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  Controllers,  threatened  to  rapidly  get  into 
another  muddle. 

My  life  was  a  busy  one.  Every  morning  at  a  little  before 
nine  I  set  out  in  an  open  victoria  cab  and  pair,  from  Mdme. 
Vergeot's  nice  apartments,  on  my  daily  hunt  after  news.    The 
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first  call  was  invariably  at  our  Agency  to  see  Sir  Edward 
Malet,  and  I  rarely  came  away  without  having  inscribed  at 
least  one  or  two  items  in  my  pocket-book.  Sometimes  Sir 
Edward  would  remark — 

"Mind  you,  I'm  not  giving  you  this  for  the  Egyptian 
Gazette.  I  don't  mind  things  being  published  in  London  and 
coming  out  here  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  afterwards.  But  I 
don't  want  them  served  up  hot  the  next  morning.  Because 
every  one  would  know  you  got  them  from  me." 

And  many  a  letter  did  I  receive  from  Mr.  Philip,  who 
never  failed  to  carefully  scan  the  Daily  News,  plaintively 
inquiring  why  I  had  not  sent  him  so  and  so  and  so  and  so  ; 
and  he  was  only  half  satisfied  when  I  explained  that  I  had 
been  formally  forbidden  to  supply  his  newspaper  with  the 
news  he  alluded  to. 

On  I  went  from  our  Agency  to  the  old  harem  of  the  Mou- 
fettish  to  see  Sir  Auckland  Colvin.  At  times,  if  there  was 
anything  very  important  on  the  tapis,  I  would  find  his  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Isidore  Ornstein,  in  his  bedroom  at  the  Club,  and 
have  a  chat  whilst  he  dressed.  From  the  sumptuous  private 
room  of  the  English  Controller  I  ran  upstairs  to  have  a  word 
with  Morisot,  who  rarely  had  much  to  say.  Then  I  passed 
into  Blum  Pasha's  room,  but  the  Under  Secretary  generally 
showed  himself  as  reticent  as  the  Chef  de  Cabinet.  Before 
leaving  this  part  of  the  building  I  popped  in  to  see  Sir  Gerald 
Fitzgerald,  and  on  one  very  important  occasion,  when  the 
chief  accountant  was  unwell,  I  interviewed  him  in  bed  at  his 
delightful  residence  opposite  the  Opera.  He  slept,  at  that 
time,  in  a  four-poster  walnut  and  black  bedstead,  I  remember, 
with  deftly  turned  modern  moucharabia  work  let  into  the 
panels  at  head  and  foot,  which  I  daresay  cost  him  eighty  or 
a  hundred  sovereigns.  Cherif  Pasha,  who  had  then  retired, 
and  has  since  joined  the  majority  to  the  general  regret,  was 
also  very  obliging  on  occasions  of  great  moment.      I  have 
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often  surprised  him  in  his  billiard-room  making  cannons  with 
M.  Fabricius,  a  Dutch  architect  who  designed  the  Khedivial 
star  which  is  seen  on  the  breasts  of  so  many  of  the  gallant 
defenders  of  these  realms,  and  who  has  also  prepared  the 
drawings  for  the  Gordon  College  at  Khartoum.  He  married 
one  of  those  strikingly  pretty  daughters  of  Commissary- 
General  Wilkinson. 

From  the  Ministries  I  hastened  to  the  Palace,  and  after 
exchanging  compliments  with  Zulficar  Pasha,  grand  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  Tonino  Bey,  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  his  half-a-dozen  assistants,  slipped  upstairs  to  M. 
Gaudard's  room.  Tonino  knew  everything,  but  never 
breathed  a  word.  Gaudard,  a  sad,  elderly  man,  always 
seemed  engrossed  in  some  interminable  literary  labour.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  me  he  trotted  off  to  tell  the  Khedive  I  had 
arrived,  and  to  ask  if  he  wished  to  see  me,  or  had  any 
message. 

The  business  at  the  Palace  over  I  drove  to  the  Cafe  de  la 
Bourse  above  w^hich  I  lived,  Why  the  place  should  have 
been  so  named  appeared  unaccountable,  as  there  wag  no 
Bourse  or  Stock  Exchange  at  Cairo  at  that  time,  and  in  all 
probability  never  will  be.  It  was  there  I  kept  in  touch  with 
a  merry  band  of  Frenchmen,  who  posted  me  up  in  all  the 
events  that  had  happened  in  this  Home  of  Miracles  previous 
to  my  arrival  on  the  scene,  and  poured  into  my  ears  all  the 
scandal  and  slander,  past  and  present,  about  Government 
servants,  their  wives,  and  others.  How^,  in  Ismael's  time, 
when  cash  flew  about  galore,  adventurers,  bent  on  getting 
on  somehow,  dashed  off  to  Europe  after  a  series  of  eights  and 
nines  at  baccara,  to  return  with  a  pretty  wife,  and  thrust  her 
forward  by  the  shoulders  at  the  first  Khedivial  ball,  right  in 
the  amorous  potentate's  path,  with  the  encouraging  remark 
— "Fais  toi  voir,  ma  ch^re !  Fais  toi  voir!"  And  the 
prattling    bitter    tongues   related    how^   many   a   handsome 
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mansion  in  the  Ismaelieh  quarter  of  the  town  had  been 
erected  in  this  way  at  the  cost  of  a  husband's  dishonour, 
which  for  that  matter  he  had  gaily  paid.  How  so  and  so's 
wife  had  been  a  circus  rider,  and  so  and  so's  a  dancer ;  how 
such  and  such  a  person,  who  held  so  comfortable  a  post  in  the 
office  of  the  Controllers,  owed  his  position  to  his  sister's 
complacent  tenderness  for  a  former  British  Consul-General ; 
how  such  and  such  a  European  pasha  made  his  way  through 
the  favours  of  a  princess  less  careful  of  her  reputation  than 
the  sanguinary,  incontinent  Princess  Zeinab,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  Leon  Jablin,  the  printer,  Gascon  to  the  backbone, 
proved  an  inexhaustible  source  in  this  respect.  He  knew  all 
about  the  skeletons  the  high  and  mighty  kept  concealed  in 
their  cupboards,  and  in  consequence  enjoyed  the  hatred  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  who,  taken  all  together,  dragged  a  good 
many  corpses  after  them,  which  they  did  their  best  to  hide, 
but  which  they  knew  the  irrepressible  Jablin  was  always 
bringing  to  the  light  of  day  in  conversation  with  his 
friends. 

It  was  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Bourse  that  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Paul  Giraud,  a  great,  dark,  burly,  olive-skinned, 
briefless  advocate  from  the  South  of  France,  who  had  been 
one  of  Gambetta's  sub-Prefects.  When  I  first  met  him  he 
relied  for  a  living  on  the  produce  of  the  articles  and  para- 
graphs he  contributed  to  a  little  news-sheet  called  the 
Bosphore  Egyptien,  published  once  or  twice  a  week  at  Port 
Said  by  a  Communard  named  Serriere,  who  did  printing 
for  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  supplementing  this  rather 
uncertain  income  by  the  few  dollars  he  was  able  to  borrow 
from  one  day  to  another  among  acquaintances. 

Just  before  Giraud  fled  to  Port  Said  at  the  time  of  the 
general  exodus  preceding  the  bombardment,  he  and  Serriere 
between  them  published  an  idiotic  article  in  this  contemptible 
sheet  entitled  "  The  defence  of  the  Copt  Quarter."    Mahmoud 
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Sami,  without  a  moment's  reflection,  suppressed  the  paper, 
and  sealed  up  the  press,  which  was  just  what  Serriere, 
who  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  his  printing  affairs,  wanted.  After 
Tel-el-Kebir  he  threatened  the  Government  with  a  lawsuit, 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  settling  the  matter  for  £1500  com- 
pensation in  hard  cash,  which  again  confirms  my  statement 
that  Egypt,  at  that  time,  was  still  a  Home  of  Miracles.  Serriere 
then  moved  to  Cairo,  Port  Said  not  being  big  enough  to  con- 
tain him,  and  the  Bosphore  Egyptien  blossomed  into  a  daily 
newspaper.  Paul  Giraud,  who  became  editor,  had  Borelli 
Bey,  the  legal  adviser  to  Government  to  inspire  him,  and  both 
made  a  hearty  meal  off  us  English  every  day  of  their  lives 
for  a  long  time.  Borelli  found  the  cash  and  Giraud  made  it 
fly.  He  very  soon  set  up  a  carriage  and  coachman,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  had  three  establishments  in  town.  When 
Borelli  would  stand  the  racket  no  longer,  he  packed  Giraud 
off  to  Europe,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineties,  when 
I  was  living  in  the  Avenue  Victor  Hugo,  Paul  Giraud  was 
struck  down  by  apoplexy  at  a  cafe  in  the  Latin  Quarter. 
Serriere  met  his  death  at  Cairo.  Jumping  on  a  Sunday 
morning  from  one  balcony  to  another  on  the  third  floor  apart- 
ment he  tenanted  in  the  Esbekieh,  he  missed  his  footing,  and, 
falling  to  the  road,  smashed  his  skull.  Some  said  it  w^as 
suicide,  brought  about  by  the  nagging  propensities  of  his 
wife,  which,  if  true,  would  seem  to  show  that  this  disease  is 
not  confined  to  England  and  America,  as  we  have  been  given 
to  suppose. 

After  a  brief  spell  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Bourse  I  took  lunch 
at  Santi's,  in  the  Esbekieh  gardens  opposite.  The  meal  over 
I  returned  home  for  the  siesta,  which  lasted  until  three  or 
half-past;  and  having  gone  through  bath  and  change  of 
raiment  was  abroad  again  making  calls  until  evening,  when 
I  despatched  my  telegrams  to  Chapman,  and  wrote  out  and 
posted  my  notes  for  the  local  organ.     Dinner  eaten  I  often 
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had  to  hang  about  the  Club  to  catch  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  or 
somebody  else,  and  frequently  I  have  waited  in  the  room  set 
apart  for  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies  at  Ismaelieh  Palace 
until  long  after  midnight,  a  Colt's  live-shooter  in  my  right- 
hand  trousers  pocket,  awaiting  the  result  of  some  protracted 
angry  discussion  between  Khedive  and  colonels,  which  might 
have  concluded  with  the  proclamation  of  that  coup  d'dtat 
which  every  one  felt,  and  1  knew  from  my  conversations  with 
Vauquelin  to  be  in  the  air. 

Daily  I  interviewed  Sir  Edward  Malet,  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin,  pashas  and  beys  innumerable,  diligently  collecting 
items  of  information,  carefully  controlling  their  veracity, 
cautiously  separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and 
telegraphing  or  posting  the  result  down  to  the  great  com- 
mercial centre.  Not  once  did  I  send  off  a  piece  of  inaccurate 
information.  Cairo  is  a  dreadful  place  for  canards,  and  it  was 
ever  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  all  the  astuteness  at  one's 
command  to  avoid  pitfalls. 

Egypt  at  that  time  was  divided  into  two  camps.  In  one, 
the  Khedive,  Circassians,  Turks,  European  bankers  and 
merchants,  bondholders,  parvenus,  every  one  who  desired 
order.  In  the  other,  Arabi ;  the  officers ;  the  whole  army 
which  the  American  Stone  Pasha  had  armed  with  the  Martini- 
Peabody  rifle,  and  had  sought  to  organise  and  discipline ;  Sir 
WilKam  and  Lady  Gregory ;  John  Ninet,  a  sort  of  Anglo- 
Swiss  adventurer  and  revolutionist,  who  had  been  a  secret 
agent  of  Prince  Halim ;  and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt,  an 
English  squire,  of  Crabbet  Park,  Sussex,  a  poet,  formerly  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  who,  along  with  his  wife,  the  romantic 
Lady  Anne,  had  been  travelling  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and, 
coming  to  Egypt,  had  purchased  a  strip  of  land  fringing  on 
the  desert  near  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  and  gone  quite 
crazy  over  the  proverbially  unclean  Arab,  as  others  have  done 
before.     I  verily  believe  it  was  Gregory,  Blunt,  and  Ninet, 
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between  them,  who  originated  that  famous  cry,  "  Egypt  for 
the  Egyptians ! " 

The  English,  headed  by  our  active,  able  representative  Sir 
Edward  Malet,  whom  I  am  surprised  to  see  has  not  yet  received 
a  peerage,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  specify  more  clearly,  frankly  supported  the  Khedive.  The 
French — well,  as  to  the  French,  I  had  the  verbal  assurance 
of  Sir  Edward  Malet,  given  me  at  the  time,  that  the  behaviour 
of  his  French  colleague  M.  Sienkiewicz  had  throughout  been 
perfectly  correct.  Ordinary  Frenchmen  beyond  the  Agency, 
whether  employed  in  the  Egyptian  Government  offices  or  not, 
were  mostly  for  the  Khedive ;  but  their  attitude  all  along  in 
regard  to  England,  in  spite  of  the  Dual  Control,  and  the 
Cordial  Understanding  between  the  two  Governments,  was 
unreservedly  hostile.  I  am  not  alluding  to  persons  in  high 
places,  who  were  advisedly  too  cautious  to  allow  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion  to  escape  them,  but  to  the  ordinary  man 
at  the  cafe  or  in  the  street. 

The  French  seemed  to  feel  that  ours  was  the  masterful 
hand  which  led,  whilst  their  own  Consul-General  cut  a  mere 
secondary  figure,  and  they  chafed  in  consequence.  It  is  certain 
that  from  first  to  last  we  took  the  initiative  in  everything. 
Whilst  the  name  of  Sir  Edward  Malet  was  on  every  lip,  that 
of  his  French  colleague,  with  whom  he  acted  in  perfect  unity, 
was  scarcely  mentioned.  No  one  put  any  faith  in  the  famous 
Cordial  Understanding,  which  was  viewed  in  the  light  of  a 
screen  set  up  to  conceal  a  desperate  struggle  in  diplomacy, 
between  England  and  France,  for  supremacy  in  the  Nile 
Valley. 

In  the  towns  the  numerous  emissaries  of  Mahmoud  Sami 
had  effectually  stirred  up  a  fanatic  feeling  against  everything 
Christian.  There  the  people  had  been  made  to  believe  that  the 
Nazarenes,  as  we  were  termed,  were  exerting  every  sinew  to 
gain  possession  of  the  entire  country,  and  that  the  Khedive 
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was  in  league  with  them,  whilst  Arabi  and  his  followers  were 
set  up  as  the  defenders  of  their  hearths. 

In  the  fields  the  meek,  cringing  fellaheen  looked  on 
indifferent,  and  continued  scraping,  sowing,  and  irrigating 
their  fertile  soil.  Aware  that  they  must  have  masters  of 
some  sort,  they  cared  not  a  great  deal  who  these  might  be, 
since  they  would  have  to  toil  from  morn  till  eve,  and  pay 
taxes  the  same,  whoever  the  taskmasters. 

Both  the  Khedive  and  Arabi  sought  the  Sultan's  approval 
and  support.  The  latter,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  re- 
covering a  grip  on  Egypt,  lent  a  willing  ear  to  both.  Whilst 
Tewfik  at  Abdeen  was  in  direct  touch  with  Yildez  Kiosk  by 
the  special  wire  connecting  the  two  palaces,  Arabi  constantly 
communicated  with  the  Sultan's  private  secretary,  and  also 
with  his  Majesty's  confidant  and  spiritual  adviser  Sheikh 
Mohammed  Zaffer  by  public  wire  and  mail.  Abdul  Hamid 
played  one  against  the  other  with  considerable  effect,  whilst 
toying  with  England  and  France  in  a  masterly  display  of 
Oriental  procrastination.  Already,  so  far  back  as  the  com- 
mencement of  October,  he  had  despatched  to  Cairo  two  envoys^ 
who,  whilst  laying  down  the  principles  of  discipline  and 
obedience  to  the  Khedive,  in  a  public  speech  to  the  officers, 
and  presenting  Tewfik,  his  Prime  Minister  Cherif  Pasha,  and 
others,  with  orders  and  decorations,  had  secretly  encouraged 
Arabi,  telling  him  the  Sultan  had  said  it  mattered  not  who 
was  Khedive  of  Egypt,  so  long  as  his  Majesty's  sovereign 
rights  were  maintained.  Tewfik,  not  to  be  behindhand,  had 
sent  an  agent  to  Constantinople,  and  kept  him  there. 

Vauquelin  had  introduced  me  to  his  direct  chief,  a  certain 
Ahmed  Bey  Rifaat,  who  held  the  post  of  secretary  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  I  often  met  the  pair  at  dusk  at  a 
nice,  quiet  little  Bond  Street  shop  in  the  Esbekieh,  kept  by 
a  Greek  named  Dracatos,  who  dealt  in  only  the  very  best 
articles,  which   were   chiefly  of  British   make.      There    we 
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would  sit  unobserved,  in  a  comfortable  little  room,  sippinf^ 
our  appetisers  and  discussing  current  events. 

This  Eifaat,  an  exceedingly  well-informed  man,  was  a 
Turk,  the  son  of  a  certain  Khani  Paslia,  who  on  several 
occasions  had  acted  as  Minister  of  Finance  at  Constantinople. 
Khani  Pasha  had  sent  his  son  Eifaat  to  Paris  to  read  for  the 
law,  but  had  brought  him  home  again  before  he  had  passed 
his  examination,  to  marry  him  to  the  daughter  of  the  Sultan's 
grand  master  of  the  ceremonies — the  beautiful  Sara — and  had 
then  obtained  for  him  the  post  of  attache  to  the  Ottoman 
Embassy  in  the  French  capital.  Eifaat  lost  that  position 
through  associating  with  the  members  of  the  Young  Turkish 
party,  who  had  run  away  from  Stamboul  and  settled  in  exile 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  This  affair  having  been  glossed  over 
by  his  father's  influence,  he  had  been  appointed  Director  of 
European  correspondence  at  the  Turkish  Foreign  Office,  but 
mistrustful  as  to  what  might  be  in  store  for  him  there,  he 
preferred  to  try  his  luck  in  Egypt,  where  he  had  entered  the 
service  of  the  Khedive  Ismael,  and  had  gradually  risen  to  his 
present  position. 

An  intriguing  adventurer  of  boundless  ambition  who  spoke 
and  wrote  French  with  great  fluency  and  had  read  his  French 
classics,  Eifaat  was  the  ame  danin4e  of  the  Ministers  and  a 
shining  light  in  all  their  councils.  Absolutely  unscrupulous, 
he  would  have  hesitated  at  nothing  to  attain  power  and 
opulence.  Harassed  by  creditors,  frightfully  dissipated,  he 
could  no  doubt  have  said,  had  he  chosen,  what  had  become 
of  some  of  that  £30,000  which  Hassan  Moussa  had  received 
from  Princess  Zeinab,  and  which  had  so  mysteriously  melted 
away.  Eifaat  had  quarrelled  irrevocably  with  his  father,  and 
contributed  to  the  differences  that  had  separated  him  from 
his  wife.  This  lady,  a  lusciously  handsome  Circassian,  "  la 
belle  Sara,"  as  she  was  familiarly  termed,  unhappy  with  her 
husband,  had  engaged  in  intrigues  with  a  Hungarian   and 
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other  Europeans  at  Cairo,  with  the  result  that  she  had  been 
turned  out  of  house  and  home,  and  divorced. 

Eifaat's  aim  was  to  depose  the  Khedive  Tewfik  and  pro- 
claim his  son  Abbas  with  a  Council  of  Eegency.  There  was 
to  be  no  bloodshed  over  this  coiq)  d'Stat.  The  Khedive  was 
to  be  seized  at  his  Palace,  despatched  by  special  train  to 
Alexandria,  where  the  Khedivial  yacht  Mahroussah  would 
be  in  readiness  to  steam  with  him  to  Constantinople,  without 
a  moment's  delay.  The  conspirator  felt  convinced,  and 
sought  to  bring  his  chiefs  to  share  his  view,  that  the  European 
Powers,  when  news  reached  them  of  what  had  occurred, 
would  accept  ihefcdt  accom2)li. 

I  communicated  this  intelligence  to  Sir  Edward  Malet, 
who  taxed  Arabi  with  the  plot,  but  he  strenuously  denied 
that  such  a  thought  had  ever  entered  his  mind,  which  was 
only  natural.  It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  have  confessed 
the  information  to  be  correct.  But  none  the  less  it  was  true, 
and  in  view  of  winding  up  Arabi  and  his  colleagues  to  the 
necessary  pitch  of  courage,  Eifaat,  at  the  instigation  of  my 
friend  Vauquelin,  took  to  translating  to  them  of  an  evening, 
mvd  wee,  pages  from  the  history  of  the  first  French  Eevolu- 
tion  and  18  Brumaire.  But  although  Arabi  and  his  co- 
adjutors held  many  treasonable  meetings  and  made  frequent 
irruptions  into  the  Khedive's  Palace,  where  poor  Tewfik  was 
mercilessly  bullied  and  even  threatened,  the  conspiracy 
never  came  to  anything,  for  the  simple  reason  that  neither 
Arabi  nor  his  companions  possessed  the  nerve  to  strike  the 
desperate  blow. 

Events  had  proceeded  apace  since  the  Mahmoud  Sami 
Ministry  came  into  office.  An  open  breach  had  occurred 
between  Controllers  and  Ministers.  M.  de  Blignieres,  who 
held  the  whole  question  of  Egyptian  finance  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  had  resigned,  and  although  replaced  temporarily  by 
M.  de  Bredif,  Inspector  of  Finance  and  Director  of  Accounts 
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at  the  Freuch  Foreign  Office,  both  that  gentleman  and  Sir 
Auckland  Colvin  were  awaiting  instructions  from  their 
respective  Governments  to  know  whether  they  should  con- 
tinue to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Ministry.  The 
retirement  of  M.  de  Blignieres,  an  exceedingly  able  man,  the 
result  of  rivalry  with  his  own  Consul- General,  was  a  great 
loss  to  France  and  a  partial  triumph  for  the  Arabists,  who 
over  and  over  again  exerted  themselves  indirectly  to  bring 
about  the  recall  of  Sir  Edward  Malet  and  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin,  happily  without  success — but  no  thanks  on  that 
account  are  due  either  to  Sir  William  Gregory  or  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Scawen  Blunt. 

Whilst  Control  and  Ministry  were  in  confl^'^^  -^t  the 
capital,  brigandage  and  disturbances  becam  A  daily 

occurrence  in  the  provinces,  where,  to  give  the  military 
additional  power,  many  officers  had  been  appointed  to  posts 
previously  held  by  civilians. 

The  crisis  came  when  Arabi,  to  rid  himself  of  his  enemies, 
caused  Osman  Pasha  Eifki  and  a  number  of  other  officers 
to  be  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiring against  his  life,  at  the  instigation,  as  he  pretended,  of 
the  deposed  Khedive  Ismael.  Two  hundred  other  people 
were  implicated  in  the  alleged  plot,  and  they  were  to  have 
been  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  later  on.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  introduce  a  reign  of  terror.  Arabi  had  evidently 
profited  by  Rifaat's  nocturnal  readings.  This  Osman  Rifki 
was  the  same  Circassian  general  as,  when  Minister  of  War 
in  the  Riaz  Ministry,  had  placed  Arabi  and  the  other  two 
colonels  under  arrest,  and  on  the  release  of  his  prisoners  by 
the  turbulent  soldiery  had  been  compelled  to  make  an  un- 
dignified exit  through  the  window  of  his  room  at  the  Ministry 
to  save  his  skin.  Arabi  had  not  forgotten  this  attempt 
against  his  liberty.  He  had  Osman  and  his  companions 
court-martialed   in   secrecy  at  Abdeen   Barracks,  depriving 
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them  of  the  assistance  of  counsel.  Found  guilty  as  a  matter 
of  course,  Osman  and  thirty- nine  other  officers  were  sentenced 
to  deportation  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Soudan  provinces, 
which  probably  would  have  been  that  identical  Fashoda 
which  became  so  famous  not  long  ago. 

It  was  my  friend  Vauquelin  who  gave  me  the  sentence  of 
the  court-martial,  which  was  awaited  in  Constantinople,  where 
Osman  had  considerable  influence,  as  well  as  by  the  European 
Governments  to  whom  he  had  appealed,  with  much  concern, 
and  I  was  able  to  convey  the  news  to  Chapman  promptly. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  a  cavass  came  to  my  lodgings  with 
a  note  from  Sir  Edward  Malet  summoning  me  to  the  Agency. 
There  I  learnt  that  the  prisoners  had  been  inhumanly 
tortured,  their  cries  being  heard  by  reliable  residents  in 
neighbouring  houses,  and  that  a  rupture  had  occurred  between 
the  Khedive  and  his  Ministers  in  regard  to  the  harsh  sentence, 
which  Tewfik,  urged  by  Sir  Edward  to  show  his  mettle, 
staunchly  refused  to  confirm. 

In  view  of  ascertaining  what  Arabi  might  have  to  say 
about  torturing  these  men  I  called  on  him  at  his  house,  an 
isolated  triangular  building  painted  red,  in  the  centre  of  three 
thoroughfares  on  the  way  to  the  Ministries.  I  found  him  a 
most  difficult  person  to  interview,  like  all  Orientals.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  anything  like  a  concise  answer  to  a  question 
out  of  him.  He  was  far  too  cunning.  He  wandered  all 
round  the  subject,  losing  himself  in  digressions,  and  do  what 
I  would,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  give  an  honest  yes 
or  no.  Thus  when  I  put  it  to  him,  point  blank,  "  Is  it  true 
that  the  prisoners  have  been  tortured  ? "  he  turned  the  tables 
on  me  by  inquiring,  instead  of  replying,  "  Who  was  it  that 
invented  torture,  the  Arabs  or  Europeans  ? "  What  could  I 
say  ?  I  had  no  encyclopaedia  at  hand,  and  even  had  I  had 
one,  it  would  perhaps  not  have  assisted  me  to  an  answer. 
Then  he  went  on  with  a  bitter  complaint  against  men  of 
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Circassian  blood,  who,  having  come  into  the  country  as  slaves 
purchased  from  their  parents  in  childhood,  had  been  brought 
up  as  minions,  and  set  over  the  Egyptians  on  attaining  man- 
hood. In  the  midst  of  this  violent  diatribe  a  large  party  of 
officers  in  full  uniform  arrived,  and  finding  I  was  not  likely 
to  receive  much  further  attention  I  withdrew,  without  havinf^ 
obtained  any  information  on  the  subject  that  had  prompted 
me  to  make  a  call. 

Just  at  that  time  the  attitude  of  the  frontier  tribes  of 
Bedouins,  estimated  to  number  no  less  than  220,000  souls, 
gave  cause  for  alarm.  Irritated  at  an  attempt  made  by  the 
Mahmoud  Sami  Ministry  to  deprive  them  of  certain  ancient 
privileges,  which  the  Khedive  had  subsequently  confirmed, 
they  wanted  to  swoop  down  on  Cairo,  to  bring  Arabi  and  his 
followers  to  their  senses  by  a  taste  of  the  sword.  They 
actually  made  Tewfik  an  offer  to  that  effect,  which  he  lost 
no  time  in  politely  but  firmly  declining,  with  many  thanks. 
The  Arabists  were  bad  enough,  but  to  have  accepted  the 
services  of  the  Bedouins  would  have  been  like  jumping  from 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

A  great  many  suggestions  were  made  for  ridding  the 
country  of  the  troublesome  War  Minister.  One  was  for  the 
Khedive  to  invite  him  to  a  picnic,  and  then  treat  him  as 
Ismael  had  dealt  with  the  Moufettish.  Another  plan  was  for 
Tewfik  to  arm  himself  with  a  loaded  pistol  and  deliberately 
blow  out  his  rebellious  Minister's  brains  in  the  audience 
chamber.  Those  grisly  old  Albanian  outriders,  who  pranced 
in  front  of  the  Khedivial  equipage,  had  offered  over  and  over 
again  to  cut  the  rebel  down.  But  Tewfik  withheld  his 
consent.  Inclining  to  intrigue  like  all  Orientals,  the  one 
idea  he  countenanced  was  to  gain  over  a  regiment  or  two  that 
would  stand  by  him,  and  perhaps  be  prevailed  on  to  seize 
Arabi  and  his  officers,  and  lodge  them  in  jail,  when  there 
would  always  have  been  a  chance  of  the  obnoxious  miHtary 
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leaders  meeting  with  an  accident  in  the  scrimmage,  and  so 
relieving  Egypt  of  their  baneful  influence. 

But  none  of  these  daring  schemes  were  put  into  execution. 
No  bold  man  took  the  initiative  of  freeing  the  country,  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  of  its  scourge ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the 
breach  between  the  Khedive  and  the  Ministry  that  had  been 
forced  on  him,  gaped  wider.  The  Sublime  Porte  saw  the 
cloud  rising  on  the  horizon,  and  the  Sultan  telegraphed  to 
tlie  Khedive  to  put  an  end  to  the  Circassian  business  with 
all  speed.  No  doubt  Arabi  and  his  friends  received  a  similar 
intimation,  for  the  Ministry,  fearing  Turkish  intervention,  at 
last  petitioned  the  Khedive  to  commute  the  sentence  on 
Osman  Pasha  Eifki,  and  his  fellow  officers  into  one  of 
banishment  from  Egypt,  accompanied  by  dismissal  from  the 
army.  But  Tewfik,  instead  of  complying  with  the  text  of 
the  petition,  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  assert  his  authority,  and  to  exercise,  uninfluenced,  his 
prerogative  of  mercy,  on  May  9,  issued  a  decree  of 
simple  ostracism,  without  cashiering  the  officers.  Thereupon 
a  violent  altercation  took  place  at  the  Palace  between  Tewfik 
and  Mahmoud  Sami,  who  insisted  on  the  Circassians  being 
degraded,  but  failed,  notwithstanding  his  threats,  to  make 
the  Khedive,  who  had  been  w^ell  wound  up  by  Sir  Edward 
Malet,  concede  the  point. 

Next  day  the  Ministry,  instead  of  resigning,  summoned 
the  Chamber  of  Notables,  in  defiance  of  the  Organic  Law, 
which  provided  that  Parliament  could  only  be  assembled  by 
Khedivial  decree.  The  Notables  hurried  to  the  capital  in 
great  haste,  and  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  Arabi  at  his 
private  residence,  to  present  their  respects ;  but,  acknowledg- 
ing themselves  that  they  had  been  convoked  in  an  irregular 
manner,  they  only  held  informal  sittings. 

The  rumour  now  spread  that  an  Anglo-Erench  fleet  was 
on  its  way  to  Alexandria  to  demonstrate,  which  w^as  the 
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accepted  word  ;  and  Sultan  Pasha,  a  large  landowner  and  the 
most  influential  man  in  Egypt,  who  was  President  of  the 
Chamber,  went  to  the  Khedive  and  told  him  that  if  the 
squadrons  arrived  he  ought  to  summon  the  Notables,  who 
would  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Ministry  for  having 
been  the  cause  of  foreign  interference,  and  insist  on  the 
military  leaders  withdrawing  from  the  country.  At  the 
same  time  he  took  him  the  Prime  Minister's  resignation. 
Efforts  were  then  made  to  find  another  Prime  Minister,  but 
owing  to  the  preponderance  of  the  military  party  no  suit- 
able man  would  accept  the  position. 

The  news  that  the  two  fleets  were  assembling  at  Suda  Bay 
produced  a  healthy  result,  and  late  at  night  on  May  15, 
the  Ministers  repaired  in  a  body  to  Ismaelieh  Palace 
where  they  made  complete  submission  to  the  Khedive.  The 
following  morning  Mahmoud  Sami  and  Arabi,  in  great 
alarm,  called  separately  on  Sir  Edward  Malet,  to  guarantee 
the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity,  when  the  fleets 
arrived.  On  May  20,  at  daybreak,  the  Anglo-French 
squadron  anchored  off  Alexandria,  and  nowhere  in  the 
country  was  order  disturbed.  Five  days  later  Sir  Edward 
Malet  and  his  French  colleague  presented  a  joint  note  to  the 
Arabist  Ministry,  wherein  they  made  these  demands  : — 

1.  The  temporary  retirement  from  Egypt  of  Arabi  Pasha 
with  maintenance  of  rank  and  pay. 

2.  The  retirement  into  the  interior  of  Egypt  of  Ali  Fehmi 
Pasha  and  Abdoullah  Pasha,  who  will  also  retain  rank  and 

pay. 

3.  The  resignation  of  the  present  Ministry. 

This  came  like  a  thunderclap.  Xext  day,  May  26,  the 
entire  Ministry  waited  on  the  Khedive,  and  urged  him 
in  replying  to  the  joint  note  to  fall  back  on  the  Sultan  as 
the  Suzerain  Power.  But  on  the  Khedive  telling  them  it 
was  his  firm  intention  to  accept  the  note  they  withdrew,  and 
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late  the  same  night  at  last  sent  in  their  resignation,  which 
was  forthwith  accepted,  the  under  secretaries  receiving 
instructions  to  carry  on  the  business  of  their  respective 
Ministries. 

The  following  afternoon  Arabi  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
officers  met  the  Notables  of  Cairo  and  the  provinces  at  the 
town  house  of  Sultan  Pasha,  and  addressed  them  in  flaming 
language.  Lacking  the  courage  to  make  a  cowp  dJUat  them- 
selves, they  appealed  to  the  Notables  to  do  so  by  proclaiming 
the  Khedive's  deposition.  But  these  worthy  people,  who  had 
a  great  stake  in  the  country,  although  quaking  in  their  shoes 
at  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  military  agitators,  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  this  draconic  measure.  Suggesting 
patience,  they  persuaded  the  turbulent  officers  to  let  them 
make  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 

I  was  in  the  street  when  this  stormy  scene  occurred, 
awaiting  the  result,  and  there,  quite  by  chance,  knocked  up 
against  Vauquelin  who  had  left  his  office  on  a  similar  errand. 
He  was  beside  himself  with  indignation  at  the  fiasco  that  had 
crowned  Eifaat's  pet  scheme.  So  was  Rifaat,  whom  I  met 
afterwards ;  and  both,  sadly  disappointed  at  the  turn  affairs 
had  taken,  agreed  that  neither  Arabi  nor  any  of  his  friends 
possessed  that  sterling  courage  which  makes  some  men  great. 
Not  one  of  them  dared  cross  the  Eubicon,  and  calmly  depose 
Tewfik  by  a  military  pronunciamento,  which  my  two  friends, 
even  at  this  late  stage,  with  the  Anglo-French  squadron 
anchored  off  Alexandria,  still  considered  the  only  issue  from 
the  critical  position.  Had  not  the  Sultan  given  Arabi  the 
cue  in  the  autumn,  when  he  sent  him  word  that  it  mattered 
not  who  was  vice-King  in  Egypt,  so  long  as  his  Majesty's 
sovereign  rights  were  maintained  ? 

In  the  meanwhile  a  noisy  scene  had  taken  place  at 
Ismaelieh  Palace  between  the  Khedive,  Toulba  Pasha,  and 
fifteen  other  superior  officers,  in  presence  of  the  Chief  State 
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functionaries,  the  principal  Notables,  and  the  big  merchants 
of  the  capital,  summoned  by  Tewfik  to  hear  an  account  of 
the   situation.      The   Cairo   and  Alexandria  garrisons  alon" 

O  O 

with  the  police,  refusing  to  accept  Arabi's  retirement,  called 
upon  the  Khedive  to  reinstate  him  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Matters  by  now  had  become  desperate.  Threats  against 
the  life  of  the  Khedive,  menaces  of  a  general  massacre  of 
Christians  found  free  expression.  Events  followed  fast  one 
upon  the  other.  Tewfik  had  only  just  received  a  telegram 
from  Yildez  Kiosk  congratulating  him  on  having  rid  him- 
self of  his  troublesome  Ministers,  when  on  May  28,  the 
Ulemas,  the  Armenian  patriarch,  the  chief  Eabbi,  all  the 
Notables,  and  others,  waited  on  him  at  the  Palace,  and 
implored  him  to  reinstate  Arabi  as  Minister  of  War.  Tewfik 
refused.  The  deputation  then  pointed  out  that,  although  he 
might  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  life,  he  ought  not  to 
imperil  the  lives  of  others ;  adding  that  Arabi  had  threatened 
them  all  with  death  if  they  failed  to  obtain  his  consent.  The 
Colonel  of  the  Khedive's  bodyguard  stated  that  the  sentries 
outside  the  Palace  had  been  doubled,  that  they  had  received 
orders  to  oppose  the  exit  of  his  Highness  for  his  usual  drive, 
and  to  fire  if  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  out.  The 
Khedive  then  yielded,  but  at  the  same  time  begged  the 
Sultan  to  send  a  Commissioner  to  Egypt  to  bring  the  military 
party  to  obedience. 

The  reinstatement  of  Arabi  was  regarded  by  his  followers 
in  the  light  of  another  great  triumph.  The  Arabs  in  the 
towns  now  openly  announced  that  the  Christians  were  about 
to  be  expelled  the  country,  that  the  land  purchased  by 
Europeans  or  mortgaged  to  them  would  be  recovered  by  those 
who  had  sold  or  given  it  in  security  for  advances,  and  the 
National  Debt  cancelled. 

Mindful  of  that  American  saying,  "  You  don't  often  want 
a  revolver,  but  when  you  do,  you  want  one  mighty  badly," 
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it  was  at  this  stirring  period  that  I  went  about  with  a  Colt's 
five- shooter  in  my  trousers -pocket,  and  most  of  the  other 
Europeans,  out  in  all  quarters,  at  all  hours,  took  similar 
precautions. 

In  compliance  with  Tewfik's  request  for  a  Commissioner, 
Abdul  Hamid  sent  him  that  blunt  old  Albanian  soldier 
Dervisch  Pasha,  with  whom  my  old  friend  O'Donovan  had 
some  difficulty  at  Batoum  in  '78.  Dervisch  arrived  at 
Alexandria  on  board  the  Imperial  yacht  Izzcdin,  on 
June  7.  He  was  welcomed  by  Zulficar  Pasha,  grand 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  on  the  Khedive's  behalf,  and  by 
Yacoub  Pasha  Sami  on  behalf  of  Arabi.  Both  parties  claimed 
him  as  their  own.  Yacoub  Sami  wanted  to  row  to  the  yacht 
with  Zulficar,  in  the  Khedivial  barge ;  but  the  latter  would 
have  none  of  it,  and  Yacoub  had  to  take  a  boat  of  his  own. 
An  effort  was  made  to  prevent  him  travelling  up  to  Cairo  by 
the  special  train  that  conveyed  the  Turkish  Commissioner 
and  Zulficar  to  the  capital,  but  failed  ;  and  when  Dervisch 
drove  off  to  Ghezireh  Palace,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him 
as  residence,  with  the  Arabist  delegate  in  the  Khedivial 
carriage,  Tewfik's  indignation  was  fairly  roused.  Nor  did  the 
Imperial  Commissioner's  tone  at  the  first  interview  tend  to 
mend  matters.  But  when  Tewfik  returned  the  visit  and  had 
a  thorough  explanation  with  the  grisly  old  fox,  his  misgivings 
as  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  Sultan's  envoy  were  allayed. 

What  was  required  in  Egypt  at  that  moment,  as  envoy 
from  the  Sultan,  was  a  man  of  the  same  stamp  as  that  Pedro 
de  la  Gasca  who  brought  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  book  in  Perou. 
Dervisch  was  not  a  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  but  for  all  that  he 
adopted  some  of  his  tactics.  He  endeavoured  to  get  round 
the  Arabists  by  flattery.  He  gave  Arabi  the  Medjidieh  of 
the  first  class,  and  distributed  some  two  hundred  orders 
among  military  men  of  minor  degree  and  civilians.  My 
friend  Ahmed  Rifaat  he  made  a  pasha,  but  told  him  to  keep 
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the  imperial  decree  raising  him  to  that  rank  in  his  pocket 
for  the  time  being. 

Dervisch  had  no  love  for  people  with  a  long  tongue.  On 
the  very  eve  of  the  massacre  at  Alexandria,  when  visited  by 
some  sixty  ulemas,  one  of  whom  proceeded  to  make  a  flowery 
speech  extolling  the  course  pursued  by  the  army  as  having 
saved  the  country  from  the  infidel,  the  Imperial  Commissioner 
suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  told  his  visitors  point  blank 
that  he  had  come  to  Egypt  to  issue  orders,  not  to  listen 
to  preaching.  Thereupon  the  offender  being  seized  by  an 
attendant  of  colossal  build,  who  was  always  at  hand, 
found  himself  outside  the  apartment  before  he  could  say 
-  Mashallah ! " 

Every  one  went  to  visit  Dervisch,  Christians  as  well  as 
Mohammedans.  I  lost  no  time  in  making  my  call,  and  met 
with  a  gracious  reception.  The  gallant  old  soldier  was  in  a 
very  good  humoiu',  and  made  light  of  the  whole  business, 
which  he  seemed  to  look  upon  as  a  huge  joke.  He  little 
guessed  what  was  coming.  He  had  nothing  much  to  say 
beyond  mentioning  that  there  was  not  the  least  cause  for 
alarm,  and  endeavouring  to  impress  on  my  mind  that  I  should 
be  very  careful  what  I  wrote,  repeating  that  worn  -  out 
platitude  which  I  have  more  than  once  had  ding-donged  into 
my  ears  by  Xear  Eastern  statesmen,  about  newspaper  men 
being  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  whilst  they  might  do 
much  good  if  they  would  only  use  their  talents  to  advantage. 
That  is  to  say,  publish  a  parcel  of  untruths  to  lead  the  public 
mind  astray,  in  order  to  back  up  the  shallow  and  often 
iniquitous  policy  of  those  in  authority. 

Notwithstanding  the  struggle,  beset  with  so  much  ominous, 
angry  bickering  between  Khedive  and  Arabists,  life  at  Cairo 
had  proved  pleasant  enough  to  me.  Of  an  evening,  after  a 
busy  day,  when  politics  were  at  rest,  and  there  appeared  no 
likelihood  of  a  rumpus  at  the  Palace,  we  had  an  Italian 
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circus  in  a  booth  for  relaxation.  On  Friday  and  Sunday 
afternoons  every  one  who  was  anybody  drove  down  the 
Shoubra  Avenue  for  an  airing,  and  bowed  to  one  another. 
The  Khedive  would  generally  be  there  in  the  simple  state  I 
have  described.  Then  the  natty  broughams  of  the  Princesses 
formed  another  attraction,  with  the  pretty,  blue-eyed,  flaxen- 
haired  occupants  peering  from  the  windows  through  clouds 
of  tulle.  And  what  with  the  phaetons  and  victorias  of  the 
Mohammedan  and  European  gentry,  and  the  public  vehicles 
of  less  favoured  mortals,  the  scene  in  that  beautiful  long 
avenue  of  giant  acacias  and  sycamore  fig  trees  proved  a  very 
gay  and  lively  one,  which  I  enjoyed  immensely,  and  rarely 
missed. 

On  June  11,  a  Sunday,  as  I  drove  past  Shepheard's  on 
my  way  to  this  fashionable  resort,  my  coachman  was  stopped 
by  a  telegraph  boy  who  placed  a  telegram  in  my  hand.  I 
tore  the  envelope  open.  It  was  a  wire  from  Chapman  at 
Alexandria,  and  ran  as  follows — 

"  Crowds  of  Arabs  armed  with  nabouts  are  parading  the 
streets,  massacring  all  the  Europeans  they  come  across." 

Next  day  there  was  panic  throughout  the  land. 
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When  I  read  Chapman's  telegram  I  was  close  to  that  hand- 
some shop  of  M.  Zigada,  a  Greek  grocer  who  catered  for  the 
Palace  and  a  number  of  important  native  families.  Zigada 
had  a  large  billiard -room  with  an  English  table  on  his 
premises  for  the  convenience  of  his  patrons.  In  that  room, 
after  imparting  to  Zigada  what  had  happened,  I  posted  up 
my  telegram  for  the  information  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
place,  and  then  proceeded  on  my  drive  to  Shoubra. 

The  Khedive,  who  in  these  troubled  times  took  every 
opportunity  to  show  himself  abroad,  was  absent.  He  evidently 
had  heard  what  had  occurred,  and  was  detained  at  the 
Palace.  I  happened  to  catch  sight  of  Mr.  Ornstein,  and  for 
once  was  able  to  tell  him  something  he  did  not  know\  He 
forthwith  ordered  his  coachman  to  turn  round,  and  drove 
back  to  Cairo  full  speed.  I  imparted  the  news  to  one  or  two 
other  friends,  who  were  all  thunderstruck,  and  after  the 
usual  trot  up  and  down  the  avenue,  returned  to  Zigada's  shop 
to  learn  the  impression  my  telegram  had  caused.  Everybody 
there  was  discussing  the  gravity  of  the  position  in  an  under- 
tone. One  timid  Levantine  read  me  a  sort  of  lecture  for 
having  made  the  startling  information  public,  pointing  out 
that  it  might  bring  on  a  massacre  at  Cairo.  He  was  in  a 
great  flurry.     People  in  the  Near  East  are  in  the  habit  of 
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keeping  bad  news  back.  They  cautiously  whisper  such 
things  into  one  another's  ears  in  out-of-the-way  corners,  under 
pledge  of  the  strictest  secrecy,  which  is  of  course  almost 
immediately  broken.  They  shun  that  open-air  publicity 
which  is  given  to  interesting  events,  good  and  bad  alike,  in 
the  West. 

And  so,  when  I  called  at  the  Palace  the  same  evening, 
the  masters  of  the  ceremonies  first  of  all  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  the  massacre.  When  they  found  out  that  I  knew 
what  had  occurred,  the  usual  assurance  was  forthcoming 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  Then  they  acknowledged 
that  there  had  been  a  riot,  adding  that  the  Khedive  had  sent 
an  aide-de-camp  to  Alexandria  by  the  express,  to  set  matters 
right.  Later  on,  in  the  course  of  my  peregrinations  in  search 
of  news,  it  transpired  that  Arabi  had  despatched  his  under 
secretary,  Yacoub  Sami,  to  the  commercial  centre  by  the 
same  train,  and  that  Dervisch  had  commanded  Arabi  to  give 
imperative  orders  for  the  protection  of  Europeans. 

Sir  Edward  Malet  had  no  details  of  what  had  happened 
except  that  Mr.  Cookson,  now  Sir  Charles,  our  plucky  little 
Consul  and  Judge,  who  was  in  the  thick  of  the  military 
demonstration  at  Abdeen  Palace  in  the  previous  autumn^ 
had  been  dragged  from  his  carriage  and  badly  beaten,  whilst 
a  number  of  Europeans,  among  whom  were  several  British 
subjects,  had  been  massacred.  Before  midnight  we  heard 
that  order  had  been  restored  by  the  military.  Gloom  had 
promptly  settled  over  Cairo.  The  usual  places  of  resort  were 
deserted  by  Europeans,  who  cautiously  remained  shut  up  at 
home. 

Next  day  all  the  well-to-do  Europeans,  along  with  a  host 
of  Syrians,  Armenians,  Israelites,  and  Greeks,  began  to  pack 
up  and  make  preparations  for  departure,  notwithstanding  the 
assurance  of  the  Arabists  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm. 
The  Consuls  went  in  a  body  to  Dervisch  to  demand  guar- 
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antees  for  the  security  of  Europeans  throughout  the  country. 
But  the  poor  Pasha,  who  must,  at  that  moment,  have  longed 
for  a  few  battalions  of  Turkish  troops  at  his  back,  confessed 
that  neither  he  nor  the  Khedive  had  any  power.  Neverthe- 
less he  promised  to  immediately  see  Tewfik  and  arrange 
with  him  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  give  the  European 
representatives  satisfaction.  And  then,  with  that  innate 
perversity  peculiar  to  all  people  in  the  Near  East,  which  I 
have  already  alluded  to,  he  begged  them  to  abstain  from 
sending  alarming  telegrams  to  their  Governments,  as  aggres- 
sive action  might  lead  to  a  general  conflagration. 

After  the  Khedive  had  taken  his  dinner,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Palace.  Tewfik  was  there,  and  Dervisch,  along 
with  his  suite,  as  well  as  Cherif,  Arabi,  and  the  Consuls- 
General  of  all  the  Great  Powers.  The  result  of  this  gathering 
was  that  Arabi  undertook,  henceforth,  to  obey  the  Khedive's 
orders  implicitly.  He  also  promised  to  put  an  end  to  all 
native  meetings,  as  well  as  to  all  inflammatory  preaching  and 
newspaper  articles,  and  guaranteed  the  maintenance  of  public 
security  by  the  troops.  The  Khedive  said  he  would  issue 
the  necessary  commands  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  Dervisch 
declared  himself  willing,  under  the  exceptional  circumstances, 
to  assume  joint  responsibility  with  Arabi  for  their  execution. 
But  it  was  too  late.  The  Christian  element  in  Egypt  had 
become  thoroughly  alarmed.  The  exodus  had  commenced, 
and  continued  in  feverish  haste  until  the  eve  of  the  bom- 
bardment. 

Arabi,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  solemnly 
promised  to  maintain  order,  guaranteeing  at  the  same  time 
the  security  of  Europeans,  and  had  now  failed,  did  in  this 
particular  instance  carry  out  his  undertaking.  He  at  once 
placed  double  sentries  at  the  corners  of  all  the  principal 
streets  in  Alexandria,  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  not 
only  remained  up  to  the  moment  of  the  bombardment,  but 
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were  on  duty  whilst  it  lasted,  and  urban  tranquillity  was 
not  again  disturbed.  As  to  obeying  the  Khedive's  orders,  he 
paid  no  more  attention  to  them  now  than  before.  He  was 
simply  Dictator. 

It  has  never  been  possible  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
certitude  how  the  massacre  commenced,  nor  whether  it  was 
a  carefully-planned  onslaught  on  Christians,  or  merely  the 
spontaneous  outburst  of  popular  feeling  strained  to  its 
utmost  limit.  It  is  certain  that  those  active  agents  of 
Mahmoud  Sami,  with  that  contemptible  ulema  and  journalist, 
Sheikh  Mohammed  Abdou,  the  editor  of  the  Official  Arab 
Gazette  and  chief  of  the  Arab  Press  Bureau,  at  their  head, 
had  excited  the  populace  to  the  utmost.  It  is  certain  that 
there  had  recently  been  a  large  importation  of  nabouts, 
which  are  thick  staves  four  feet  long,  with  a  knob  at  the  end, 
generally  used  by  night  watchmen ;  that  these  staves  had 
been  freely  distributed  among  the  lower  class  of  Moham- 
medans ;  and  that  all  the  rioters  on  June  11  were  armed 
with  them.  Arabi's  letter  to  the  Khedive,  dated  June  5, 
in  which  he  undertook,  on  the  complaint  of  the  English 
Admiral,  and  in  obedience  to  an  earnest  telegram  from 
the  Sultan,  to  put  a  stop  to  what  he  called  the  repairs 
to  the  forts,  contained  a  veiled  threat  when,  in  conclusion,  he 
asked  for  the  Anglo-French  squadron  to  be  withdrawn,  "in 
order,"  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  to  avoid  the  consequences 
which  might  result  from  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind." 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  riot  originated  in  the  manner 
Arabi  affirmed  the  Khedive  had  told  him,  and  which  was 
the  theory  very  generally  advanced  at  the  time.  Namely,  in 
a  quarrel  between  a  Maltee  and  a  donkey-boy,  and  that  the 
crowd  which  assembled  was  fired  upon  from  the  windows  of 
the  houses  in  the  street.  The  Greeks  and  Maltese  living  on 
the  spot  had  firearms,  and  were  aching  to  let  them  off  at  the 
first  plausible  excuse,  in  retaliation  for  the  insults  by  word 
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of  mouth  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  put  up  with  for 
weeks.  But  supposing  this  version  to  be  the  correct  one, 
the  quarrel  with  the  donkey-boy  was  merely  the  spark  that 
lighted  the  train  of  powder  already  long  prepared  for  ignition. 

The  responsibility  of  the  bloody  work  rests  between  the 
followers  of  Arabi,  of  Prince  Halim,  and  of  the  Khedive 
Ismael.  No  doubt  all  had  a  hand  in  it,  directly  or  indirectly, 
although  not  acting  collectively.  The  disturbance  once 
broken  out,  the  authorities  at  first  did  naught  to  quell  it. 
The  police  did  not  interfere,  and  the  Mustafazins,  a  sort  of 
municipal  guard  or  gendarmery,  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
rioters ;  for  when  some  of  the  terror-stricken  Europeans, 
surprised  without  arms,  sought  refuge  in  their  guardhouse, 
they  simply  cut  them  down  in  cold  blood.  Even  whilst  our 
gallant  Consul  and  Judge,  Sir  Charles  Cookson,  who  had  sped 
to  the  scene  of  the  outbreak  to  pacify  the  Maltese,  was  being 
dragged  from  his  carriage  and  severely  beaten,  the  police 
simply  looked  on  and  did  nothing.  It  was  acknowledged 
that  fifty  Europeans  lost  their  lives  on  that  fatal  Sunday,  but 
the  actual  number  of  deaths  was  no  doubt  much  larger.  Not 
until  the  military  leaders  at  Alexandria  considered  that  the 
European  element  in  the  place  had  been  sufficiently  well 
bled,  were  the  troops  marched  out  to  restore  order. 

The  Khedive  left  for  Alexandria  on  the  morning  of 
June  13,  along  with  Dervisch  Pasha.  He  was  accustomed 
to  move  to  the  commercial  centre  earlier,  but  this  year  had 
been  detained  at  the  capital  by  the  trouble  wdth  the  military 
party.  He  now  made  the  journey  ostensibly  to  restore  con- 
fidence among  the  European  population,  and  personally  felt 
very  happy  to  get  away  from  Cairo  and  be  nearer  the  sea. 
When  I  called  on  Sir  Edward  Malet  that  same  day  he 
announced  to  me  that  he  was  leaving  on  the  morrow,  and 
inquired  whether  I  would  not  be  going  too. 

Up  to  that  moment  I  had  no  thought  of  quitting  Cairo, 
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but  it  appeared  to  me,  from  tlie  impressive  tone  in  which  Sir 
Edward  asked  this  question  that  he  intended  to  convey  I 
ought  to  go,  and  I  answered  without  hesitation  that  I  should 
follow  him.  What  use  could  I  be  at  the  capital  without  my 
principal  sources  of  information,  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  and  Sir 
Edward  Malet  ?  Ahmed  Eifaat  had  offered  to  put  me  up  at 
his  house  if  I  liked  to  stay,  and  had  extended  a  similar  invita- 
tion to  Vauquelin.  But  how  could  I,  who  had  been  supporting 
the  Khedive  all  through,  take  refuge  in  the  heart  of  the  Arabist 
camp,  and  report  their  proceedings  ?  Even  had  I  succeeded 
in  saving  my  skin,  I  should  certainly  have  got  myself  into 
trouble.  Besides,  as  it  turned  out,  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  get  any  messages  off.     So  I  decided  to  go. 

The  Europeans  were  now  in  full  flight.  Morisot  had  taken 
his  leave  some  time  before,  but  his  departure  had  naught  to 
do  with  the  political  situation.  He  had  got  entangled  in  a 
love  affair,  had  bolted  with  a  fellow-countryman's  wife, 
closely  pursued  by  the  revengeful  husband,  who  chased  the 
amorous  couple  up  and  down  the  Kiviera  with  a  loaded 
revolver  in  his  pocket,  but  fortunately  without  catching  them, 
before  philosophically  settling  down  to  a  divorce.  When 
that  had  been  obtained,  Morisot  promptly  married  the  object 
of  his  affection,  and  I  remember  dining  with  them  and  a 
grown-up  daughter,  at  St.  Germain- en -Laye,  just  before  I 
went  to  East  Africa  at  the  end  of  the  eighties.  Jablin 
the  printer  took  himself  off  to  Malta  with  his  family. 
Vauquelin,  urged  by  his  Consul,  who  did  not  approve  of  his 
behaviour,  to  leave  the  Arabists  to  their  fate,  made  his  exit 
from  Egypt  via  Port  Said,  and  being  short  of  cash,  borrowed 
£50  of  Mahmoud  Sami,  lately  the  Prime  Minister,  to  pay 
his  journey  to  France.  Once  there  he  wisely  stayed,  first  of 
all  joining  that  unscrupulous  penman,  Eochefort,  on  the 
Intransigeant,  to  finally  settle  down  at  the  Petit  Journal, 
where  I  believe  he  is  still. 
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I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  remove  to  Alexandria  on 
the  15th,  My  landlady  was  leaving;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th,  at  dinner  in  the  gardens,  Madame  Santi  an- 
nounced to  the  few  of  her  boarders  who  remained  that 
as  she  was  going  off  to  Cyprus  with  her  husband,  the 
restaurant  would  be  closed  on  the  morrow,  and  she  must  trust 
to  the  honour  of  her  patrons  to  cash-up  on  their  return  to  the 
capital,  when  things  were  more  settled. 

The  following  day,  whilst  engaged  in  preparations  for 
departure,  a  native  messenger  called,  and  being  admitted, 
stealthily  handed  me  a  note  which  proved  to  come  from  my 
friend  Sarafian.  The  Armenian  journalist  in  Arabic,  with  his 
biting  pen,  had  got  into  trouble.  I  was  aware  that  for  a 
long  time  he  had  been  playing  fast  and  loose  with  both 
Khedive  and  Arabi,  feeling  his  w^ay  to  a  subsidy.  He  had 
now  fallen  foul  of  the  latter,  w^ith  the  result  that  his  printing- 
office  had  been  closed  during  his  providential  absence,  and  a 
warrant  issued  for  his  arrest.  Sarafian  had  sought  refuge  at 
the  house  of  Boulin,  the  Frenchman  who  let  out  rooms  in  the 
Esbekieh  where  I  had  first  stayed  on  my  arrival,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  begged  me  to  call  and  see  him. 

I  hastened  to  obey  the  summons,  and  found  my  poor 
brother-penman  in  a  great  fright  at  the  prospect  of  his  next 
abode  being  an  Arab  jail.  He  implored  me  to  allow  him  to 
accompany  me  to  Alexandria,  and  I  readily  consented.  But 
first  of  all  I  had  to  go  cautiously  to  his  house,  and  take  a 
negress,  who  acted  as  his  housekeeper,  some  money  which  he 
handed  me.  Sarafian's  departure  from  Cairo  was  attended  by 
all  kinds  of  precautions.  He  shaved  his  beard,  exchanged  his 
tarbouch  for  a  bowler  hat,  and  his  stambouline  for  a  European 
jacket.  Setting  out  after  dark  by  a  train  crowded  with  Copts 
and  Europeans,  we  reached  our  destination  without  accident, 
although  w^e  were  greeted  by  insulting  remarks  from  the 
crowds  of    Arabs    assembled   at   the  intermediate   stations 
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where  the  train  stopped,  and  found  comfortable  quarters  at  a 
house  kept  by  a  French  lady,  in  the  Eossini  Theatre  Street, 
near  the  sea. 

Sarafian  found  a  couple  of  friends  staying  there,  one  a 
talkative  Armenian  tailor ;  the  other  a  certain  Osman 
Bey,  a  Circassian  under  Austrian  protection,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Vienna,  and  spoke  German  fluently.  He  had 
some  claims  against  the  Egyptian  Government,  amounting  to 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  get  settled  after  the  occupation.  But  in  the  meantime, 
like  many  others,  he  ran  with  the  hare  and  hunted  with  the 
hounds,  so  that  his  interests  might  not  suffer  whichever  made 
the  best  pace.  Sarafian,  still  in  terror  of  arrest,  became  a 
fixture  in  the  house,  and  to  keep  him  company  I  arranged  to 
dine  at  home  every  day  at  seven.  The  Armenian  tailor  being 
down  in  the  world,  a  knife  and  fork  were  always  laid  for  him. 
He  went  about  a  good  deal,  and  generally  arrived  in  the 
evening  with  a  piece  of  startling  news  from  the  Arabist  camp, 
which  usually  turned  out  to  be  pure  invention.  I  shall  have 
to  refer  to  this  tailor  again  later  on. 

Alexandria  looked  very  different  from  what  it  did  at  the 
moment  of  my  arrival  from  Cyprus.  It  now  wore  the  aspect 
of  a  deserted  city,  recalling  an  everlasting  Sunday  in  London. 
An  open  shop,  a  vehicle  in  the  streets,  unless  one  of  those 
long  drays  loaded  with  baggage,  clattering  over  the  large 
flagstones  of  the  Square,  in  the  direction  of  the  Port,  were 
quite  novelties.  Business  was  completely  at  a  standstill. 
Nothing  had  been  done  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  generally  so 
very  brisk,  since  that  fatal  Sunday.  Some  of  the  banks  and 
almost  all  the  large  commercial  firms  had  already  closed,  and 
managers  and  clerks  were  gone.  A  few  of  the  big  financial 
houses  that  had  not  yet  put  up  the  shutters  had  their 
entrances  sternly  guarded  by  Montenegrins  in  their  picturesque 
national  dress,  who  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  whilst  only  a 
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single  flap  of  their  front  doors  stood  open,  so  that  no  more 
than  one  person  could  go  in  or  out  at  the  same  time.  Almost 
all  specie,  securities,  and  miscellaneous  valuables  had  been 
sent  to  Europe,  or  lay  aboard  ship  in  the  offing.  Never  did 
insurance  brokers  in  this  ancient  city  of  the  Ptolemies  reap 
such  a  harvest  as  during  the  second  fortnight  in  June  and  the 
first  week  in  July  '82. 

The  city  was  swarming  with  soldiers.  An  army  of  10,000 
men  had  been  crammed  into  it,  partly  through  the  tactics  of 
Dervisch  Pasha,  who  whilst  advising  Arabi  to  bring  the  bulk 
of  his  troops  to  Alexandria,  had  pointed  out  to  the  Khedive 
and  Sir  Edward  Malet  that  in  the  event  of  a  Turkish  con- 
tingent landing,  it  would  be  easy  to  crush  the  Egyptian 
forces  at  a  single  blow,  if  they  were  concentrated  at  one 
point. 

At  Cairo,  within  two  days  of  my  departure,  all  the  bank- 
ing firms  had  closed  their  doors,  and  8000  Christians  and 
Jews  had  fled  ;  some  to  Ismaelia,  some  to  Port  Said,  but  the 
majority  to  Alexandria,  whence  over  14,000  souls  had 
already  put  to  sea  bound  for  various  destinations,  and  another 
6000  were  only  awaiting  craft  to  follow.  The  exodus  at 
first  proved  swift.  Many  wealthy  families  chartered  sailing 
vessels,  and,  along  with  their  friends,  set  out  for  a  harbour  of 
refuge.  Every  mail  steamer  left  the  port  with  as  many 
passengers  as  it  could  possibly  accommodate.  Thousands  of 
people  reached  the  Piraeus,  Naples,  Malta,  Marseilles.  A 
number  fled  to  the  Greek  islands.  Cyprus  was  particularly 
favoured,  and  the  grasping,  poverty-stricken  Cypriots  reaped 
a  rich  harvest  out  of  the  refugees. 

The  panic  had  now  reached  such  a  height  that  the  Austrian 
and  German  Consuls-General  were  taken  with  it,  and  lost  their 
heads.  After  exchanging  telegrams  with  their  respective 
Governments,  they  burst  in  upon  the  Khedive  at  Pias-el-Tin, 
and  peremptorily  ordered  him    to  form  a    Ministry  under 
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Ragheb  Pasha.  They  gave  Tewfik  twenty -four  hours  to 
comply  with  their  injunctions  or  leave  Egypt,  and  then 
bounced  off.  There  was  a  scene  over  this  affair  between 
Sir  Edward  Malet  and  the  German  representative,  the  latter 
telling  the  former  that  his  attitude  was  endangering  the  lives 
of  30,000  souls.  But  Sir  Edward,  nothing  daunted,  refused 
to  be  a  party  to  the  arrangement,  and  in  that  determination 
met  with  the  support  of  his  Erench  colleague,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Consuls-General  of  Germany  and  Austro- 
Hungary  affirmed  that  the  formation  of  an  administration 
with  Piagheb  Pasha  at  its  head  was  the  only  way  to  avert  a 
catastrophe,  whereby  they  meant  a  general  massacre  of  all 
Europeans  remaining  in  the  country.  The  Italian  Consul- 
General,  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof,  received  instructions  to 
side  with  the  representatives  of  Germany  and  Austria ;  and 
three  days  later  a  Ministry  was  formed  under  the  presidency 
of  Ragheb,  in  which  Arabi  still  figured  as  Minister  of  War, 
and  continued  to  act  the  Dictator. 

This  Eagheb  Pasha,  a  decrepit  old  man  with  a  reputation 
of  venality,  was  of  Greek  extraction,  and  had  originally  been 
a  Greek  slave.  He  embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  navy  under  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
in  later  years  had  more  than  once  held  an  important  post  in 
the  Government.  In  the  Khedive  Ismael's  time  he  had 
acted  as  Minister  of  Einance.  By  the  Egyptians  he  was 
regarded  as  a  man  unlikely  to  be  deterred  by  considerations 
of  humanity  or  morality  from  attaining  any  object  he  might 
have  in  view.  His  appointment,  and  the  difference  between 
the  consuls  in  consequence  of  it,  caused  great  excitement,  and 
did  considerable  harm,  because  it  naturally  seemed  to  indicate 
that  a  divergence  of  views  existed  among  the  Great  Powers, 
and  gave  Arabi  courage  to  pursue  his  fatal  course  to  the  end. 
When,  a  few  days  later,  Dervisch  got  hold  of  Arabi,  and  speak- 
ing to  him  as  a  father,  sought  to  cajole  him  into  going  to 
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Stamboul  ''to  live  with  the  Sultan  and  other  friends,"  he 
laughed  in  his  sleeve,  assuring  the  Imperial  Commissioner 
that  the  Egyptian  people  were  so  warmly  attached  to  him 
that  they  would  not  let  him  go.  On  Eagheb  being  appealed 
to,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  persuaded  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  unruly  military  leader  in  the  same  sense,  he  simply 
endorsed  what  the  latter  had  said. 

And  so  the  game  went  on.  Ordered  by  the  Khedive  and 
even  by  the  Sultan  to  cease  all  armaments,  Arabi  continued 
raising  levies,  calling  out  the  reserves,  strengthening  the  forts 
of  Alexandria,  preparing  for  hostilities  in  every  way,  and 
setting  Europe  and  the  Sultan  at  defiance.  His  rise  had 
been  so  rapid,  his  power  was  now  so  great,  he  had  become  so 
intoxicated  with  his  own  importance  that,  like  Ajax,  he  defied 
the  gods  ;  but  Neptune  was  at  hand  ready  to  strike  him  down. 

Arabi  might  now  occasionally  be  seen  driving  through  the 
city,  or  along  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  seated  beside  Tewfik 
in  the  Khedivial  victoria,  which  made  those  who,  like  my- 
self, were  behind  the  scenes  chuckle.  The  new  Ministry 
recognised  by  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  was  disavowed 
by  England  and  France,  who  would  hold  no  communication 
with  any  of  its  members  save  the  President,  and  then  only 
in  regard  to  the  safety  of  Europeans.  AVe  had  now  reached 
June  20,  and  Sir  Edward  Malet  having  gone  on  board 
H.M.S.  Helwon  for  change  of  air,  Mr.  W.  C.  Cartwright 
took  his  place,  assisted  in  all  matters  of  importance  by  Sir 
Auckland  Colvin.  I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  Edward  was 
reaUy  ill  at  the  time,  or  whether  his  complaint  should  be 
classed  with  those  from  which  diplomatists  occasionally  find 
it  convenient  to  suffer.  I  remember  hearing  something  about 
an  attack  of  fever,  but  anyhow  he  sailed  for  Venice  by  a 
P.  and  0.  ship  a  week  later,  and  was  not  heard  of  again 
until  after  the  occupation,  whilst  his  Erench  colleague  left 
for  France  about  the  same  time. 
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Although  not  a  word  was  breathed  on  the  subject,  it  was 
evident  from  the  first  that  England  would  wreak  startling 
vengeance  for  the  murders  of  her  six  or  eight  British-born 
subjects,  and  for  the  brutal  beating  of  her  Consul  and  Judge. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  to  uphold  Palmerston's  civis  Romamis 
sum  theory,  which  was  not  likely  to  be  neglected,  although 
we  did  happen  to  have  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  Earl  Granville  as  Foreign  Secretary,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  had  conclusive  evidence  to  that  effect. 

On  my  arrival  at  Alexandria  I  had  resumed  my  duties, 
assiduously  calling  on  Sir  Edward  Malet,  who  had  taken 
rooms  at  the  Hotel  d'Europe,  and  then,  when  he  had  gone  on 
board  the  Helicon,  transferring  my  attentions  to  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin  and  Mr.  Cartwright.  But  I  had  a  good  deal  of  spare 
time  on  my  hands,  and  this  I  utilised  at  the  office  of  the 
Egyptian  Gazette,  where  I  acted  as  a  sort  of  assistant-editor. 
Almost  all  the  English  folk  at  Alexandria  slept  on  board  the 
ships  that  our  Government  had  chartered  for  their  convenience, 
and  amongst  them  Mr.  Philip,  who,  having  legitimate  cause  to 
fear  aggression  on  the  part  of  sympathisers  with  the  military 
party,  made  but  brief  apparitions  at  his  office.  He  brought 
me  items  of  news  picked  up  among  his  friends ;  I  contributed 
what  I  knew,  and  generally  wrote  a  short  leader ;  and  as 
Philip  had  to  leave  early  in  order  to  be  on  board  his  steamer 
at  the  proper  time,  it  was  I  who  usually  brought  out  the 
paper. 

I  had  been  going  on  like  this  for  a  week  or  more,  dividing 
my  time  between  Philip  and  Chapman,  and  dining  at  home 
in  the  evening  with  Sarafian,  when  Chapman  one  day  sug- 
gested that  I  should  go  and  live  in  an  apartment  tenanted 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  Evans,  which  was  situated  at  the  top  of  the 
building  in  which  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  had  their 
offices.  This  Mr.  Evans,  who  was  manager  of  the  Telephone 
Company,  and  acted  in  ordinary  times  as  Alexandria  corre- 
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spondent  of  the  Standard,  had  made  one  of  the  ships  his 
home;  and  in  his  flat  he  had  already  accommodated  poor 
Cameron,  who  had  come  out  specially  for  the  Standard,  and 
was  killed  afterwards  in  the  Soudan,  as  well  as  two  officers 
from  the  fleet.  Chapman  said  that  he  had  arranged  for  me 
to  have  a  room,  and  he  very  much  wanted  me  to  go  and  stay 
at  the  place,  thinking  that  in  such  excellent  company  I 
might  pick  up  some  news  about  what  the  Admiral  was  going 
to  do.  I  did  not  much  relish  the  idea ;  I  did  not  wish  to  re- 
linquish the  comfortable  quarters  I  was  then  occupying  with 
Sarafian,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  as  I  had  volunteered 
to  remain  within  the  city  during  the  bombardment  which 
appeared  imminent,  these  rooms  of  Evans's  would  be  a 
capital  place  to  stay  at ;  and  finally,  to  please  Chapman,  I 
consented. 

The  two  officers  I  found  in  possession  of  the  flat  were 
Lieut.  Marriott  of  the  Marines,  the  son  of  a  former  Admini- 
strator of  the  Egyptian  Eailways,  and  another  young  fellow. 
These  gentlemen  formed  part  of  an  Intelligence  Department 
that  the  Admiral  had  improvised  for  the  occasion.  Their 
duty  consisted  in  spying  out  the  land,  and  in  reporting  daily, 
or  more  frequently,  if  required.  They  and  others  had  to 
keep  their  eyes  on  the  preparations  going  on  at  the  forts, 
to  localise  the  various  native  quarters,  whence  the  Arabs 
armed  with  nabouts  had  issued  in  bodies  on  June  11,  and 
clubbed  all  the  Europeans  they  came  across.  They  wandered 
over  the  city  almost  from  dawn  till  eve,  taking  notes,  collecting 
material  for  plans,  which  they  drew  out  on  reaching  home, 
and  at  dusk  the  result  of  their  labour  was  conveyed  on  board 
the  flagship. 

One  day  Cameron  arrived  in  a  great  rage,  having  dis- 
covered that  I  also  happened  to  be  a  newspaper  man,  and 
fell  foul  of  me  because  I  had  not  declared  myself  to  him, 
whilst  forgetful  that  he  had  been  equally  reticient  on  his  side. 
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Perhaps  he  thought  that  he  was  too  well  known  in  England 
to  render  an  explanation  in  this  respect  necessary,  but  then 
I  was  equally  well  known  in  Egypt ;  and  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Evans,  who  had  placed  his  flat  at  the  service  of  both 
of  us,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  duties  I  was  performing. 
Besides,  although  Cameron  did  not  chance  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact,  it  so  happened  that  I  had  acted  as  special  corre- 
spondent to  the  Standard  in  Anatolia  long  before  he  had 
joined  the  staff.  But  this  little  tiff  did  not  trouble  me  much 
— Cameron  and  I  made  it  up  afterwards,  when  he  returned 
to  Egypt  to  go  and  meet  his  death  with  the  Gordon  relief 
expedition  in  the  Soudan,  poor  fellow.  Still  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  incident  to  retire  from  quarters  that  had  no 
particular  charm  for  me.  My  companions  could  give  me  no 
information  that  I  did  not  possess,  for  I  was  in  frequent 
communication  with  Sir  Edward  Malet,  Sir  Auckland  Colvin, 
Mr.  Cartwright,  who  had  all  the  wires  in  their  hands,  and 
who  kept  me  well  posted  up  in  such  news  as  they  chose  to 
impart.  Moreover,  the  newcomers,  fresh  from  England, 
knew  little  about  Egypt  and  Alexandria,  whereas  I,  who  had 
been  in  the  country  for  months  keeping  three  newspapers 
informed  of  what  occurred,  had  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
military  movement  at  my  finger-ends.  Lieutenant  Marriott 
told  me  he  did  not  wish  me  to  go  ;  but  I  intimated  that  T 
would  rather  take  that  course,  so  he  insisted  on  settling  up 
for  some  stores  I  had  contributed  to  the  mess,  and  I  returned 
to  Sarafian  and  my  old  lodgings  in  Piossini  Theatre  Street. 

Providence,  I  know,  has  been  very  good  to  me  in  my 
wanderings  in  the  East  and  elsewhere,  and  in  this  particular 
instance  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  I  must  have  been  the 
object  of  its  special  protecting  influence.  My  little  huff  with 
Cameron  simply  saved  my  life.  When  he,  Marriott,  and 
the  other  young  fellow  left  the  Eastern  Telegraph  building, 
and  went  aboard  the  ships,  one  of  the  Company's  staff  of 
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operators  remained.  I  believe  he  was  a  young  Maltese 
gentleman.  The  house  was  broken  into  by  a  mob  of  in- 
furiated Arabs  during  the  bombardment,  on  the  pretext' 
that  telegraphic  communication  existed  between  the  office 
and  the  Admiral,  and  the  young  man  was  horribly  butchered 
in  cold  blood.  Had  I  remained  in  the  place,  as  I  certainly 
should  have  done  but  for  the  incident  I  have  alluded  to,  my 
fate  would  have  been  the  same. 

As  we  approached  July  11,  and  the  Europeans  in  the 
country  had  almost  all  reached  a  place  of  safety,  the  British 
Admiral  was  at  no  loss  for  an  excuse  to  send  an  ulti- 
matum to  Toulba  Pasha,  the  Commandant  of  the  illexandria 
garrison.  But  before  this  happened,  Dervisch  made  a 
final  effort  with  Arabi.  The  Imperial  Commissioner  had  at 
last  received  stringent  orders  from  Constantinople  to  put  an 
end  to  the  trouble,  and  two  members  of  his  suite,  who 
were  favourable  to  the  military  party,  had  been  peremptorily 
recalled.  The  Sultan  was  becoming  alarmed.  The  Ambassa- 
dors of  the  Powers  had  assembled  in  conference  at  Con- 
stantinople and  were  calmly  discussing  the  position  in  Egypt. 
Abdul  Hamid,  invited  to  send  a  representative  to  take  part 
in  their  deliberations,  had  declined.  And  he  was  now  being 
pressed  to  despatch  troops  to  Alexandria  under  certain 
specified  conditions,  to  bring  Arabi  and  his  friends  to 
obedience,  but  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  do  so.  It  was 
at  this  juncture  that  Dervisch  received  orders  to  play  his 
trump  card.  He  played  it  and  lost.  He  had  flattered  and 
pampered  the  rebel,  bestowed  a  big  decoration  on  him,  had 
done  the  very  best  to  gain  his  confidence ;  he  now  intimated 
to  him  that  his  presence  and  that  of  the  three  chiefs  of  the 
military  party  was  required  at  Constantinople.  But  Arabi 
knew  what  such  invitations  were  likely  to  lead  to.  He  did 
not  want  any  Turkish  coffee,  and  had  no  desire  to  make  a 
trip  to  the  Yemen.       He  remembered  Midhat's  excursion 
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there.  So  he  sent  word  to  Dervisch  that  he  had  better  quit 
Egypt  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  forbade  the  Egyptian 
officers  to  hold  any  further  communication  with  him.  It 
was  July  4  when  matters  came  to  this  climax,  and  the 
Admiral  at  once  began  to  act. 

On  the  6th  he  wrote  to  Toulba  Pasha,  the  Commandant, 
that  additional  guns  were  being  mounted  on  the  sea  defences, 
and  that  unless  such  proceedings  were  discontinued  he  should 
open  fire  on  the  works  in  course  of  construction.  In  reply 
he  received  a  letter  denying  the  accuracy  of  his  statement. 
On  the  previous  day  the  Sultan  had  telegraphed  to  the 
Khedive  telling  him  that  he  and  his  ministers  would  be  held 
responsible  if  the  progress  of  the  fortifications  was  not 
arrested,  adding  that  if  continued,  Alexandria  would  be 
bombarded  by  the  English  fleet.  But  the  Arabists  paid  no 
heed  to  the  warning.  They  went  on  mounting  their  guns, 
and  two  more  having  been  placed  in  position  on  the  9th,  the 
Admiral,  the  following  morning  at  daybreak,  sent  Toulba 
Pasha  his  ultimatum,  which  contained  the  intimation  that  if 
the  forts  were  not  temporarily  surrendered  for  the  purpose  of 
disarmament,  he  would  open  fire  on  them  in  twenty -four 
hours,  which  made  it  all  right  for  the  11th,  the  date  of  the 
massacre  a  month  before. 

The  9th  was  a  Sunday.  I  saw  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  in 
the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  and  ascertained  what  was 
going  on.  When  I  left  him  I  drove  along  the  Mahmoudieh 
Canal  but  found  only  one  or  two  vehicles  at  that  place  of 
fashionable  resort.  I  caught  sight  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goussio 
out  for  an  airing.  Everything  was  perfectly  quiet ;  and  after 
buying  some  flowers  from  one  of  the  men  at  the  public 
garden,  I  returned  home,  where  I  dined  as  usual  with  Sarafian 
and  the  impecunious  tailor.  But  before  we  sat  down  to 
table  I  gave  my  friends  an  account  of  the  situation,  which 
had  the  effect  of  sending  Osman  Bey,  who  was  a  very  nervous 
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man,  off  to  Cairo  in  a  great  fright.  As  soon  as  the  meal 
was  over  the  tailor,  who  had  shown  himself  incredulous,  ran 
out  in  search  of  news,  returning,  after  a  brief  interval,  in  a 
high  fever  of  excitement,  with  the  startling  information  that 
the  various  Consuls  had  suddenly  issued  orders  to  all  their 
fellow-countrymen  that  they  must  quit  Egyptian  territory 
without  delay,  as  the  English  Admiral  was  about  to  bombard 
the  city,  and  every  one  would  have  to  be  aboard  ship  by 
7  o'clock  next  morning.  And  he  added  that  the  people  stay- 
ing at  the  Hotel  d'Europe  were  already  leaving.  We  went  to 
bed  early,  so  as  to  be  up  betimes ;  but  no  one  got  much  sleep, 
for  throughout  the  night  people  were  arriving  from  the 
country,  and  there  was  a  constant  coming  and  going  in  the 
house. 

From  the  early  part  of  July  an  extra  effort  had  been  made 
to  get  all  the  remaining  Europeans  out  of  the  country ;  but  a 
good  many,  refusing  to  recognise  the  danger  of  the  position, 
stiU  lingered  behind.  The  exodus,  which  at  the  commence- 
ment had  been  feverishly  voluntary,  became  almost  com- 
pulsory in  the  later  stages ;  but  after  the  split  between  the 
military  party  and  Dervisch,  when  the  Admiral  began  to 
tackle  the  Arabist  Commandant  about  the  works  on  the 
fortifications,  and  the  word  "  bombardment "  was  pronounced, 
a  regular  stampede  occurred.  Yet  although  supplementary 
trains  were  arriving  at  all  hours  during  the  final  week,  the 
last  of  the  loiterers  did  not  get  aboard  much  before  two 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th.  On  that  day  the  Arab 
draymen  reaped  a  rich  harvest,  obtaining  as  much  as  a 
napoleon,  in  place  of  a  franc  or  two,  for  the  journey  from 
station  to  port,  where  they  had  the  luck  to  pick  up  natives 
and  travel  back  with  them;  for  whilst  the  Europeans  fled 
seawards,  prudent  Egyptians  already  began  to  despatch  their 
families  and  baggage  inland. 

I  had  said  good-bye  to  Chapman  at  the  P.  and  0.  store- 
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house  on  the  quay,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  and  after 
having  seen  him  off  in  his  steam  launch,  bound  for  one  of  the 
big  ships,  had  driven  back  home.  On  quitting  the  apart- 
ment of  Mr.  Evans  it  had  been  my  intention  to  go  through 
the  bombardment  in  company  with  my  Armenian  friend 
Sarafian ;  but  on  learning  that  my  old  pupil  in  Cyprus,  George 
Goussio,  intended  remaining  at  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  at 
the  corner  of  Cherif  Pasha,  where  with  a  bit  of  the  old  devilry 
of  the  Greek  insurgent,  he  had  already  enlisted  followers  and 
laid  in  a  store  of  provisions,  I  decided  on  casting  my  lot  in 
with  him,  and  advised  Sarafian  to  join  me.  I  was  unable  to 
persuade  him  to  do  so.  He  told  me  he  intended  sticking  to 
his  quarters,  for  the  landlady  and  all  the  other  lodgers  having 
decamped,  and  he  being  now  quite  alone  in  the  house,  there 
was  very  little  likelihood  of  any  one  coming  to  disturb  him. 
He  would  not  be  running  much  risk,  he  added,  as  he  spoke 
Arabic  as  well  as  Turkish,  and  wore  the  tarbouch ;  and  even 
in  the  event  of  the  house  being  broken  into,  he  would  have 
no  dif&culty  in  palming  himself  off  as  a  Turk.  So  finding  he 
had  made  up  his  mind,  I  shouldered  my  portmanteau  and 
set  out  for  the  Bank.  There  were  no  cabs  at  hand,  they 
were  all  engaged  in  the  last  agitated  throb  of  the  exodus. 
There  were  no  Arabs  about  to  carry  the  white  man's  burden. 
They  had  evacuated  the  city  or  remained  in  their  own 
quarters.  All  the  back  streets  in  the  European  part  of 
Alexandria  were  quite  deserted. 

At  the  corner  of  our  thoroughfare,  my  progress  was 
arrested  by  the  sentries,  who  wanted  to  see  what  my  port- 
manteau contained,  pretending  that  there  might  be  arms  and 
ammunition  inside.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  contain  a 
Colt's  army  revolver  and  a  lot  of  cartridges  secreted  among 
my  clothes,  and  I  did  not  want  it  opened.  Placing  the 
bulky  leather  trunk  at  the  feet  of  the  sentinels  I  rushed  off 
to  the  Hotel  d'Europe  to  find  Mr.  West,  our  Consul  at  Suez, 
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who  at  that  moment  performed  the  duties  of  Acting  British 
Consul  at  Alexandria.  He  was  still  at  the  hotel  but  just 
leaving.  He  told  me,  when  he  had  heard  my  explanation, 
that  if  I  were  not  careful  I  should  bring  about  another 
massacre.  My  blood  in  those  days  coursed  thick  and  swift 
in  my  veins,  and  I  answered  that  I  could  not  help  it  if  I  did, 
that  I  wanted  my  portmanteau  and  meant  to  have  it,  and 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  give  me,  in  the  terms  of  my  passport, 
all  the  assistance  of  which  I  might  stand  in  need.  To  this 
Mr.  West  replied  never  a  word,  but  forthwith  accompanied 
me  to  the  sentries,  where,  an  officer  having  come  upon  the 
scene,  my  baggage  was  immediately  released.  Hoisting  it 
once  more  on  my  shoulder,  and  thanking  Mr.  West  for  his 
timely  help,  I  hurried  off  to  the  Bank,  which  this  time  I 
reached  without  further  impediment,  and  received  a  cordial 
welcome  from  Goussio  and  his  charming  wife. 

All  the  necessary  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  premises.  Goussio  had  enlisted  the  services 
of  all  the  available  Montenegrins  at  Alexandria,  men  who  in 
ordinary  times  earned  their  living  as  guardians  and  messengers 
of  the  various  banks  and  large  commercial  houses.  They 
comprised  eight  tall,  robust  men  armed  to  the  teeth,  who 
looked  exceedingly  picturesque  in  their  native  dress.  Added 
to  the  Montenegrins  were  five  Greeks  of  the  lower  orders — 
daring  desperadoes,  ready  for  anything,  so  long  as  their  services 
met  with  suitable  recompense.  This  part  of  the  fighting 
contingent  was  quartered  downstairs,  awaiting  events,  in  the 
spacious  hall,  among  the  great  iron  safes  with  double  doors, 
where  customers  usually  paid  in  and  drew  their  money.  The 
other  inmates  were  Mr.  Amster,  sub-manager  of  the  Bank, 
Mr.  Henry  Simond,  Chief  of  the  Commercial  Department, 
M.  Gailly,  a  Frenchman,  Manager  of  the  Ramleh  Eailway, 
a  couple  of  Greek  friends  of  Goussio  usually  engaged  in 
business  with  the  fellaheen  in  the  villages,  an  Italian  man- 
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cook,  a  Berberin  servant  named  Abdou,  and  three  European 
handmaidens.  Opposite,  at  the  house  of  Caprara,  the 
Italian  banker,  we  had  four  armed  Greeks  in  our  service, 
placed  there  to  defend  our  door  in  case  of  assault.  All  told 
we  were  twenty-nine,  and  to  complete  that  number  whom 
should  I  behold,  to  my  intense  amazement,  but  my  old  uncle 
Frank  Vizetelly,  the  veteran  war  correspondent  of  two 
hemispheres,  who  had  suddenly  turned  up  at  Alexandria  in 
the  nick  of  time  to  be  in  the  thick  of  the  bombardmentr 
Although  somewhat  battered  by  years  of  travel  and 
adventure,  he  still  stood  erect,  but  looked  stout  and  rubicund^ 
the  florid  tone  of  his  countenance  standing  out  in  lively 
contrast  to  the  whiteness  of  his  hair  clipped  close  to  his 
skull,  and  his  thick,  snowlike  moustache.  He  met  a  fearful 
death  the  following  year  along  with  Hicks  Pasha  and  the 
others  in  the  Soudan. 

Goussio's  first  care  was  to  show  me  over  the  building, 
enumerating  as  he  did  so  all  the  different  provisions  he  had 
laid  in,  pointing  out  the  supply  of  water  stored  in  several 
large  baths,  taking  me  to  the  infirmary  established  in  a  back 
room  where  a  number  of  mattresses  were  spread  out  on  the 
floor,  explaining  how  the  staircase  would  be  blown  up  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  house  isolated,  in  the  event  of  the  front 
door  being  forced,  and  finally  conducting  me  to  the 
accountant's  department,  with  its  double  row  of  polished 
mahogany  desks  fitted  with  brass  rails.  These  desks,  which 
usually  supported  nothing  more  extraordinary  than  portly 
ledgers,  tipped  with  brass,  were  now  covered  with  a  great 
number  of  small  square  boxes  and  ordinary  soda  water 
bottles,  charged  with  dynamite,  nails,  bullets,  and  bits  of  old 
iron.  These  bombs,  or  infernal  machines,  or  whatever  one 
may  call  them,  were  intended  to  be  flung  out  of  the  windows 
in  the  event  of  an  assault  being  made  on  the  premises. 
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Commend  me  to  the  courageous  Englishman  who  remained  in 
Alexandria  during  the  whole  period  of  the  bombardment  and  kept  a 
half-hour  to  half-hour  diary  of  events  as  they  occurred.  The  horrible 
din  and  uproar  ;  the  drays  full  of  wounded  Arabs  slowly  rumbling 
by ;  the  cabs  crammed  with  shrieking  native  women  ;  the  Egyptian 
soldiers  running  away,  literally,  with  "  bag  and  baggage,"  for  they  had 
their  bundles  of  needments  and  their  wives  with  them  ;  the  donkey 
boys  and  gutter  children  weaving  green  flags  and  calling  upon  Allah  and 
the  Prophet ;  the  fanatics  smashing  the  telephone  apparatus  ("putting 
the  clock  back,"  as  Mr.  James  Lowther  would  say) — all  these  make  up 
a  picture  almost  Defoe -like  in  its  simplicity  and  vraisemblance. — 
G.  A.  S.  in  the  Illustrated  Lond.on  Neivs,  July  22,  1882. 

To  describe  the  scene  within  Alexandria  during  tlie 
bombardment  by  the  British  fleet  as  I  saw  it,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  give  the  diary  to  which  the  late  Mr.  George 
Augustus  Sala  alluded  in  the  foregoing  complimentary  terms. 
This  record  w^as  printed,  word  for  word,  in  the  Bomlaij 
Gazette  of  August  3,  1882,  and  in  the  Daily  News  of  July 
18  in  an  abridged  form.  Why  in  an  abridged  form  in  the 
Daily  Neivs  I  shall  explain  later  on. 

July  10,  5.15  p.m.  All  the  morning  Europeans  have  been 
fleeing  towards  the  port,  and  all  the  morning  and  afternoon 
Arabs,  along  with  goods  and  chattels  in  carts,  have  been 
racing  towards  the  railway  station.     But   M.   CJailly  says 
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Arabi  will  not  allow  them  to  leave.  Xice-looking  horses, 
the  property  of  wealthy  families,  are  proceeding  up  the 
street  in  the  same  direction.  Hitherto  the  town  has  been 
perfectly  quiet.  The  Mehemet  Ali  Square  has  been  watered 
as  usual,  and  as  usual  the  sentries  have  been  on  guard  in 
couples  at  the  street  corners.  A  good  many  cabs  are  about, 
but  those  with  fares  are  mostly  occupied  by  Arabs  of  the 
shopkeeper  class,  who  loll  back  in  the  soft  -  cushioned 
victorias  with  the  airs  of  wealthy  European  parvenus,  and 
seem  to  be  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves.  A  good  many 
Europeans  still  remain  in  the  city,  but  they  are  persons  who 
have  resolved  not  to  leave.  For  instance,  we  are  several  at 
the  Bank,  and  opposite  at  the  Capraras',  who  live  in  the  house 
of  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  is  a  family  with  a  number  of  young 
children.  Of  course  they  will  all  be  in  a  dreadful  state  of 
alarm  when  the  firing  commences.  They  seem  happy 
enough  now,  and  evidently  little  dream  of  what  a  bombard- 
ment is  like.  Not  a  single  European  can  be  seen  in  the 
streets.  We  were  told  about  an  hour  ago  that  all  foreign 
shipping  had  gone  outside  the  harbour,  and  that  the  fleet 
had  taken  up  position  opposite  the  forts. 

5.45  P.M.  The  Khediviah,  the  Khedive's  wife,  preceded 
by  three  outriders,  a  eunuch  on  horseback  at  each  door  of 
the  carriage,  and  followed  by  a  small  party  of  the  Khedive's 
bodyguard,  has  just  driven  up  our  street.  She  is  probably 
on  her  way  to  Eamleh. 

6  P.M.  A  small  menagerie,  accompanied  by  a  little  crowd, 
is  being  pushed  up  the  street  in  boxes.  A  giraffe,  urged  on 
by  a  lot  of  boys  armed  with  sticks,  walks  majestically  in  the 
midst  of  the  party. 

6.15  P.M.  About  250  fellahs  with  small  sacks  fastened 
to  their  backs,  who  had  marched  down  the  street  towards 
the  port  at  about  noon,  have  now  returned.  They  are  prob- 
ably recruits  for  the  army,  and   are  evidently   bound   for 
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Eosetta  Gate,  say  my  companions.  The  Khedive  and 
Dervisch  Pasha  have  just  gone  up  the  street  in  an  open 
victoria,  preceded  by  the  usual  outriders,  and  followed  by 
the  small  escort.  Bringing  up  the  rear  were  the  members 
of  the  household  in  private  carriages  and  cabs.  We  saw 
them  from  the  first-floor  balcony,  where  we  have  been  sitting 
for  some  time.  Tewfik  graciously  saluted  us,  as  well  as  our 
friends  the  Capraras  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  Made 
a  sign  with  his  hands  as  if  to  indicate  that  the  bombardment 
was  about  to  commence,  and  laughed.  Seemed  in  capital 
spirits. 

11  P.M.  Stayed  out  on  balcony  till  now.  We  are  off  to 
bed.  All  the  afternoon  and  evening  natives  have  been 
hurrying  from  the  city,  and  we  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  Eas-el-Tin  quarter  has  been  cleared  out.  At  about 
9  P.M.,  amidst  the  general  rush  to  seek  a  place  of  safety,  a 
Mohammedan  marriage  party,  preceded  by  a  horrid  brass 
band,  calmly  marched  up  the  street.  The  gas  is  alight  as 
usual. 

July  11,  7.15  a.m.  Passed  the  night  on  a  mattress  on 
the  floor.  Bitten  dreadfully  by  mosquitoes.  Got  very  little 
sleep.  All  through  the  night  could  hear  the  clatter  of 
vehicles  taking  the  people  away.  Awakened  by  Goussio 
shaking  my  knees  and  shouting,  "  Yizetelly,  quick !  quick ! 
it's  commenced !  "  Dressed  hastily  amidst  the  booming  of  the 
guns,   riisht  of  natives  has  become  more  accelerated  than  ever. 

8  A.M.  A  few  minutes  ago  two  large  shells  passed  over 
our  house,  and  must  have  fallen  somewhere  near  the  Zizinia 
Theatre  or  Eosetta  Gate.  Streets  have  been  watered  as 
usual.  Omitted  to  mention  that  four  Bedouins  passing  up 
the  street  last  night,  noticed  us  on  the  balcony,  and  the  chief, 
pointing  in  our  direction,  exclaimed  in  Arabic,  "  We'll  give 
you  a  taste  of  the  sabre  and  knife."  The  police,  far  from 
remonstrating  with  them,  merely  laughed. 
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8.30  A.M.  Saw,  in  the  street,  Ranson,  correspondent  of  the 
Paris  ClaiTon  ;  Landry,  representative  of  the  Havas  Agency  ; 
and  M.  Eoccaserra,  a  Corsican,  in  practice  as  a  lawyer  at  Cairo. 
Eanson  and  Landry  both  advised  me  not  to  show  myself 
outside,  as  they  had  heard  me  referred  to  in  menacing  terms, 
last  night,  at  a  meeting  of  officers,  in  connection  with  my 
contributions  to  the  Daily  News  and  Egyptian  Gazette.  Who 
has  betrayed  me  ?  Osman  Bey  ?  or  the  Armenian  tailor  ?  or 
both  ?     Eoccaserra  has  joined  us  at  the  Bank. 

8.50  A.M.  Shells  bursting  near  us.  Arabs  fleeing  in  cabs 
and  on  foot.  The  latter  howling  in  terror.  Sentries  still  on 
duty  in  streets. 

8.55  A.M.  Just  been  up  on  terrace,  i.e.  the  flat  roof  of  the 
house.  Can  see  nothing,  but  can  hear  large  projectiles  rush- 
ing through  the  air.  They  seem  directed  towards  Eosetta 
Gate  or  railway  station.  Just  heard  that  Arabi  drove  through 
the  town  this  morning  with  Toulba  in  an  open  carriage, 
escorted  by  about  eight  horsemen,  and  followed  by  a  small 
crowd  of  roughs.  Toulba  said  to  be  ghastly  pale  and  in  a 
regular  fright.  Heard  again,  this  time  from  Eoccaserra,  who 
thought  me  on  board  one  of  the  ships,  that  I  was  much 
spoken  of  at  a  meeting  of  officers  held  last  night,  as  having 
written  against  the  military  party.  He,  too,  affirmed  I  had  been 
threatened  with  death  should  I  fall  into  their  hands.  Lively. 
9.12  A.M.  One  dead  and  one  wounded  Arab  just  went  by. 
Firing  becoming  slack. 

9.20  A.M.  Firing  only  at  rare  intervals.  A  lieutenant 
with  an  orderly  and  the  sentries  near  at  hand  have  gone  to 
the  Capraras'  and  want  to  get  in.  Small  crowd  assembles 
opposite  the  house.  Don't  know  what  it  is  all  about.  Believe 
the  officer  wants  to  see  from  the  top  of  the  house.  Eefused 
admission.  Number  of  empty  drays  and  carts  just  gone  down 
towards  the  port,  evidently  to  fetch  people  away. 
9.30  A.M.     Firing  seems  to  have  ceased. 
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9.35  A.M.     Two  heavy  guns  have  just  been  fired. 

9.40  A.M.  The  officer  has  been  admitted  to  Caprara's. 
Object  of  visit :  to  see  if  a  corps  of  armed  Europeans  were 
secreted  there  ready  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Egyptian 
soldiers,  and  whether  the  inmates  were  making  signals  to  the 
fleet  or  using  the  telephone.  Suspicion  seems  to  have  been 
aroused  by  the  Italian  flag  flying  from  the  top  of  the  house. 
Just  caught  sight  of  officer  on  roof  cutting  telephone  wires. 

9.50  A.M.  Another  shot.  Boys  in  the  street  tearing  the 
telephone  wires  down  from  Caprara's,  amidst  shouts  and  yells. 

9.55  A.M.     Two  more  shots. 

9.57  A.M.  A  large  projectile  just  hurtled  over  our  heads 
followed  by  a  few  small  explosions. 

10.7  A.M.  Two  cabs  full  of  dead  artillerymen  just  gone 
by,  the  bodies  fastened  in  by  cords.  A  number  of  drays  and 
carts  tearing  down  towards  the  port. 

10.20  A.M.  Just  been  up  on  roof  again.  Saw  the  hole 
made  in  the  house  of  Antoniades  just  behind  ours.  Noticed 
military  occupying  central  telephone  office  and  cutting  wires. 
Firing  still  continues  at  intervals. 

10.55  A.M.     Firing  continues  at  intervals. 

11.20  A.M.  Firing  continues  at  intervals.  Wounded 
soldiers  occasionally  go  by  in  cabs  and  supported  on  donkeys. 
Some  have  frightful  wounds. 

11.35  A.M.  Soldiers,  attended  by  a  crowd,  knocked  at  our 
door  to  say  we  had  been  on  roof  and  had  been  making  signals 
to  the  fleet.  This  is  false.  No  one  has  made  any  signals. 
Besides,  the  fleet  cannot  be  seen  from  the  roof  of  our  house. 
The  Arabs  are  evidently  becoming  exasperated  at  their  losses. 
Just  as  I  had  written  the  above,  about  twenty  soldiers  took 
up  position  in  front  of  the  Bank.  An  officer  rang  the  bell, 
and  after  some  conversation  with  our  people  downstairs,  he 
and  another  officer,  accompanied  by  a  Government  clerk  to 
act  as  interpreter,  were  admitted.     After  examining  all  the 
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rooms,  and  ascending  to  the  flat  roof,  they  convinced  them- 
selves there  had  been  no  signalling  and  withdrew.  Mrs. 
Goussio,  in  view  of  what  had  been  said  about  me  on  the 
previous  evening,  advised  me  to  hide  lest  I  should  be  recog- 
nised. Instead  of  doing  this,  I  walked  behind  the  party, 
entering  each  room  by  one  door  as  they  left  by  another. 

12.5  P.M.  Heavy  shell  burst  quite  close  to  us.  Many 
other  heavy  projectiles  followed. 

12.32  P.M.     Heavy  shells  burst  quite  close. 

12.40  P.M.  Heavy  shells  passed  quite  close  to  us,  and 
exploded  somewhere  behind  Caprara's  house. 

12.42  P.M.  Another  of  a  similar  kind.  Just  heard  that 
Khedive  and  Khediviah  went  to  Eamleh  Palace,  when  we 
saw  them  drive  up  the  street  last  evening. 

12.50  P.M.  Cannonade  of  heavy  projectiles  continues  at 
short  intervals. 

1  P.M.  Crowd  of  children  with  a  green  flag  passed  down 
the  street  towards  the  port,  calling  upon  Allah,  and  the 
Prophet,  and  beating  empty  petroleum  tins.  Another  huge 
projectile  has  just  sped  over  the  roof,  making  a  frightful 
hissing. 

1.5  P.M.  Went  to  lunch.  Just  taking  first  mouthful  of 
pilaf  when  two  huge  projectiles  came  hurtling  over  our  heads. 
Seemed  quite  close  to  us. 

2.25  P.M.  A  battalion,  about  500  men  strong,  marched 
down  towards  the  port. 

3  P.M.  A  European  in  a  helmet  has  just  gone  along 
towards  the  Square.  Very  imprudent,  I  should  think. 
Wonder  who  he  is.  One  of  our  Montenegrins  has  been  re- 
lating to  us  for  the  last  half-hour  the  story  of  the  sieges  at 
which  he  has  been  present.  Finds  this  bombardment  not 
warm  enough.  Not  of  his  opinion.  He  had  better  go  down 
to  the  forts.  Lots  of  men  belonging  to  the  reserve  lying 
out    in    the    streets    without    arms    or    uniforms.      Others 
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marching  up  and  down  in  old  blue  uniforms  and  \Yith  naked 
feet. 

3.20  P.M.  Eeserve  men,  after  resting,  gone  up  street. 
Firing  now  seems  coming  from  direction  of  old  harbour. 
Ships  evidently  shelling  ]\Ioharrem  Bey  Gate  and  Tartouche 
Quarter.  Heavy  shells  still  hurtling  over  us  occasionally. 
One  has  just  crashed  through  the  roof  of  the  Banque 
Generale,  behind  us,  gutting  the  place.  Mr.  Eitelli,  a 
Maltese  gentleman  in  charge,  joins  us  with  two  Mon- 
tenegrins. 

3.30  P.M.  Another  flight  of  native  women  and  children 
proceeding  up  street  in  vehicles  of  all  kinds.  More  reserve 
men  going  in  the  same  direction. 

3.50  P.M.  Several  wounded  of&cers  have  just  gone  by. 
There  are  rumours  from  an  Arab  in  the  street  that  the 
English  are  landing.  What  he  says  literally  is,  "  Coming  in 
boats."  One  of  our  Montenegrins  crudely  remarks : 
"  English  shells  good."  Order  hitherto  has  been  perfect,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see  from  the  Bank.  Police  doing 
duty  as  usual. 

4.5  P.M.  Crowds  of  indigent  women  and  children  are 
fleeing  on  foot.  Only  one  fort  seems  to  have  been  firing  for 
some  time  past. 

4.35  P.M.  Poor  people  continue  running  away  up  street 
carrying  a  few  bundles  and  the  implements  of  their  trades. 
Good  many  privates  bolting  with  their  womenkind,  large 
bundles  dangling  at  the  ends  of  their  rifles. 

4.40  P.M.     Firing  seems  to  have  ceased. 

4.45  P.M.  A  few  small  reports,  then  a  tremendous  shell 
followed  by  another.  Native  woman  just  gone  by  in  a  cab 
with  a  green  parrot  in  a  large  cage  between  her  knees.  Just 
noticed  a  soldier  carrying  his  little  child  on  his  shoulder,  his 
rifle  in  right  hand,  water  bottle  in  left,  and  preceded  by  his 
wife  balancinf{  an  immense  bundle  on  her  head. 
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5.35  P.M.    Firing  seems  to  have  ceased  some  twenty  minutes. 

5.55  P.M.  Something  detrimental  to  attacking  party  appears 
to  have  happened.  Many  men  and  women  returning  towards 
the  port  shouting  and  conversing  joyfully  together.  A  cab 
full  of  women  has  just  gone  by,  the  occupants  expressing 
their  delight  in  loud  voices. 

6.10  P.M.  Continued  and  ever-increasing  demonstrations 
of  joy,  clapping  of  hands  and  so  forth.  First  report :  Two 
English  ships  sunk.  Second  report :  Turkish  troops  arrived 
under  Osman  Pasha  Ghazi,  and  two  English  vessels  have 
entered  port.  Saw  the  Bey  and  his  young  friend  who  used  to 
be  in  the  of&ce  of  Gaudard  Pasha  at  Abdeen  Palace.  Asked 
him  if  he  knew  what  had  happened.  Answered  no.  He  was 
quietly  driving  up  the  street  in  a  pony  carriage,  evidently  on 
his  way  to  join  the  Khedive  at  Eamleh. 

7.30  P.M.  Since  making  last  note  people  have  been  return- 
ing towards  the  port  with  their  bundles,  in  cabs,  drays,  carts, 
and  on  foot.  Others  have  been  coming  from  the  port.  There 
has  been  a  ceaseless  coming  and  going.  Those  returning  are 
evidently  under  the  impression  that  the  English  have  been 
defeated.  Several  of  us  went  out  on  the  balcony  about  an 
hour  ago.  JSToticed  that  most  of  the  people  passing  scowled 
very  savagely  at  us.  Came  in  and  shut  shutters.  M.  Gailly, 
who  went  out  this  morning  to  start  first  train  to  Eamleh 
before  firing  commenced,  has  not  yet  returned.  I  omitted  to 
mention  that  at  about  4  p.isr.  we  caught  sight  of  two  Lazarist 
priests  coming  down  the  street  followed  by  two  or  three  other 
Europeans,  and  escorted  by  soldiers  and  police.  They  were 
all  going  towards  the  Mehemet  Ali  Square.  The  priests  were 
bareheaded,  and  without  hats  and  cloaks. 

8.10  P.M.  Gas  alight  as  usual.  Towm  quiet.  Going  to 
dinner. 

9.50  P.M.  Going  to  bed.  Since  last  note  soldiers  have  been 
proceeding  towards  the  port  in  great  numbers.     Families  have 
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been  coming  from  the  port.  Authorities  apparently  fear  a 
landing. 

10.20  P.M.  Awakened  shortly  after  lying  down  by  ringing 
at  the  bell  and  knocking  at  the  door.  Every  one  started  up. 
Found  it  was  only  Eanson,  who  now  wore  a  tarbouch,  in- 
quiring for  M.  Eoccaserra,  who  was  to  have  gone  out  with 
him  and  about  whom  he  felt  anxious.  Told  him  Eoccaserra 
was  all  right  with  us. 

July  12,  7  a.m.  The  night  passed  without  incident.  Sen- 
tries in  the  streets  were  removed  late,  but  the  police  remained 
on  duty  as  usual.  Now  there  seems  to  be  neither  police  nor 
sentries  about.  All  night  people  have  been  leaving,  and  the 
joyful  feeling  among  the  natives  noted  yesterday  has  not 
been  maintained.  There  has  been  an  incessant  rumbling  of 
vehicles  all  night,  and  it  continues  this  morning.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Government  have  intimated  to  all  the  Boabs  or 
Berberin  doorkeepers  that  they  must  quit  the  city.  At  least 
so  Abdou  our  Berberin  says.  Glad  to  learn  that  M.  Gailly 
is  safe  at  Eamleh.  Abdou  says  more  ships  are  arriving ; 
also  that  a  very  great  many  soldiers  and  civilians  were  killed 
at  Fort  Napoleon  yesterday  as  well  as  at  Mex,  in  the  Tar- 
touche  quarter,  and  at  Gabari  near  the  Quarantine  station. 
All  these  places  were  shelled  heavily,  and  it  seems  it  was 
from  there  that  a  number  of  Arabs  armed  with  nabouts 
came  out  on  June  11  to  do  the  Europeans  to  death. 
Abdou  has  also  learnt  that  yesterday  a  European  was 
murdered  by  the  mob  at  a  house  near  that  occupied  by 
Mr.  Amster,  close  to  Fort  Caffarelli,  and  the  Boab  of  the 
house  taken  off  prisoner.  The  ruffians  accused  the  European, 
said  to  be  an  Englishman,  of  telephoning  to  the  fleet. 
Cannot  ascertain  his  name.  Our  position  is  critical.  No 
attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to  molest  us,  but  we  may  be 
attacked  at  any  moment.  ^Ye  fear  an  incursion  of  Bedouins 
and  the  sacking  of  the  city,  and  then  we  shall  have  to  defend 
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ourselves  to  the  last.  Eanson  has  sent  over  from  the  Hotel 
Abbat  to  invite  M.  Eoccaserra  to  join  him.  We  advised  him 
not  to  go.  He  only  wants  him  because  he  speaks  the 
language. 

10  A.M.     300  soldiers  have  just  marched  up  the  street. 

10.10  A.M.  A  few  Moustafazins  have  just  gone  down 
towards  the  port. 

10.25  A.M.  The  exodus  of  natives  continues  in  feverish 
haste.  It  is  stated  that  the  governor  has  told  the  people  not 
to  leave.  But  they  are  so  alarmed  at  the  bombardment  of 
yesterday  and  the  number  of  killed  that  they  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  those  who  endeavour  to  deter  them  from  making  off. 
Early  this  morning  a  messenger  came  to  Goussio  from  the 
Greek  Hospital  to  say  they  were  crowded  with  wounded, 
and  that  they  had  no  doctor  and  no  bread.  Goussio  is  the 
President  of  the  Greek  community  at  Alexandria.  He  at 
once  sent  all  over  the  place  for  a  doctor  without  finding  one. 
Nor  was  any  bread  to  be  had.  Goussio  sent  cash  to  be 
handed  to  bakers  as  earnest  money,  and  the  latter  have 
promised  that  bread  shall  be  forthcoming  this  evening  at 
5  P.M. 

11.30  A.M.  About  1000  soldiers  have  just  come  down 
the  street  and  occupied  Mehemet  Ali  Square.  From  their 
dress  they  appear  to  be  reserve  men  and  recruits.  Many 
are  gray-bearded  fellows.  Just  heard  that  Fort  Caffarelli 
did  not  fire  at  all  yesterday,  and  received  no  shells.  The 
police  are  now  on  duty  as  usual.  Heard  from  M.  Fitelli  that 
a  European  had  been  massacred  at  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Office.  He  is  stated  to  be  a  Maltese.  A  Montenegrin,  living 
hard  by  the  scene  of  the  murder,  has  escaped  to  us  in  Arab 
dress  borrowed  from  a  Berberin.  The  police  have  told  all 
the  door-porters  to  leave  the  town,  as  the  military  intend 
blowing  up  the  European  quarter  of  Alexandria  or  destroying 
it  by  shells  from  Fort  Caffarelli. 
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11.48  A.M.  Soldiers  are  drawn  up  before  our  house,  and 
in  the  narrow  alley  between  Caprara's  residence  and  the 
International  Tribunal  Building. 

12.15  P.M.  Very  anxious  moment.  Soldiers  nearly  sur- 
round our  house,  and  appear  to  occupy  the  Eue  de  la  Bourse, 
covering  the  ground  between  there  and  the  Bank.  ISTegro 
just  been  taken  to  prison  by  the  police,  accused  of  spying. 

12.40  P.M.  The  soldiers  outside  are  making  a  great  noise 
among  themselves.  There  is  a  man  with  a  barrow  under 
the  window  of  the  manager's  room  selling  the  troops  tomatoes. 
Authorities  appear  to  fear  a  landing,  and  the  soldiers  about 
our  house  have  apparently  been  brought  there  to  cover 
the  retreat.  We  are  all  keeping  up  courage  splendidly,  but 
the  moment  is  an  anxious  one,  and  every  one  is  dreading  that 
ominous  knock  at  the  door  which  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a 
demand  for  admission.  We  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves 
the  fact  that  a  great  many,  a  very  great  many  soldiers  and 
civilians  have  met  their  death  in  the  bombardment,  and  that 
the  people  remaining  here  are  naturally  very  incensed  against 
Europeans.  Goussio  has  just  finished  the  second  volume  of 
the  History  of  Greece  by  Curtius.  Mrs.  Goussio  is  as  plucky 
as  can  be,  and  sets  a  splendid  example  of  fortitude  and 
courage  to  all.     We  are  now  going  to  lunch. 

1.10  P.M.  Dogs  barking  downstairs.  Wish  they  would 
keep  those  dogs  quiet.  Some  one  is*  knocking  at  the  door — 
a  letter.  Officer  commanding  troops  outside  refuses  to 
allow  the  epistle  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  string.  JMr.  and  Mrs. 
Goussio  go  out  on  the  balcony  to  remonstrate.  The  soldiers 
point  their  rifles  at  them.  Goussio  tells  the  officer  to  read  the 
letter  himself,  but  he  cannot  because  it  is  in  Greek.  Goussio 
explains  that  it  comes  from  the  hospital,  and  is  about  bread 
and  a  doctor.  The  officer  at  last  allows  the  letter  to  be 
fastened  to  the  string  hanging  from  the  window,  and  to  be 
drawn   up  by  us.     Thereupon  a   great  riot   occurs  outside 
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between  the  populace  and  the  soldiers,  and  the  man  who 
brought  the  letter  is  threatened  with  death.  Our  Berberin, 
Abdou,  says  that  the  mob  is  seeking  to  plunder  the  town  and 
murder  all  the  Christians  they  can  lay  their  hands  on. 

2.15  P.M.     Crowds  of  Arabs  going  up  the  street. 

2.40  P.M.  Crowds  of  Arabs  and  straggling  parties  of 
soldiers  continue  moving  towards  the  Eosetta  Gate,  the 
former  carrying  great  bundles  with  them. 

2.45  P.M.  Arabs  and  soldiers  going  by  laden  with  loot. 
Can  hear  the  mob  breaking  into  the  houses  hard  by. 

3.8  P.M.  The  soldiers  have  just  smashed  in  the  shutters 
of  a  large  provision  warehouse  opposite,  belonging  to  a  Greek 
named  Papa. 

3.20  P.M.  Admirable  behaviour  of  one  of  the  officers.  A 
Berberin  just  went  by  with  a  whole  piece  of  calico  under  his 
arm.  Soldiers  seized  it  and  were  dividing  it  when  the 
officer  interfered,  beating  his  men  off  with  a  stick.  He 
allowed  the  Berberin  to  retain  the  calico,  but  gave  him  a 
drubbing. 

3.30  P.M.  A  soldier  has  just  bolted  with  the  scales  from 
the  provision  warehouse  opposite.  Some  one  has  been  trying 
to  introduce  a  crowbar  between  the  two  flaps  of  our  door. 

4.20  P.M.  They  are  now  pillaging  Chalon's,  a  large  linen- 
draper's  shop. 

4.30  P.M.  Soldiers  are  retiring  up  the  street  in  a  dis- 
orderly body,  toiling  along  under  heavy  loads  of  loot.  The 
streets  are  strewn  with  empty  cardboard  boxes  and  paper. 
Here  and  there  one  catches  sight  of  a  discarded  bit  of  loot ; 
a  broken  sewing  machine,  a  chair  or  two. 

4.45  P.^r.  Soldiers  still  retiring  up  street  laden  with 
plunder.  Strong  men  stagger  beneath  their  heavy  burdens. 
Bugles  are  sounding;;  the  retreat.  Pillaginsr  continues  in  our 
neighbourhood,  the  military  taking  a  most  active  part  in  it. 
Every  other  sound  is  drowned  in  the  breaking  open  of  shops, 
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smashing  of  glass,  and  loud  talk  of  pillagers.  Just  noticed  a 
soldier  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  getting  into  a  blue 
striped  shirt  and  then  putting  on  his  short  military  jacket, 
leaving  the  flaps  of  the  shirt  out  of  his  trousers. 

5.25  P.M.  Goussio's  house,  higher  up  the  street  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  way  from  where  we  are,  is  ablaze,  as 
well  as  two  others  close  by. 

6  P.M.  City  deadly  quiet.  Silence  only  broken  by  an 
occasional  shout  or  the  breaking  open  of  doors  and  shutters. 
Just  sent  Abdou  with  a  letter  from  Eoccaserra  to  Eagheb 
Pasha,  the  President  of  the  Council,  asking  him  for  protection. 

6.15  P.M.  Our  street  above  the  Bank  is  alight  on  both 
sides  now,  and  the  flames  are  descending  this  way. 

6.20  P.M.  The  people  at  Caprara's  house  join  us.  They 
consist  of  Mr.  Edward  Caprara,  Mr.  Alexander  Caprara,  Mr. 
Mog,  Mrs.  Caprara,  her  daughter  Mrs.  Mog,  and  the  latter's 
family  of  three  young  children,  as  well  as  one  or  two 
female  servants  and  three  or  four  gentlemen. 

6.55  P.M.  The  city  seems  completely  abandoned  by  the 
military.  A  number  of  Arabs  are  still  engaged  in  pillaging 
Chalon's  shop. 

7.10  P.M.  Just  taken  in  lady,  gentleman,  female  servant, 
and  some  children,  from  a  house  on  our  right. 

7.20  P.M.  We  have  just  taken  in  two  ladies  from  a  burning 
house  on  our  left. 

9  P.M.  Went  out  at  Mrs.  Goussio's  desire  to  look  for 
Goussio  and  restrain  his  ardour.  He  had  just  gone  away  with 
a  reconnoitring  party.  Found  him  at  the  very  moment  one 
of  the  Montenegrins  with  him  fired  on  some  Arabs.  These 
replied,  and  a  brief  engagement  ensued,  with  the  result  that 
two  Arabs  were  bowled  over  and  the  remainder  put  to  flight. 

10  P.M.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  burning  houses, 
and  although  a  good  many  of  our  party  seem  alarmed, 
I  do  not  think  myself  that  there  is  any  imminent  danger. 
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10.10  P.M.  A  Christian  negro  has  just  brought  us  a 
European  woman — a  fallen  sister — attired  as  an  Arab  woman. 
He  speaks  of  some  fearful  scenes  of  massacre  in  Frank  Street. 
We  keep  the  woman,  and  send  the  negro  out  reconnoitring 
to  see  if  there  are  any  boats  at  the  old  port. 

10.20  P.M.  Eanson,  Landry,  and  a  number  of  other  people, 
including  several  ladies  and  children,  have  come  in  from  the 
Hotel  Abbat. 

Here  the  entries  in  my  diary  end. 

I  had  no  leisure  amidst  the  startling  events  that  followed 
during  the  night  to  jot  down  any  more  notes. 

When  I  drew  Goussio  to  the  window  at  half-past  five, 
and  called  his  attention  to  the  houses  afire  up  the  street, 
he  perceived  immediately  that  in  one  of  the  burning  build- 
ings he  and  his  wife  had  had  their  home — a  handsome  flat, 
which  they  had  only  recently  furnished.  The  flames  were 
stripping  him  of  everything  he  had,  the  result  of  all  his 
savings,  and  he  was  bitterly  upset. 

He  turned  to  me  excitedly,  with  the  passionate  exclama- 
tion : 

"  Now  I  don't  care  what  happens  !  " 

He  seemed  to  have  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  and  looked 
as  if  he  felt  like  dashing  out  into  the  street  to  wreak  venge- 
ance on  the  first  Arab  he  came  across.  But  his  devoted 
wife  crept  np  to  him,  and  mastering  his  feelings,  after  a  talk 
with  her,  he  presently  recovered  his  usual  composure. 

The  discovery  that  the  Arabists  had  set  fire  to  the  city 
after  marching  out  the  garrison,  and  giving  the  place  up  to 
pillage,  naturally  caused  the  liveliest  concern  amongst  our 
little  band.  We  had  all  imagined  that  a  landing  party  would 
have  come  ashore  in  the  morning  from  the  ships,  and  after  a 
tussle  with  the  Egyptian  troops  would  have  taken  possession 
of  Alexandria.     The  whole  day  we  had  been  listening  for  the 
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cheer  of  the  bluejackets,  particularly  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  infantry  had  gathered  in  front  of  our  premises  as  if 
retreating  before  the  invaders.  It  never  occurred  to  any  of 
us  that  the  Admiral  had  no  force  available  for  landing,  that 
his  action  would  be  strictly  limited  to  reducing  the  forts  to 
ruins,  their  armaments  to  old  metal,  and  to  throwing  a  few 
shells  into  the  native  quarters  to  chastise  the  inhabitants  for 
the  massacre  of  a  month  before.  When  darkness  set  in 
without  any  sign  of  succour  from  the  fleet,  we  abandoned 
all  hope  in  that  direction,  and  aware  that  we  now  had  only 
our  own  selves  to  rely  upon,  gave  all  our  attention  to  the 
safety  of  the  building  we  were  in,  and  of  the  helpless  women 
and  children  in  our  care. 

When  I  made  the  last  entry  in  my  diary  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  Bank  had  risen  from  the  twenty-nine  we  were 
at  the  commencement  of  the  bombardment  to  close  upon 
seventy.  To  be  exact,  I  think  I  counted  sixty-seven,  quite 
half  of  whom  were  women  and  children.  The  latter  had 
been  put  to  bed  in  a  back  room  by  Mrs.  Goussio  and  Mrs. 
Mog,  and  the  mattresses  in  the  apartment  set  apart  as  an 
infirmary  were  reserved  to  such  of  the  gentler  sex  as  chose 
to  lie  down.  We  were  not  certain  that  the  city  was  entirely 
evacuated  by  the  military.  We  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
troops  were  not  still  massed  near  the  port,  but  we  had 
ample  evidence  that  not  a  soul  in  authority,  neither  soldier 
nor  policeman,  remained  anyw^here  in  our  vicinity.  Intelli- 
gence had  reached  us  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon, 
through  Abdou,  who  had  kept  up  a  constant  conversation 
with  passers-by,  that  all  the  convicts  had  been  set  free. 
Later  on,  after  I  caught  sight  of  the  flames  up  the  street,  we 
learnt,  through  the  same  channel,  that  these  criminals,  as 
price  of  their  liberty,  had  been  impressed  by  Suleiman  Bey 
Sami,  one  of  Arabi's  officers,  to  set  fire  to  the  European 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  that  Suleiman  himself  was  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  square  giving  directions  as  to  liow  to  proceed 
with  the  devilish  work. 

At  a  council  we  held,  it  was  decided  that  if  we  wished  to 
avoid  being  hemmed  in  by  the  conflagration,  which  by  eleven 
o'clock  was  raging  at  several  different  points,  we  must  keep 
a  large  circle  round  our  premises  free  from  flames  ;  and  with 
that  object  in  view  we  ever  and  anon,  all  through  the  night, 
left  the  Bank  in  parties,  to  drive  off  the  bands  of  incen- 
diaries who,  provided  with  bundles  of  cotton  steeped  in 
petroleum,  were  engaged  in  kindling  great  fires  in  all  the 
shops  that  had  been  broken  open  and  sacked.  For  a  long 
time  we  saved  the  linen-draper's  establishment  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  narrow  thoroughfare  passing  beside  the  Bank,  from 
Cherif  Pasha  Street  to  the  Boulevard  de  Ramleh,  by  shooting 
down  the  ruf&ans  as  soon  as  ever  they  discovered  themselves 
by  a  light.  Bat  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  stimulated  by  the 
keenest  sense  of  self-preservation,  for  the  row  of  buildings 
commencing  with  the  draper's  place  of  business  and  ending 
with  ours,  the  rascals  got  the  better  of  us.  Whilst  occupied 
in  another  quarter,  the  premises  suddenly  burst  into  a  blaze, 
forming  a  ghastly,  ruddy-yellow  ms-d-vis  to  the  British  Con- 
sulate, which  still  stood  untouched. 

It  was  a  pitch-dark  night.  Not  a  single  street  lamp  had 
been  lit.  To  guide  us  in  our  rounds  and  detect  the  ruffians, 
who  went  about  their  work  silently,  and  with  a  dogged 
tenacity  of  purpose  that  was  surprising,  we  had  to  rely  on 
the  intermittent  bursts  of  glister  afforded  by  the  burning 
buildings,  on  the  small  tongue  of  flame  that  leapt  from  the 
bundle  of  cotton  saturated  with  petroleum,  when  first  ignited 
in  the  dwelling  destined  to  destruction.  This  was  a  sure 
sign,  and  wherever  we  caught  sight  of  it  we  rushed  forward, 
and  mercilessly  emptied  the  contents  of  guns  and  revolvers 
into  those  shadows  draped  in  long  gowns,  that  we  never  failed  to 
find  flitting  to  and  fro  in  the  obscurity  around  the  flare  of  light. 
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These  wretches  stood  no  chance  against  us.  v  They 
worked  in  gangs  generally  numbering  three  or  four  men  in 
each,  and  as  a  rule  were  armed  with  nothing  hut  clubs, 
which  they  used  to  break  in  the  doors  and  shutters  of  shops 
that  had  escaped  the  general  pillage.  Our  only  disadvantage 
lay  in  the  chance  of  coming  to  close  quarters  with  them, 
when  a  determined  rush  with  their  heavy  staves  might  have 
caused  us  some  discomfiture.  Not  every  one  on  our  side  carried 
a  good  army  revolver,  and  for  that  matter  the  best  six-shooter 
one  could  have,  proved  a  difficult  weapon  to  handle  effectively 
on  a  pitch-dark  night.  Most  of  our  firearms  were  sporting 
guns,  charged  with  slugs,  and  they  were  not  always  breech- 
loaders, so  that  when  a  man  with  nothing  but  a  muzzle- 
loader  had  fired  his  shot  his  best  chance  lay  in  the  speed 
of  Shanks's  mare,  if  so  be  he  encountered  resistance.  But 
rarely  did  the  brutes  show  fight.  On  most  occasions 
we  had  it  all  our  own  way.  As  soon  as  they  received  the 
volley  those  who  did  not  drop  fled,  giving  us  plenty  of  time 
to  reload  and  be  ready  for  emergencies. 

Once,  when  they  did  display  a  bold  front  I  had  gone 
out  with  some  of  our  Montenegrins.  We  proceeded  up  the 
court  almost  opposite  the  Bank,  and  reaching  the  end,  peered 
round  the  corner  into  a  street  running  parallel  with  ours. 
There  we  perceived,  in  the  darkness,  the  shadows  of  seven  or 
eight  of  these  cut-throats  let  loose  from  the  galleys  by  Sulei- 
man Sami,  quietly  engaged  in  breaking  into  one  of  the  houses. 
The  Montenegrins  had  their  guns  to  their  shoulders  in  a 
moment,  and  fired,  only  too  delighted  to  get  the  chance.  To 
our  astonishment  the  rascals  retaliated  with  three  or  four  shots. 
No  one  was  hurt  on  our  side.  It  was  impossible  to  see  what 
damage  had  been  done  on  the  other.  Probably  very  little,  for 
without  the  least  hesitation  the  gang  came  bounding  down  the 
street  upon  us.  They  were  only  a  few  yards  off.  Perceiving 
this,  the  Montenegrins  immediately  turned  tail  and  bolted. 
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I  am  not  going  to  dub  them  cowards,  because  they 
happened  to  remember  that  "  he  who  fights  and  runs  away, 
may  live  to  fight  another  day  ;  whilst  he  who  doth  the  battle 
stay,  may  never  see  another  day ; "  and  behaved  accord- 
ingly, but  why  they  acted  in  this  manner  I  could  not 
understand.  They  all  had  full-sized  calibre  revolvers  ready 
loaded  in  their  belts,  besides  the  usual  complement  of 
slashing  knives.  I  had  my  single-action  Colt,  which  is  the 
one  I  prefer,  because  to  my  mind  a  man  fires  much  more 
coolly  and  surely  when  he  arms  his  weapon  with  the 
thumb  on  the  cock,  than  with  the  finger  on  the  trigger, 
and  I  wanted  to  have  a  go  w^ith  it.  Between  us  we  could 
surely  have  accounted  for  those  plucky  rascals  at  close 
quarters,  before  they  were  able  to  attain  us  with  their 
murderous  nabouts.  Evidently  the  Montenegrins  did  not 
think  as  I  did,  for  they  ran,  and,  unwilling  to  stand  the  on- 
slaught alone,  I  went  with  them.  But  they  got  to  the  Bank 
first.  It  was  but  a  few  strides  off.  By  prudence  only  one 
flap  of  the  double  door  had  been  left  open,  and  my  com- 
panions, in  their  impetuosity  to  get  out  of  harm's  way,  got 
jammed  in  the  entrance,  so  that  nobody  could  get  in  or  out. 
They  were  in  the  position  of  rats  in  a  pit  when  the  vermin 
all  rush  into  a  corner,  and  the  terrier  has  to  put  his  snout 
into  the  thick  of  them,  and  pick  them  out  one  by  one. 
Unfortunately  I  was  on  the  outside.  The  enemy  were  coming 
along.  We  knew  they  had  firearms,  and  I  was  thinking  that 
my  loins  would  presently  be  riddled  with  lead.  I  could 
hear  the  wretches  close  behind  in  the  court,  and  it  flashed 
through  my  brain  that  my  last  hour  had  arrived. 

I  did  not  recall  all  the  misdeeds  I  had  been  guilty  of  in 
my  lifetime,  as  some  people  affirm  one  does  at  such  moments  ; 
but  I  remembered  there  was  a  blind  alley  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  our  premises,  and  the  thought  passed  in  my  mind, 
rapid  as   lightning — Shall  I  seek  refuge  there  ?     No.     I'll 
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give  them  another  chance  to  free  the  entrance.  Perhaps  the 
men  in  front  will  manage  to  squeeze  through  in  time.  But 
they  did  not.  I  could  hear  the  rabble  hurrying  along  the 
court  opposite,  and  I  slipped  away  into  the  blind  alley.  I 
knew  that  I  was  exposing  myself  to  certain  death  if  I  were 
perceived,  but  then  I  thought  it  was  nothing  short  of  death 
to  remain  where  I  stood. 

The  blind  alley  was  pitch  dark — a  fact  I  welcomed  with 
relief.  A  mansion  on  the  right  with  its  fa9ade  on  Cherif 
Pasha  Street,  the  next  house  in  fact  to  ours,  had  been  broken 
into  and  wrecked.  The  aperture  of  a  ground-floor  window 
stripped  of  its  Venetian  shutters  and  framework  was  gaping 
before  me.  With  infinite  precaution  I  slipped  over  the  sill, 
but  was  no  sooner  inside  the  room  than  it  seemed  to  me  I 
heard  some  heavy  breathing,  as  if  another  human  being  were 
there  in  sound  slumber.  I  could  see  nothing.  Just  at  that 
moment  there  came  a  vivid  flash,  promptly  followed  by  a 
murderous  explosion  of  firearms.  Then  all  was  still  again, 
save  for  the  roar  of  the  flames  in  the  distance  and  the  heavy 
respiration  close  at  hand.  Without  troubling  to  penetrate 
that  mystery  I  cautiously  got  out  of  the  window  again  into 
the  blind  alley.  A  double  iron  gate  stood  before  me,  spiked 
at  the  top,  and  some  fifteen  feet  high.  It  led  to  a  small  yard 
at  the  back  of  the  Bank  premises.  I  had  never  done  much 
climbing  in  my  days,  save  an  occasional  scramble  up  an 
apple  tree  in  the  schoolboy  period ;  but  the  agility  with  which 
I  scaled  that  iron  gate  would  have  excited  the  admiration  of 
a  steeple-jack.  Once  in  the  yard  beyond,  I  was  soon  able  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  inmates  of  the  Bank,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  ladder  first  placed  against  an  outhouse,  then  hauled 
up  and  extended  bridge  way  to  a  window,  I  reached  home 
again.  Inquiry  elicited  that  the  volley  I  had  heard  whilst 
concealed  in  the  neighbouring  house  had  come  from  the  first 
floor  of  our  premises.     The  miscreants,  debouching  from  the 
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court  whilst  the  Montenegrins  were  still  blocked  in  the 
doorway,  had  been  received  by  a  discharge  from  the  upper 
windows  which  had  scattered  them. 

All  around,  in  the  pitch-dark  night,  reigned  doleful  silence, 
broken  at  frequent  intervals  by  the  prolonged,  piteous  howl 
of  a  poor  dog  shut  up  in  an  abandoned  flat ;  by  the  ominous 
crackling  of  the  fire ;  by  the  hideous  roar  of  the  flames,  as 
they  attained  some  unusually  combustible  substance  and 
riotously  devoured  it  in  the  sluggish  puffs  of  wind  ;  by  the 
startling  bang !  bang !  crash  !  of  the  nabouts,  falling  upon 
the  door  and  shutters  of  a  shop  that  hitherto  had  been  over- 
looked, followed  by  the  reports  of  the  avenging  firearms.  From 
time  to  time,  in  sudden  bursts  of  glare,  I  caught  sight  of  the 
figure  of  my  old  uncle.  He  had  discarded  his  coat,  and  in 
shirt  and  trousers,  with  a  handkerchief  knotted  about  his 
brow,  was  stalking  round  with  his  gun  at  his  hip. 

In  the  midst  of  this  frightful  scene  a  cab  with  the  hood 
up  leisurely  drove  from  the  square  into  Cherif  Pasha  Street. 
Passing  the  Bank  it  was  stopped  by  our  men,  and  found  to 
be  crammed  with  Manchester  goods  and  hosiery.  This  cab 
was  the  very  thing  we  wanted  as  a  protection  for  our  door. 
The  pair  of  nags  were  speedily  unharnessed,  and  the  driver 
and  his  companion,  after  a  stern  warning,  were  allowed  to 
decamp  with  them.  The  vehicle  and  its  contents  we  re- 
tained ;  the  former,  turned  over  on  its  side  at  the  edge  of  the 
pavement,  made  a  splendid  barricade  before  the  entrance 
to  the  house  ;  the  loot  we  sent  indoors  to  be  piled  up  in  the 
haU. 

Towards  midnight  three  sides  of  the  Mehemet  Ali  Square 
were  flaming  with  accelerative  fury.  The  fire  I  had  signalled 
in  the  early  evening  at  the  upper  part  of  our  own  street  was 
gaining  on  us.  It  had  broken  out  in  a  miraculous  way  a  few 
houses  off,  and  we  were  threatened  with  being  hemmed  in. 
As  the  conflagration  steadily  crept  forward,  wafted  by  a  gentle 
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breeze,  we  blew  up  a  mansion  in  close  proximity  to  the  Bank 
with  dynamite,  to  make  a  gap. 

But  the  Montenegrins  were  now  becoming  difficult  to 
manage.  They  did  not  like  fire.  They  did  not  relish  the 
idea  of  being  roasted  like  rats  in  their  holes.  Who  would  ? 
Tormented,  moreover,  by  a  desire  for  plunder,  they  were 
dying  to  break  out  of  bounds,  to  walk  into  some  of  those 
shops  as  yet  only  half  looted,  which  would  presently  be  a  prey 
to  flames,  and  treat  themselves  to  whatever  took  their  fancy. 
It  would  be  so  easy.  I  well  remember  one  of  them  suggest- 
ing to  me  when  the  pillage  first  commenced,  that  a  splendid 
opportunity  occurred  to  obtain  a  supply  of  new  shirts  for 
nothing.  ]^ow  they  were  all  becoming  half  mad  ;  the  result 
of  protracted  confinement  to  the  Bank  premises,  of  the 
fire  threatening  to  encompass  us,  of  the  restraint  placed  on 
their  actions,  when  they  felt  that  by  merely  stretching  forth 
their  hands  they  could  get  complete  new  kits  of  underwear 
and  otherwise  increase  their  store  of  worldly  goods. 
Evidently  something  must  be  done.  After  a  long  consulta- 
tion it  was  decided  to  vacate  the  city,  to  put  to  sea,  and 
endeavour  to  reach  the  ships.  But  how  were  we  to  procure 
boats  on  gaining  the  shore,  if  ever  we  got  there  ? 

The  Christian  negro  who  had  brought  in  the  European 
woman  had  given  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself.  His  frail 
companion  proved  to  be  some  poor,  fallen  creature  who  had 
preferred  to  shut  herself  up  in  her  rooms  and  take  the  risk 
within  the  city,  to  seeking  security  aboard  the  refuge  ships. 
Forced  out  of  doors  by  the  flames  she  had  come  to  us,  very 
penitent  and  timid,  like  some  repentant  Magdalen,  in  fear 
lest  she  might  be  repelled.  Goussio  received  her  kindly,  and 
despatched  the  negro  to  the  Old  Port,  with  the  promise  of  a 
good  reward,  to  ascertain  if  the  fishing  craft  usually  beached 
at  that  spot  were  available.  The  negro  came  back  after  a 
long  absence  with  a  negative  answer.     In  the  interval  Abdou 
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returned.  He  had  seen  Ragheb  Pasha,  the  Prime  Minister, 
at  Ramleh,  and  had  given  him  Eoccaserra's  letter.  The 
Pasha  had  answered  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said  he,  that  he 
was  powerless  to  assist  us.  Abdou  added  that  he  had  heard 
the  city  was  completely  abandoned  by  the  military,  and  that 
the  port  could  be  reached  without  danger.  We  accordingly 
sent  him  to  reconnoitre.  After  a  while  he  reappeared  with 
the  cheering  information  that  the  road  was  free,  and  that  the 
boats  used  to  convey  passengers  to  and  from  the  mail  steamers 
were  lying  at  the  usual  place ;  but  he  had  neglected  to  notice 
whether  the  sails  and  oars  were  with  them.  We  now  held 
a  second  council,  and  decided  that  at  daybreak  we  would 
march  through  the  city  in  a  compact  body  to  the  port. 


CHAPTEE  IX 


THE  MARCH  TO   THE   SEA 


As  the  first  streaks  of  morning  broke  upon  the  appalling 
scene  of  desolation  we  began  to  get  ready.  When  it  was 
broad  daylight  we  sallied  forth  into  the  street,  and  formed 
into  a  long  rectangular  body,  six  deep,  at  the  top  of  Mehemet 
Ali  Square,  just  at  the  spot  where  the  Exchange  and  Club 
stand  now.  The  sight,  bad  enough  at  night-time,  with  glis- 
tering tongues  of  flame  ever  and  anon  curling  into  space 
and  lighting  up  the  surroundings,  became  frightful  in  clear 
day.  In  close  proximity  to  the  Bank  were  shops  broken  open, 
wrecked,  and  partly  pillaged,  but  most  of  the  huge  blocks 
of  buildings  stood  erect  and  free  from  fire,  thereby  proving 
that  our  stringent  measures  during  the  night  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  flames  in  the  vicinity  of  our  premises  had 
been  attended  by  a  good  result.  A  little  farther  on,  almost 
every  building  around  one  was  burning ;  or  else,  great  gaping 
gaps,  huge  heaps  of  smouldering  rubbish,  bore  witness  to  the 
rapid  ravages  the  fire  had  made.  The  Hotel  d'Europe,  where 
I  had  been  calling  a  few  days  before  to  see  Sir  Edward  Malet, 
was  blazing  furiously ;  the  substantial  pile  that  had  been  the 
French  Consulate  had  become  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins.  Not 
a  soul  save  ourselves  was  visible  on  all  that  immense  deso- 
late square,  shaded  by  its  long  lines  of  platanes,  witli  the 
equestrian  statue  of  the  great  Mehemet  Ali  towering  in  its 
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midst,  and  the  countenance  of  the  famous  Viceroy  sternly 
frowning  down  on  the  scene  of  devastation. 

Women  and  children,  numbering  exactly  two  score,  some 
of  the  little  ones  being  no  more  than  three  or  four  years, 
others  babes  in  arms,  were  placed  in  the  centre,  and  protected, 
top,  bottom,  and  on  either  side,  by  men  with  loaded  guns  or 
revolvers.  Some  amusement  was  afforded  by  the  sight  of 
a  middle-aged  maid-servant  with  a  parrot  and  a  canary  in 
separate  cages.  For  the  safety  of  these  feathered  pets  her 
mistress  had  promised  her  a  good  reward,  and  she  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  abandon  them,  although  they  formed  an  addi- 
tional impediment  in  our  progress  to  the  sea.  All  told,  we 
numbered  sixty- seven.  Goussio  and  his  wife  marched  side 
by  side  in  the  van  of  the  column,  Abdou  leading  the  way 
some  distance  ahead,  to  show  the  road  he  had  taken  a  short 
time  before,  and  had  reported  safe.  He  strolled  on  in  front 
as  if  quite  independent  of  our  party,  fearful  lest  the  Arabs 
should  murder  him  when  we  were  gone,  if  seen  in  our  com- 
pany. We  took  naught  with  us  but  the  clothes  we  stood 
in,  save  our  weapons  and  as  much  ammunition  as  we  could 
carry.  As  the  door  of  the  Bank  could  not  be  locked  from 
the  outside,  we  carefully  drew  it  close. 

It  was  a  lovely  July  morning  when  we  set  out  on  our 
perilous  march.  As  we  strode  across  the  long,  broad  square, 
the  heat  from  the  huge  fires,  raging  furiously  on  either  side, 
made  the  place  like  a  furnace.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  were 
all  singed  and  frizzled,  and  their  trunks  bursting  with  great 
seams.  Not  a  sound  could  be  heard,  but  the  fierce  roar  of 
the  flames,  the  crackling  of  the  wood,  the  rustle  of  the 
shrivelling  foliage  in  the  gentle  wafts  of  the  matinal  breeze, 
and  the  tramp  of  a  hundred  feet. 

We  crossed  the  square  without  incident,  keeping  together 
in  a  very  compact  body.  At  the  bottom  a  sickening  sight 
met  our  gaze.    Close  to  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  side  streets 
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on  the  left,  a  poor  wretch  in  shirt  and  trousers  was  lying  on 
his  back  on  the  great  flagstones,  dead !  His  face  was  swollen 
and  disfigured  by  cuts  and  contusions.  From  his  general 
appearance  I  took  him  to  be  Maltese, — he  might  have  been 
one  of  those  Lazarists  we  had  seen  marched  down  our  street 
on  the  day  after  the  bombardment,  the  picture  of  zealous 
martyrs  of  antiquity,  led  to  the  slaughter,  with  heads  erect 
and  flaming,  feverish  eyes,  as  if  exulting  at  the  thought  of 
laying  down  their  lives  for  the  Cross.  Beside  him  stood  an 
Arab,  armed  with  a  nabout,  looking  down  on  him. 

The  brute  was  so  intently  gloating  over  his  prey  that  he 
did  not  seem  to  notice  us.  For  as  we  passed  within  a  few 
yards  of  him,  he  raised  his  club  tmce,  and  each  time  brought 
it  down  on  the  poor  corpse  with  a  dull,  hollow  thud  which 
made  one's  blood  run  cold. 

That  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 

Without  giving  any  one  a  chance  to  interfere,  I  armed 
my  Colt,  and,  slipping  from  the  column,  sprang  to  within 
three  paces  of  the  cowardly  wretch,  soused  with  human  gore, 
whose  villainous  expression  of  countenance  I  recall  as  I  pen 
these  lines.  There  I  halted,  and  as  he  looked  up  I  put  two 
bullets  into  him,  just  as  he  was  raising  his  nabout  to  give  the 
dead  another  blow. 

He  uttered  never  a  sound,  not  even  a  groan  escaped  his 
lips ;  he  simply  fell  forward  over  the  inanimate  body  he  had 
been  beating,  and  lay  across  it.  There  I  left  him  to  rejoin 
my  friends,  and  I  have  never  experienced  any  qualms  of  con- 
science since.  A  crowd  of  Arabs  hovered  in  the  distance 
far  away  up  the  long  street  on  our  left,  but  were  so  intent  on 
some  infamy  that  they  did  not  appear  to  hear  the  shots  or 
notice  what  had  occurred. 

We  now  entered  the  narrow,  winding  thoroughfare  leading 
past  the  Bazaar  to  the  Port.  As  we  advanced,  expecting 
at  every  moment  to  find  the  way  barred  by  a  mob  whom  we 
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should  have  to  scatter,  we  surprised  several  Arabs  advancing 
towards  us  at  distances  one  from  another.  These  men  pre- 
sented a  cleanly,  well-to-do  appearance.  They  were  evidently 
law-abiding  citizens  of  the  shopkeeper  class  fresh  from  bed, 
who  had  turned  out  to  learn  what  had  been  going  on  during 
the  night.  It  did  not  require  much  perspicacity  to  perceive 
that  they  were  in  mortal  terror  for  their  lives.  Had  they 
dared,  they  would  have  taken  to  their  heels ;  but  they  saw 
the  barrels  of  the  arms  flashing  in  the  morning  sun,  and 
knew  that  flight  would  not  avail  them. 

Our  broad  column  occupied  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
tortuous  street ;  and  as  we  passed  these  men,  one  after  the 
other,  they  literally  flattened  themselves  against  the  houses, 
making  obsequious  salaams,  touching  the  ground  with  their 
right  hands  before  carrying  them  to  their  breasts  and  fore- 
heads, wishing  us  God  speed,  and  showering  flattery  and 
blessings  on  our  heads  in  soft,  meek  sentences.  We  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  in  our  fists,  and  they 
knew  it. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  we  made,  as  we  strode  by  at  as 
rapid  a  pace  as  we  dared  go,  without  outstepping  the  women, 
they  all  assured  us  the  road  was  quite  free,  and  that  we  should 
meet  with  no  impediment  on  our  way  to  the  Port.  This 
information  greatly  relieved  our  minds,  for  all  along  we 
had  felt  much  anxiety  on  account  of  the  many  women  and 
children  depending  on  us  for  protection. 

When  we  had  got  beyond  these  few  peaceful  early  risers, 
we  continued  our  way  without  encountering  a  soul,  and  shortly 
afterwards  reached  the  old  Turkish  archway,  shutting  off  the 
Port  from  the  city.  Fortunately  the  gate  stood  open,  and 
passing  through  we  came  out  on  the  quay  opposite  the  store- 
house of  the  P.  and  0.  Company,  beside  which  I  had  parted 
with  Chapman  two  days  before.  Since  then  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  I  had  lived  a  lifetime. 
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Abdou  had  told  us  true.  The  boats  were  there  in  their 
usual  place,  and  happily  the  sails  and  oars  were  along  with 
them.  It  required  five  of  these  craft  to  accommodate  our 
party,  and  they  were  promptly  seized  under  the  eyes  of  some 
cleanly  attired  Arabs,  who  stood  calmly  looking  on. 

But  there  was  rare  fun  amongst  these  placid  philosophers, 
who  at  first,  I  think,  had  been  in  doubt  as  to  whether  we 
meant  to  shoot  them  or  not,  when  they  perceived  some  of  us 
coolly  take  possession  of  the  boat  belonging  to  the  police. 

"  Look !  they're  taking  the  police  boat !  they're  taking  the 
police  boat ! "  they  reiterated.  "  Hah  !  hah !  hah  ! "  And  these 
great  children,  some  of  them  with  grey  beards,  laughed  fit  to 
split  their  sides.  These  men  were  in  the  employ  of  European 
merchants,  whose  storehouses,  which  faced  the  Port,  they  had 
been  guarding.  Neither  here  nor  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  inhabited  by  a  portion  of  the  native  population,  did  we 
find  any  trace  of  fire  or  pillage,  which  had  been  confined  to 
the  wealthy  European  quarter. 

First  of  all  we  used  the  oars,  and  for  a  while  rowed  with 
a  will.  Once  away  from  land  we  ran  up  all  the  sails,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  the  breeze  blowing  off  the  shore.  We 
had  not  gone  far  in  the  inner  basin,  when,  on  the  quay  to  the 
left,  we  suddenly  caught  sight  of  a  European  family  who  had 
evidently  been  in  hiding  amongst  the  long  lines  of  stacked 
wood.  Perceiving  our  little  fleet  they  had  come  from  their 
refuge  to  hail  us.  We  made  for  them  immediately,  and  took 
them  into  the  boat  least  crowded.  They  turned  out  to  be 
Maltese — husband,  wife,  grown-up  daughter,  and  little  boy. 
These  poor  creatures  had  delayed  to  get  on  board  the  English 
refugee  ship  until  too  late,  and  having  been  camping  out  since 
the  eve  of  the  bombardment,  were  half  dead  with  fright  and 
hunger.  All  night  they  had  been  watching  the  flaming  city 
from  their  hiding-place  amongst  the  wood,  but  lying  very 
close  lest  they  should  be  detected,  the  terror  of  the  parents 
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being  all  the  more  keen,  on  account  of  the  young  daughter 
just  budding  into  womanhood,  who  was  with  them. 

As  our  little  flotilla  burst  from  the  inner  into  the  outer 
basin,  all  eyes  centred  on  a  rakish-looking  hull  anchored  mid- 
stream. She  was  flying  the  white  ensign,  and  we  soon  per- 
ceived her  to  be  the  Admiral's  despatch  boat,  Helicon,  which, 
it  afterwards  transpired,  had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre  and 
keep  a  watchful  look-out  for  refugees.  We  promptly  got 
aboard  of  her,  turning  our  boats  adrift  to  take  their  chance, 
as  we  left  them. 

We  must  have  had  the  cut  of  a  perfect  band  of  despera- 
does, as  one  by  one  we  ascended  the  companion  ladder,  after 
women  and  children  had  reached  the  deck  :  Montenegrins  in 
their  strange  dress,  black  pork-pie  hats  and  long  white  tunics, 
guns  in  their  fists,  and  a  small  armoury  of  big  silver-mounted 
knives  and  pistols  protruding  from  their  belts ;  Greeks  in 
shabby  European  attire,  clutching  the  barrels  of  their  fowling- 
pieces,  or  displaying  bulky  revolver  cases  strapped  about  their 
waists.  Even  the  well-to-do  amongst  us  presented  a  dirty, 
unkempt  appearance,  and  I  noticed  the  trim  officers  of  the 
navy  scan  us  askance  as  we  passed  before  them. 

No  one  had  washed  or  been  between  the  sheets  for  three 
nights.  Faces  and  hands  of  all  were  grimed  with  smoke  and 
powder ;  coarse  hirsute  growth  overspread  cheeks  and  chin ; 
the  hair  on  the  upper  lips  stood  out  fierce  and  wiry  as  bristles 
on  the  back  of  a  savage  boar.  Little  wonder  the  officers  eyed 
us  cautiously  when  we  stepped  aboard,  intimating  that  we 
must  at  once  disarm  and  place  our  weapons  in  a  heap  astern. 
The  order  obeyed,  a  guard  was  placed  over  the  great  varied 
pile  of  instruments  of  slaughter,  and  we  were  free  to  saunter 
about  the  deck. 

As  the  Helicon,  after  exchanging  signals  w^ith  the  flagship, 
steamed  out  to  sea,  conveying  us  to  our  various  refugee  ships, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  exchange  a  few  words  with   the 
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officers.  All  received  my  statement  sceptically  that  the 
city  was  completely  abandoned  by  the  military.  Ko  one  ap- 
peared to  credit  my  assurance  that  Alexandria  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  desperate  horde  of  convict  incendiaries,  with  no 
better  weapons  than  clubs  and  knives  ;  and  the  accounts  of 
some  of  my  companions,  who  were  questioned  by  the  Admiral, 
met  with  no  more  credit  than  my  own.  In  the  opinion  of 
those  in  authority  at  sea,  Arabi's  soldiers  must  be  in  ambush 
somewhere,  and  Lord  Alcester,  then  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour, 
intimated  plainly  that  he  did  not  intend  to  expose  the  few 
men  he  might  be  able  to  dispose  of  to  the  very  dubious 
chances  of  street  fighting  against  such  superior  numbers.  So 
looting  and  incendiarism  proceeded  for  the  time  unchecked. 

I  had  no  sooner  reached  the  poop  of  the  P.  and  0.  steamer 
Tanjore,  which  did  duty  as  the  principal  European  refuge 
ship,  and  was  commanded  by  a  fighting  captain  named  Briscoe, 
who  subsequently  landed  with  a  part  of  his  crew,  and  did 
good  service  in  assisting  to  preserve  order  in  the  streets  of 
Alexandria,  than  Halton  Bey,  who  was  then  Egyptian  Post- 
master-General, but  afterwards  took  over  the  management  of 
the  Egyptian  railways,  and  prematurely  died  a  Pasha  a  year 
or  two  ago,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  forced  me  on  to  his  Indian 
chair.  Then,  hurrying  below,  he  brought  me  up  a  long  glass 
of  whisky  and  soda,  with  a  lump  of  ice  at  the  bottom,  and 
cheerily  exclaimed — 

"  Here,  get  this  down  the  inside  of  your  neck,  and  then 
tell  us  all  about  it." 

I  had  not  related  half  my  thrilling  story  to  this  obliging 
friend  and  some  others,  when  I  espied  Chapman  coming  along- 
side from  the  Admiral's  ship  in  his  steam  launch.  I  noticed 
him  look  at  me  anxiously,  as  he  ascended  the  companion 
ladder. 

"  It's  all  right,"  I  said,  in  answer  to  his  mute  inquiry,  and 
I  handed  him  the  notebook  containing  my  diary. 
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That  diary  should  have  been  telegraphed  to  London  word 
for  word  as  it  appeared  in  the  Bomhay  Gazette,  but  I  suppose 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  off  long  press  messages 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  pressure  on  the  cable,  and  it  came 
into  print  abridged.  Subsequently,  when  I  was  at  Port  Said, 
I  received  a  long  telegram  from  Sir  John  Eobinson,  telling 
me  that  unlimited  credit  had  been  opened  for  me  at  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Office,  that  I  might  never  have  such 
another  chance  in  my  life,  and  urging  me,  very  strenuously, 
to  wire  him  the  most  complete  details  of  my  adventures  in 
Alexandria,  from  the  time  the  Admiral  opened  fire  until  the 
moment  I  set  foot  aboard  ship.  Unfortunately  I  only  received 
that  long  message  a  week  or  ten  days  after  it  left  London, 
when  it  reached  me  by  post,  there  being  no  other  means 
of  communication  between  the  ruined  commercial  centre  of 
Egypt  and  Port  Said ;  for  the  overland  telegraph  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Arabists,  and  it  was  only  later  on  that  a  cable 
was  laid.  Even  the  mails  arrived  with  great  irregularity  at 
that  moment,  coming  chiefly  by  merchant  steamers  bound  to 
the  Far  East,  which  happened  to  put  in  at  Alexandria,  and 
by  an  occasional  vessel  of  the  Eoyal  Navy.  Aware  of  the 
fickleness  of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  absorbing  topic 
of  the  hour,  whatever  it  may  chance  to  be,  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  while,  after  this  long  interval,  to  mail  home  details  of 
events  that  would  be  ancient  history  by  the  time  they  reached 
their  destination.  The  complete  account  of  what  I  saw  whilst 
shut  up  in  Alexandria,  of  the  bombardment,  the  pillage, 
and  the  wilful  destruction  by  fire  of  the  European  quarter  of 
the  city,  appears  for  the  first  time  in  this  volume. 

Lord  Alcester  does  not  mention  in  his  despatches  the  fact 
of  our  having  been  picked  up  in  the  outer  harbour  by  the 
Helicon,  nor  does  he  make  any  reference  to  the  news  we 
brought  concerning  the  actual  state  of  the  city.  I  do  not 
know  who  could  have  been  the  "reliable  authority"  who 
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informed  the  gallant  Admiral  that  Arabi's  forces  "  had  only 
moved  out  as  far  as  Pompey's  Pillar,  where  they  were  said 
to  be  awaiting  us."  But  whoever  it  may  have  been,  the  state- 
ment was  a  fairy  tale. 

In  the  early  morning  of  July  13,  whilst  we  were  steadily 
marching  through  the  flaming  city  to  the  sea,  bluejackets 
were  engaged  in  spiking  such  of  the  guns  in  the  aban- 
doned Egyptian  forts  as  had  not  been  knocked  over  or 
otherwise  disabled  by  projectiles  from  the  fleet.  At  a  little 
before  five  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  Khedive, 
Khediviah,  and  Dervisch  Pasha,  along  with  a  numerous 
suite,  arrived  at  Eas  -  el  -  Tin  Palace  from  Eamleh,  the 
Khedive  and  Dervisch  having  previously  communicated 
with  the  Admiral  through  their  aides-de-camp.  The  officer 
sent  on  this  dangerous  mission  by  the  Khedive  was  that 
gallant  Sir  Edward  Zohrab,  a  British  subject,  who  was  sub- 
sequently attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
and  rendered  such  signal  service  throughout  the  campaign 
that  he  was  rewarded  by  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

In  the  evening  700  marines  were  sent  ashore  to  guard 
the  Palace  and  occupy  the  peninsula  on  which  it  stands, 
whilst  a  small  party  of  bluejackets  with  a  Gatling  gun 
reconnoitred  the  European  quarter  of  the  city.  But  they 
were  unable  to  do  much  good,  although  the  excursion  served 
to  convince  the  Admiral  that  the  Egyptian  troops  had 
indeed  decamped.  That  night  incendiaries  and  pillagers  had 
it  all  their  own  way.  Eelieved  even  of  the  interference  of 
our  small  party  at  the  Bank,  they  fired  the  British  Consulate, 
which  we  had  protected  on  the  previous  night,  and  had  left 
standing  intact  when  we  evacuated  the  quarter  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  wonder  is  that  they  did  not  set  light  to  the  EngHsh 
Church,  the  Bank,  and  other  buildings  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  which,  as  it  happened,  survived  the  fire  to  the  last. 

Not  long  after  darkness  had  fairly  set  in,  we  were  all 
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startled  aboard  ship  to  perceive  the  harem  buildings  at  the 
Palace  of  Eas-el-Tin  suddenly  burst  into  a  blaze.  A  nice 
sort  of  home-coming  for  the  Khedivial  family.  The  Khediviah 
and  her  ladies  were  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  and  had  to 
find  refuge,  helter-skelter,  in  the  Khedive's  apartments,  whilst 
fatigue  parties,  promptly  landed  from  the  fleet,  blew  down 
the  flaming  wing  of  the  Khedivial  residence,  a  drastic 
measure  that  effectually  arrested  the  further  progress  of  the 
conflagration  in  that  quarter. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  the  Admiral  having  obtained 
confirmation  of  our  report  concerning  the  state  of  Alexandria, 
had  been  exchanging  telegrams  with  home,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  day  had  received  permission  from  the  Ad- 
miralty to  send  ashore  bluejackets  and  marines  for  police 
purposes,  on  condition  that  he  had  the  concurrence  of  the 
Khedive,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  any  Egyptian  authority  in 
Alexandria,  and  after  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  com- 
manders of  any  other  ships  of  war  that  might  be  at  hand. 
The  only  authorities  in  Alexandria  when  that  telegram 
arrived  were  the  ruf&ans  who  were  going  about  looting  and 
setting  fire  to  the  houses,  and  clubbing  the  few  Europeans 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Admiral  had  to  wait  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Khedive. 

Next  morning,  July  14,  a  British  Naval  Brigade  entered 
Alexandria,  accompanied  by  a  few  marines  from  the  American, 
German,  and  Greek  warships  lying  in  the  offing,  to  hold  all 
the  gates  of  the  city  and  some  other  important  positions. 
Although  this  was  only  a  police  force  landed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  destructive  work  of  incendiaries  and  pillagers,  it  proved 
the  commencement  of  that  British  Occupation  of  Egypt  which 
has  now  lasted  close  upon  twenty  years,  and  has  been  fraught 
with  such  excellent  results. 

The  bombardment  of  Alexandria  was  denounced  at  the 
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time  by  a  few  of  our  pet  Little  Englanders,  as  well  as  by 
some  foreign  political  writers,  particularly  those  of  French 
nationality,  as  unnecessary,  or  at  all  events  precipitate; 
whilst  the  provocation  that  led  to  the  stern  measure  was  set 
down  as  frivolous. 

I  willingly  concede  that  the  English  Admiral  in  his  heart 
could  have  no  apprehension  whatever  as  to  the  safety  of  his 
ships,  when  he  sent  Toulba  Pasha  that  famous  ultimatum 
about  the  surrender  of  the  Egyptian  forts.  The  only  appre- 
hension, as  was  pointed  out  by  the  newspaper  correspondents 
on  the  spot,  was  lest  the  fight  should  not  come  off  at  all. 
Every  one  in  the  allied  fleet,  from  the  Admirals  to  the 
smallest  gunner  boys,  were  dying  to  have  a  smack  at  those 
fortifications  that  they  saw  before  them  on  the  low  seaboard, 
and  none  was  more  mortified,  as  I  was  told  at  the  time, 
than  the  French  Admiral  Conrad  and  the  men  under  his 
command,  when,  acting  upon  orders  from  the  Eue  Eoyale, 
they  found  themselves  constrained  to  steam  off  to  Port  Said 
with  the  notes  of  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  for  all  consolation,  as 
the  ships  moved  eastward. 

And  the  French  Admiral's  disappointment  at  being  de- 
prived of  a  fight  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  aware  all  along  that  he  would  have  no  share  in  it.  That 
he  had  this  knowledge  was  an  open  secret ;  for  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  allied  fleets  he  had  confided,  with  the  usual 
flash  of  Gallic  wit,  to  Voisin  Bey,  a  fellow-countryman  who 
paid  him  a  visit,  that  he  had  "  come  to  Alexandria  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  English  squadron,  and  in  no  way  to  fight  the 
Egyptians,"  a  piece  of  intelligence  that  Voisin  lost  no  time 
in  transmitting  to  Arabi  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  Cordial  Understanding,  and  in  spreading  all  over  the 
place.  Broad] ey,  who  defended  Arabi  at  Cairo,  found  Voisin's 
letter  amongst  his  client's  papers,  and  refers  to  it  in  his  book, 
and  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  hearing  of  the  Admiral's 
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witty  remark,  amongst  my  French  friends  up  at  Cairo,  just 
about  the  time  it  was  made. 

The  result  of  the  bombardment  showed  what  was  per- 
fectly well  known  beforehand  to  the  English  Admiral  and  all 
his  officers,  that  there  could  be  no  pretension  to  equality  of 
force  between  uncasemated  forts  armed  with  guns  fifteen 
years  old,  and  ironclads  provided  with  the  heaviest  modern 
ordnance. 

The  necessity  for  the  measure  was  manifest.  It  revealed 
to  Arabi  and  his  friends  how  insignificant  was  their  power 
in  comparison  with  the  might  of  Great  Britain.  It  made  the 
Arabs  understand  that  they  could  not  massacre  British  sub- 
jects and  beat  a  British  Consul  with  impunity.  It  effectually 
upheld  Palmeston's  civis  Bomanus  sum  principle,  and  con- 
vinced the  universe  that  however  distant  a  British  subject 
may  be  from  home,  the  arm  of  Britannia  is  long  enough  to 
reach  and  protect  him,  or  at  all  events  to  wreak  signal 
vengeance  on  those  who  may  do  him  harm.  If  Arabi  did 
not  give  in  at  once,  it  was  perhaps  because  he  had  been 
lending  too  attentive  an  ear  to  Eifaat  Bey  and  the  French 
adventurers  in  Egypt.  It  had  long  been  a  pet  theory  with 
our  ill-informed,  gullible  neighbours  across  the  Straits  that 
England  had  no  army.  It  was  admitted  that  we  were  strong 
at  sea,  but  none  of  these  chattering  Frenchmen  ever  dreamed 
of  our  capacity  to  promptly  land  an  efficient  force  in  Egypt 
to  do  the  work  that  had  to  be  done,  single-handed.  The 
ignorant  Arabist  leaders,  ever  listening  to  the  same  silly  talk, 
formed  similar  silly  views.  It  required  Tel-el-Kebir  and  the 
spirited  dash  of  Drury  Lowe  to  Cairo  to  dispel  the  illusion. 

The  reason  for  the  bombardment  was  the  massacre  of 
June  11.  The  English  Government  of  the  day  may  have 
thought  it  inexpedient  to  say  so,  but  that  is  none  the  less  the 
fact.  Completing  the  armament  of  the  forts  was  the  pretext. 
The  crime  on  June   11.     The  expiation  on  July  11.     Just 
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one  calendar  month  afterwards,  day  for  day,  as  soon  as  the 
European  population  could  be  conveniently  removed  from 
the  country,  and  a  conflict  raised  with  the  military  com- 
mandant at  Alexandria.  The  only  fear  was  lest  Arabi,  who 
was  known  to  be  a  poltroon,  should  comply  with  the  Ad- 
miral's demand  to  deliver  up  the  forts.  Even  then  some 
other  pretext  would  have  been  found,  such  as  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  turbulent  military  leader  along  with 
his  chief  of&cers,  although  vengeance  in  that  case  might  have 
been  delayed  beyond  the  all-important  date,  which  would 
have  been  unfortunate. 

The  bombardment  was  in  no  way  precipitate.  Every  one 
behind  the  scenes  engaged  in  pulling  the  wires  knew  after 
the  massacre,  and  none  better  than  those  in  authority  at 
home,  that  it  would  take  place  on  July  11.  It  was  insisted 
on  at  the  time  by  certain  ingenious  persons,  vexed  at  the 
wilful  destruction  of  private  property  which  followed  the 
annihilations  of  the  forts,  that  the  Admiral  should  have  had 
a  landing  force  at  hand  ;  that  with  the  telegraph  at  work,  a 
month  should  have  sufficed  to  bring  to  Alexandria  a  body  of 
two  or  three  thousand  men  ready  for  an  emergency.  But  the 
British  Government  purposely  avoided  despatching  any  such 
force,  although  some  troops  actually  were  sent  to  Cyprus, 
fearing  to  alarm  the  Powers,  if  the  Admiral,  at  that  stage, 
were  supported  by  a  contingent  prepared  to  land,  however 
few  in  number.  England  did  not  then  hold  Europe's  mandate 
to  act  the  gendarme  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  A  conference 
on  Affairs  Egyptian  was  sitting  at  Constantinople,  the  Ee- 
presentatives  of  all  the  Powers  had  just  put  their  signatures 
to  the  self-denying  clause,  negotiations  were  pending  with 
the  Porte  concerning  the  despatch  of  an  army  to  Egypt  to 
restore  order,  similar  negotiations  were  in  progress  between 
England  and  France  in  regard  to  a  dual  expedition.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  would  hardly  have  been  advisable  to 
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have  had  a  landing  force  of  even  two  or  three  thousand  men 
lying  off  Alexandria.  Such  a  proceeding  could  not  have 
failed  to  be  construed  into  a  greedy  inclination  on  the  part 
of  England  to  be  the  first  to  grasp  the  prize,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  may  well  be  excused  for  having  neglected 
a  like  measure.  No  doubt,  had  a  similar  force  been  at  anchor 
in  the  offing  when  Lord  Alcester  fired  his  last  shot,  Alexandria 
would  have  been  spared  the  flames,  or  at  all  events  the  fire 
would  not  have  assumed  such  huge  proportions.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Egyptians,  by  evacuating  the 
city  and  turning  it  into  a  pandemonium,  deliberately  paved 
the  way  for  our  advance.  And,  after  all,  although  the  owners 
of  property  did  grumble  at  the  time,  the  destruction  of  the 
handsome  European  quarter  was  attended  with  good  results. 
The  Egyptians  paid  the  damage  right  royally,  and  the  build- 
ings soon  rose  again  more  beautiful  and  grandiose  than  at 
the  time  of  my  arrival  from  Cyprus. 

Every  one  who  had  been  in  Egypt  for  some  time  before 
the  bombardment,  and  behind  the  scenes,  knew  where  the 
principal  attack  would  be  made  in  the  event  of  an  expedition 
setting  out  from  England.  All  were  well  aware  that  the 
most  vulnerable  point  of  the  Delta  lay  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Maritime  Canal  which  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  had  in 
vain  sought  to  make  international,  as  well  as  neutral  in 
war  time ;  and  I  for  one  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
exhaustive  reports  on  Lake  Timsah  and  the  country  between 
Ismaelia  and  Zagazig,  carefully  prepared  by  English  Consuls 
and  English  functionaries  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  had  long  since  found  their  way  to  Downing 
Street.  Therefore  when  Chapman  came  to  my  ship  from 
the  Invincible,  on  the  Friday  morning,  and  returned  me  my 
pocket-book  containing  my  diary,  it  was  with  no  surprise  that 
I  learnt  I  was  to  proceed  at  once  to  Port  Said  to  watch 
events.     He  had  secured  a  passage  for  me  by  H.M.S.  Penelope 
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which  had  orders  to  start  the  same  day,  and  forthwith  I  went 
aboard  of  her. 

I  was  in  a  sorry  plight,  for  I  had  literally  nothing  but 
what   I   stood  in.     Frank   Scudamore,  who   has   since   dis- 
tinguished  himself  in    the   field   as   one   of  our   best   war 
correspondents,  and  whom  I  had  found  on  board  the  Tanjore, 
had  lent  me  a  shirt,  and  although  he  is  much  smaller  in  build 
than  myself,  I  accepted  the  diminutive  garment  with  gratitude. 
The  commander  of  tlie  Fenclope  lent  me  another  of   these 
indispensable  articles    of   clothing  on  tlie  voyage  down  to 
Port  Said,  where  I  was  able  to  provide  myself  with  a  new 
outfit.     I  had  lost  everything  in  the  way  of  kit  at  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Bank,  except  what  was  still  in  my  rooms  up  at 
Cairo.     I  have  mentioned  that  we  had  to  leave  the  door  open 
when  we  vacated  the  Bank  premises  on  the  Thursday  morning, 
as  it  could  not  be  fastened  from  outside.    Our  faithful  Abdou, 
the  Berberin  from  the  oasis  of  Siwas  in  the  Libyan  desert, 
where  once  stood  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  had 
accompanied  us  to  the  Port,  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
put  to  sea.     He  left  us  to  return  to  the  Bank,  but  was  never 
heard  of  again,  although  diligent  inquiries  were  subsequently 
made  about  him  among  his  people.     It  is  supposed  he  was 
beaten  to  death  by  one  of  the  gangs  of  pillagers  and  in- 
cendiaries.     All  these  Berberins  who  emigrate  from  their 
native  oasis  to  Egypt  and  return  home  when  they  have  secured 
a   small   competence,  earn  their  livelihood   as  servants   to 
Europeans;  and  at  the  moment  of  the  bombardment  were 
hated  by  the  Arabs  in  consequence  of  their  fidelity  to  their 
masters.    When  Goussio  returned  to  the  Bank,  every  personal 
article  we  had  left  there  had  been  stolen,  whether  by  the 
ruffians  in  the  streets  or  by  others  there  was  no  evidence  to 
show.     No  suspicion  attached  to  the  Berberin,  for  all  these 
people  are  proverbially  honest ;  but  I  remember  we  had  doubts 
at  the  time  as  to  whether  the  Montenegrins  who  were  among 
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the  first  ashore,  did  not  have  a  hand  in  the  robbery,  for 
which  the  Egyptians  paid  in  the  long  run. 

We  set  out  from  Alexandria  late  in  the  afternoon,  with 
the  pennant  of  Admiral  Hoskins  streaming  from  the  masthead. 
The  Admiral  was  aboard  but  invisible.  He  had  orders  to 
protect  British  subjects  and  report  the  state  of  affairs,  but  to 
take  no  action  in  the  Canal  without  further  instructions.  He 
was  also  to  communicate  his  orders  to  the  French  Admiral 
Conrad,  and  protect  any  small  craft  in  the  harbour.  As  night 
drew  in,  the  flames  leaping  up  from  land  on  our  starboard, 
and  giving  a  ruddy  glare  to  the  sky,  furnished  proof  of  the 
ravages  the  fire  continued  to  make.  I  thought  of  my  poor 
friend  Sarafian  with  a  shudder. 

The  Penelope  was  a  somewhat  ancient  craft,  being  one  of 
Sir  E.  J.  Reed's  earliest  designs.  During  her  first  trip  she 
so  rocked  and  reeled  as  to  alarm  every  one  on  board.  On 
coming  home  she  went  into  dock  and  had  a  quantity  of 
cement  laid  down  in  her  hold  which  gave  her  stability.  This 
made  her  more  seaworthy,  but  she  had  got  a  bad  name,  and 
being  placed  in  the  Reserve  Squadron,  was  told  off  for  coast- 
guard duty.  Vessels  of  this  class  usually  lay  up  at  some  port 
at  home  all  the  year  round,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  six 
weeks'  cruise  in  the  summer.  But  it  seemed  to  have  occurred 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  that  the  Penelope,  by  reason 
of  her  light  draught,  might  be  very  useful  in  the  Canal,  and 
she  had  been  sent  to  Alexandria. 

During  the  trip  I  heard  all  about  the  bombardment.  Most 
of  the  work  had  been  done  in  a  little  over  a  couple  of  hours. 
There  then  only  remained  one  or  two  forts  which  gave  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  and  took  much  longer  to  silence  than  had 
been  anticipated.  Five  killed  and  twenty-eight  wounded 
were  all  the  casualties  recorded  aboard  the  ships.  The 
Penelope  had  been  in  the  thick  of  the  engagement,  and 
had  one  lieutenant,  five  men,  and  two  boys  wounded.     The 
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latter  severely.  The  iron  casting  of  one  of  her  guns  had  been 
ripped  away  at  the  muzzle  so  as  to  render  it  quite  useless, 
and  a  hole  had  been  made  in  the  thin  plating  just  above  the 
wardroom  by  a  shell  that  had  gone  clean  through  the  vessel, 
and  it  was  perhaps  lucky  that  it  did  so.  As  to  the  other 
ships  in  action,  a  good  many  boats  were  carried  away,  and  the 
rigging  was  slightly  damaged.  Several  vessels  were  struck, 
those  thinly  plated  being  pierced  by  the  enemy's  shell  and 
round  shot,  which  did  no  serious  injury. 

The  elderly  Penelope  could  not  steam  very  fast,  and  we 
had  a  slow  passage  down  the  coast,  which  I  turned  to  account 
by  inditing  a  letter  to  the  Bombay  Gazette  to  accompany 
my  diary,  the  receipt  of  which  must  have  gladdened  Geary's 
heart.  When  we  at  last  reached  our  destination  the  Pene- 
lope took  up  moorings  mid  stream,  opposite  the  principal 
banking  and  shipping  agencies  on  the  quay,  whilst  I  found 
accommodation  on  the  P.  and  0.  steamer  Mongolia,  Captain 
Eraser,  moored  a  little  higher  up,  and  doing  duty  as  first- 
class  British  refugee-boat. 


CHAPTEE   X 

THE   LANDING  AT   PORT   SAID 

I  FOUND  Port  Said  swarmiDg  with  European  refugees  from 
Cairo  and  other  inland  centres.  Within  a  week  of  my 
arrival  a  further  number  came  down  in  batches  from  Ismaelia, 
by  gunboats  and  barges  sent  up  for  them.  These  people 
brought  sickening  tales  of  massacre  at  Tantah  and  else- 
where,  of  passengers  dragged  from  carriages  at  the  railway 
stations  and  clubbed  to  death  on  the  platforms.  A  third  of 
the  population  of  12,000  souls  then  gathered  in  the  town 
were  strangers  to  the  place,  the  additional  influx  consisting 
chiefly  of  French,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Greeks.  Over  a 
hundred  indigent  Maltese  were  packed  off  to  Malta  by  their 
own  wish  and  at  the  cost  of  our  Government,  shortly  after 
my  arrival,  and  we  then  numbered  about  200  British  subjects, 
only  a  very  few  of  whom  were  British  born. 

In  obedience  to  the  intimation  of  the  various  Consuls, 
there  had  been  a  partial  rush  of  Europeans  to  the  refugee- 
ships  on  the  eve  of  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  but 
almost  the  whole  of  the  foreign  element  had  now  returned 
to  their  homes,  and  were  living  on  shore,  engaged  in  their 
usual  occupations.  Although  the  European  colony,  com- 
prising almost  every  nationality  under  the  sun,  showed  a 
bold  front,  boasting  of  being  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
event  of  an  Arab  rising,  there  existed  a  feeling  of  unrest 
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which  it  was  impossible  not  to  notice,  and  which  the 
presence  of  numerous  gunboats  of  different  Powers  did  not 
suffice  to  dispel.  This  uneasiness  was  partly  due  to  the 
divergence  of  views  between  the  Governor  and  the  Major 
commanding  the  few  troops,  and  partly  to  the  attitude  of 
the  7000  inhabitants  in  the  native  village,  a  mile  and  a  half 
away,  which  was  reported  disquieting. 

The  old  Governor,  another  Ismael  Pasha,  an  octogenarian 
possessing  a  wonderful  dose  of  active  vitality,  was  staunch 
in  his  devotion  to  the  Khedive.  So  was  Ali  Bey  Sabbit,  the 
deputy-governor.  But  the  commander  of  the  250  men  of 
the  municipal  guard  and  police,  placed  in  the  town  to 
maintain  order,  proved  quite  as  true  to  the  interests  of 
Arabi,  who  had  now  been  publicly  proclaimed  a  rebel,  as  the 
two  civilian  functionaries  were  to  the  fortunes  of  the  head 
of  the  State,  the  result  being  a  constant  struggle  for  supre- 
macy between  the  Major  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Governor, 
supported  by  his  deputy,  on  the  other.  As  the  military  man 
had  rifles  behind  him,  he  generally  got  the  better  of  the 
tussle,  and  did  as  he  pleased.  Within  eyesight  of  the  town, 
on  the  seashore,  in  the  direction  of  Damietta,  stood  Port 
Gemil,  garrisoned  by  troops  variously  estimated  at  numbers 
ranging  from  600  to  2500  ;  and  startling  reports  were  con- 
stantly being  circulated  that  these  men  intended  to  swoop 
down  on  Port  Said  when  the  time  came,  and  massacre  every 
European  they  found  there,  afterwards  pillaging  the  place  and 
burning  it  to  the  ground. 

Port  Said  is  almost  entirely  built  of  wood,  and  great 
anxiety  was  felt  lest  a  conflagration,  lighted  by  some  evil 
hand,  should  break  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  reduce 
the  combustible  habitations  to  ashes.  Had  such  an  event 
occurred,  there  would  have  been  no  possibility  of  arresting 
the  flames,  and  before  morning  the  entire  town  would  in- 
evitably have  been  swept  away.     Practically  the  whole  of  the 
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male  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  Arab 
village  earn  their  living  by  coaling  the  many  steamers 
passing  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  Canal.  Such  a 
population  naturally  comprises  a  large  proportion  of  the  worst 
characters,  and  the  old  Governor  had  positive  information 
from  the  spies  he  kept  in  the  enemy's  camp,  that  these 
ruffians  were  doing  their  utmost  to  induce  the  more  law- 
abiding  part  of  their  community  to  join  them  in  an  armed 
raid  on  the  Europeans. 

Since  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  the  Governor  had 
been  overwhelmed  with  orders  and  items  of  news,  as  to  the 
progress  of  events,  emanating  from  both  the  Khedive  and 
Arabi.  One  of  the  communications  from  the  former  stated 
that  his  Hiojhness  was  safe  with  Dervisch  and  all  the 
Ministers,  except  the  rebel  at  Eas-el-Tin  Palace,  and  that 
Egyptian  troops  were  arriving  at  Alexandria  and  laying 
down  their  arms,  which  was  not  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  fact.  But  Arabi  allowed  himself  far  more  latitude  in 
respect  to  facts.  He  discarded  truth  altogether,  and  envelop- 
ing himself  in  a  cloud  of  cheap  glory,  like  the  French  in 
1870,  calmly  telegraphed :  "  Seven  British  ships  have  gone 
to  the  bottom ;  Lord  Alcester  has  been  shot  dead  ;  the  Sultan 
has  taken  Cyprus  from  England  ;  two  English  transports  full 
of  troops  from  India  have  been  seized  at  Suez ;  the  Khedive 
is  on  board  a  British  warship  along  with  his  harem,  and 
therefore  is  no  longer  worthy  to  rule  the  Egyptian  people." 
At  the  same  moment  as  the  Governor  gave  publicity  to  the 
statement  cabled  by  Tewfik,  and  consigned  Arabi's  fairy  tale 
to  his  drawer,  the  Major,  who  had  received  an  identical 
telegram  from  his  chief,  spread  the  falsehoods  broadcast,  and 
the  natives,  asked  to  choose  between  these  two  conflicting 
versions  of  what  was  going  on,  not  unnaturally  selected  the 
one  more  pleasant  to  their  taste.  The  Governor  remonstrated, 
which  was  all  he  could  do. 
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Matters  came  to  a  head  between  the  chiefs  of  the  civil 
and  military  branches  of  authority  when  the  deputy-governor, 
who  was  a  Circassian,  received  a  pressing  invitation  from 
Arabi  to  betake  himself  to  Cairo,  as  the  latter  desired  to 
confer  with  him  respecting  the  state  of  Port  Said  and  the 
Suez  Canal.  Ali  Bey  Sabbit,  who  had  the  wit  to  understand 
what  such  messages  meant,  lost  no  time  in  asking  Admiral 
Hoskins  for  protection,  and  the  same  evening  he  came  on 
board  our  steamer  bringing  with  him  one  wife,  her  pretty 
little  girl,  and  two  attendants.  A  couple  of  days  later  the 
Governor  received  intelligence  that  a  rising  was  imminent, 
and  that  the  military  intended  to  lay  hands  on  him  and  pack 
him  off  to  Arabi.  So  he  popped  aboard  the  Mongolia  to 
join  his  deputy,  leaving  at  home  a  young  wife  on  the  point 
of  making  this  grand  old  man  a  father  again  in  his  declining 
years.  The  following  afternoon  Arabi  having  received  in- 
formation of  the  flight  of  the  Governor  to  the  P.  and  0. 
steamer,  telegraphed  to  the  commander  of  the  troops  to  take 
his  place,  pending  the  arrival  of  a  successor.  The  inland 
telegraph  being  in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman  named 
Clarke,  the  Admiral  received  copies  of  all  telegrams  of 
interest  passing  over  the  line,  and  in  that  manner  was  kept 
informed  of  what  went  on.  This  Mr.  Clarke,  who  rendered 
signal  service  at  the  time,  was  rewarded  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign  with  a  C.B.  The  Government  first  of  all  wanted 
to  give  him  a  C.M.G.,  but  he  insisted  on  being  made  a 
Companion  of  the  Bath  or  nothing,  and  displayed  so  much 
warmth  in  the  matter  that  in  the  end  he  got  what  he 
wanted. 

Although  all  the  places  of  business  still  remained  open, 
and  people  went  about  their  occupations  as  usual,  the  town 
was  now  in  a  sort  of  intermittent  state  of  panic.  Aboard 
the  Mongolia,  Captain  Eraser,  fully  alive  to  the  responsibility 
of  having  charge  of  two  Egyptian  governors,  had  the  com- 
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panioa  ladder  hauled  up  at  sunset,  and  never  lowered  again 
that  night,  supplementing  this  precaution  by  setting  a  strict 
officers'  watch  every  evening.  Any  one  staying  on  the  ship, 
who  happened  to  be  ashore  after  dark,  had  to  be  content  with 
a  ladder  of  ropes  wherewith  to  climb  aboard. 

The  night  following  the  arrival  of  the  old  Governor  on  the 
Mongolia,  matters  had  taken  such  a  serious  turn  that  the 
French  Consul  was  constrained  to  apply  to  the  French  Admiral 
Conrad  for  protection.  That  very  night  a  large  party  of 
Arabs,  armed  with  clubs,  were  about  to  make  a  raid  on  the 
European  town,  when  their  village  was  surrounded  by  a 
cordon  of  soldiers,  and  they  were  compelled  to  remain  at 
home.  The  soldiers,  willing  enough  to  join  the  coal-heavers 
and  take  part  in  the  aggression,  had  nevertheless  been  held 
in  check  by  their  officers  telling  them  that  the  moment  for 
action  had  not  yet  arrived.  Admiral  Conrad  communicated 
with  Admiral  JHoskins,  and  the  latter,  only  too  willing  to 
co-operate,  an  Anglo-French  occupation  of  Port  Said  was 
arranged  to  take  place  the  next  night.  In  the  afternoon  all 
was  ready  :  the  bluejackets  equipped  in  campaigning  dress, 
the  Gatlings  in  the  boats,  H.M.  Consul  in  possession  of 
instructions  to  haul  down  his  flag  and  go  aboard  the  flag- 
ship ;  and  German  sailors  had  actually  landed  from  the  Mowe 
and  occupied  the  German  Consulate,  when  the  "Grand 
rran(5ais,"  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  who  had  reached  Egypt 
within  a  week  of  the  bombardment  and  was  just  fresh  from 
Ismaelia,  rushed  to  the  French  Consul,  and  without  mincing 
matters  told  him  he  was  a  fool,  and  that  he  was  simply 
playing  into  the  hands  of  England,  who  only  aimed  at 
gaining  supreme  control  over  the  Canal.  Then  he  went 
on  to  say  that  in  conversation  with  the  commandant  of  the 
Egyptian  troops  he  had  been  assured  by  him  that  there  was 
not  the  least  cause  for  alarm  ;  that  he,  the  ''  Grand  Francais," 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  assurance ;  that  he  considered 
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Port  Said  and  the  Canal  the  property  of  the  Company  and 
neutral  ground  ;  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  projected 
occupation,  and  that  if  a  landing  did  take  place  it  should 
only  be  "  across  his  corpse  ! "  The  last  sentence  in  the  long 
harangue  being  carefully  communicated  to  the  representative 
of  the  Havas  Agency,  who  lost  no  time  in  wiring  it  to  Paris, 
of  course  looked  delightful  in  print  next  day,  and  on  the 
boulevard  met  with  all  the  success  the  enthusiastic  old 
gentleman  had  anticipated. 

Without  delay  the  French  Consul,  quite  cowed  at  the 
dressing  administered  by  the  energetic  and  irascible  Chairman 
of  the  Canal  Company,  hastened  to  withdraw  his  letter  to  the 
Admiral,  who  at  8  P.M.,  the  landing  being  fixed  for  9  P.M.,  sent 
word  to  Admiral  Hoskins  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  and 
would  not  occupy  the  place  after  all.  But,  following  the 
example  of  the  Germans,  he  sent  a  party  of  sailors  ashore  to 
guard  the  French  Consulate. 

Next  day  old  De  Lesseps  came  aboard  our  ship  and  abused 
us  English  to  the  refugee  Governor  in  no  measured  terms, 
telling  him,  as  he  had  told  his  own  Consul,  that  we  were  bent 
on  seizing  the  Canal,  and  assuring  him  that  the  Khedive  was 
nothing  less  than  a  prisoner  in  our  hands  at  Alexandria. 
Finding  he  could  make  no  impression  on  the  staunch  Ismael, 
he  bolted  off  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  and  cabled  to  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  Khedive  and 
Consuls  of  the  Great  Powers  were  misinformed  as  to  the 
actual  state  of  matters  at  Port  Said;  that  the  Suez  Canal 
was  in  no  danger ;  that  he  had  prevented  an  Anglo-French 
occupation  of  the  town,  and  if  the  Minister  would  appoint 
him  representative  of  France  he  would  set  matters  right  at 
once,  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Canal,  and  be  responsible  for 
the  lives  and  property  of  Europeans.  Then  he  sent  a  long 
teleo^ram  to  Arabi,  who  answered  that  he  would  do  all  he 
could  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Canal,  so  long  as  the 
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Power  with  which  Egypt  was  at  war  did  the  same.  After 
that  M.  de  Lesseps,  with  unflagging  vigour,  called  on  the 
English  Admiral,  but  the  latter  declined  to  discuss  the 
question,  saying  he  had  just  received  instructions  from  home 
which  gave  the  position  a  different  aspect.  Admiral  Hoskins 
was  then  aware  that  a  British  occupation  was  imminent,  and 
chuckled  to  himself  in  his  quiet,  knowing  way. 

M.  de  Lesseps  enjoyed  vast  consideration  throughout 
Egypt,  but  at  this  moment  his  popularity  stood  in  jeopardy 
at  Port  Said.  With  the  exception  of  the  staff  of  the  Canal 
Company,  the  French  colony  showed  themselves  exceedingly 
indignant  at  his  behaviour.  He  was  roundly  accused  of 
being  in  league  with  Arabi,  and  a  petition  to  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  complaining  of  his  attitude,  had 
been  put  in  circulation  for  signature.  But  it  must  be  placed 
to  his  credit  that  he  effectually  allayed  the  violence  of  the 
effervescence  in  the  Arab  village,  which  he  visited  on  July 
26,  in  company  with  the  Major  commanding  the  troops, 
and  there  addressing  the  headmen  persuaded  them  to  keep 
quiet. 

On  the  same  day  H.M.S.  Orion  arrived,  and  after  taking 
in  a  number  of  sailors  from  the  Agincourt  lying  outside, 
proceeded  to  Ismaelia.  Before  she  got  off  there  was  another 
violent  scene  with  the  "  Grand  Fran^ais,"  who  protested 
with  his  usual  warmth  against  her  entering  the  Canal.  But 
she  went  in  all  the  same,  and  calmly  proceeded  on  her 
voyage,  without  paying  the  dues  or  taking  a  pilot,  the 
Company  refusing  to  receive  the  cash  or  to  allow  any  pilot 
to  go  on  board,  while  M.  de  Lesseps,  powerless  to  arrest  her 
progress,  stamped  and  fumed  like  a  mad  bull.  His  conduct 
was  entirely  disavowed  by  the  French  Ministry,  but  M. 
Duclerc  implored  the  British  Government,  through  Lord 
Lyons,  to  show  great  patience  in  dealing  with  him  on  account 
of  his  popularity  in  France. 
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The  new  Governor  made  his  appearance  a  few  days  after 
his  elderly  predecessor  had  sought  refuge  aboard  ship,  having 
been  preceded  by  his  harem,  consisting  of  fourteen  women 
and  several  eunuchs.  He  proved  to  be  a  certain  Ibrahim 
Pasha  Eouchdi,  nephew  of  that  Abdul  Rhaman  Bey  Ptouchdi, 
who  was  still  acting  as  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Ragheb 
administration.  These  men  were  descended  from  a  renegade 
Maltee,  who  took  service  with  the  Egyptians,  and  adopted 
the  Mohammedan  religion  in  the  time  of  Mehemet  Ali.  The 
uncle  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  Arabi's  creature,  and  a 
report  found  currency  that  the  Dictator  had  made  him 
Minister  of  Finance  to  have  control  of  the  money  chest. 
The  nephew,  who  enjoyed  a  very  bad  reputation,  had  acted 
as  Governor  of  Port  Said  some  years  previously.  On  the 
present  occasion  his  first  act  consisted  in  an  endeavour  to  get 
the  cash  he  hoped  to  find  in  the  coffers  of  the  Custom  House, 
and  he  was  sadly  disappointed  when  informed  that  it  had  aU 
been  banked;  but  he  obtained  some  money  from  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Office,  which  he  lost  no  time  in  remitting  to  the 
capital.  When  he  called  on  Mr.  John  Wallis,  the  British 
Consul,  it  was  to  learn  that  he  could  not  be  recognised,  and 
next  morning  the  Union  Jack  ceased  to  wave  over  the  Con- 
sular building. 

Three  days  after  the  Orion  went  up  to  Ismaelia  the  French 
Chamber,  by  an  enormous  majority,  threw  out  the  Suez 
Canal  Credits  Bill,  an  event  chiefly  due  to  the  misguided 
efforts  of  M.  de  Lesseps  and  M.  Clemenceau.  This  folly  on 
the  part  of  the  French  deputies  proved  very  fortunate  for  us, 
because  it  gave  our  Government  a  free  hand,  but  it  was 
disastrous  for  France,  who  by  this  childlike  act  for  ever  lost 
that  influence  in  the  Nile  Valley  which  for  the  past  century 
she  had  been  so  jealously  struggling  to  maintain.  Led  astray 
by  a  silly  press,  by  inefficient  Consular  agents,  every  one  in 
France  imagined  we  were  going  to  be  beaten  by  that  incom- 
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petent  poltroon  Arabi  and  his  horde  of  soldiery,  and  gleefully 
they  rubbed  their  hands.  We  had  no  army.  My  old  friend 
Yauquelin  was  expatiating  on  the  subject  at  that  very 
moment  in  the  Intransigeant,  and  penning  the  most  inane 
articles  as  to  what  Arabi  and  his  wretched  rabble  could  do 
and  would  do.  Johnny  Crapaud's  awakening  after  Tel-el- 
Kebir  and  the  dash  to  Cairo,  was  almost  as  bad  as  when 
he  opened  his  eyes  after  Sedan  and  recognised  his  own 
impotence. 

Notwithstanding  the  threatened  catastrophe,  the  talk  of  a 
blaze,  a  pillage,  a  massacre.  Port  Said  had  lost  none  of  its 
inherent  festive  gaiety.  It  was  still  the  same  huge  fair,  the 
seafarer's  paradise,  full  of  cafes  and  drinking-shops,  gambling- 
saloons  and  dancing-rooms,  Viennese  string  bands  of  lady 
musicians  and  piano -organs  on  wheels,  importunate  store- 
keepers and  troublesome  donkey-boys,  rascals  and  vice  of  all 
sorts,  with  a  large  and  highly  sedate  colony  living  uncon- 
taminated,  on  the  border  of  the  general  abomination. 

Time  hung  heavily  on  my  hands  betwixt  the  sink  of 
iniquity  on  one  side  and  the  eddy  of  eminent  respectability 
on  the  other.  ISTot  a  scrap  of  news  to  enliven  one,  apart 
from  what  reached  us  when  the  mails  came  in,  with  files  of 
newspapers  from  Europe,  or  when  the  local  issues  arrived 
from  Alexandria.  A  few  merry  Englishmen,  old  residents 
in  the  country.  Consul  Wallis,  Wills  a  coal  merchant,  Bob 
Joyce,  who  held  a  post  in  the  Custom  House,  met  daily 
before  lunch  at  Slavick's  on  the  quay,  and  there,  over  iced 
whiskies  and  sodas — a  peculiar  sort  of  appetiser — settled 
what  the  British  Government  ought  to  do,  like  the  three 
tailors  of  Tooley  Street.  I  had  not  been  many  days  at 
Port  Said  before  knocking  up  against  Serriere  the  printer, 
and  Giraud  the  advocate-editor.  '  They  were  both  enjoying 
life,  living  by  anticipation  on  that  indemnity  which  they 
felt  convinced  would  be  forthcoming  for  the  arbitrary  closure 
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of  the  printing-office,  and  the  interruption  in  the  publication 
of  the  Bosphore  Egyptien.  We  lunched  together  in  the  true 
Bohemian  style  of  the  old  days  at  the  office  adjoining  the 
sealed-up  press,  and  drank  to  our  mutual  prosperity,  although 
we  were  in  different  camps. 

All  along  great  uneasiness  had  been  felt  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  Canal,  which  was  not  removed  by  the  noisy  inter- 
ference of  M.  de  Lesseps.  Fears  were  entertained  lest  some 
party  of  Bedouins,  or  even  Arabi's  soldiers,  should  board  and 
sack  one  of  the  richly-laden  vessels.  We  had  our  ironclads 
and  gunboats  at  either  end  of  the  narrow,  artificial  strait,  and 
the  masters  of  all  ships  entering  it  were  warned  that  it  was 
insecure.  Nevertheless  the  mail  steamers  continued  passing 
to  and  fro  regularly,  some  of  the  P.  and  0.  boats  with  as 
much  as  half  a  million  of  money  ;  but  they  had  their  signal- 
guns  loaded,  and  carried  a  good  many  rifles  and  revolvers  in 
case  of  emergency,  while  a  sharp  look-out  was  kept  across  the 
desert  on  each  side,  and  other  precautions  taken. 

At  Suez,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the 
British  residents,  including  the  Consul  Mr.  West,  who  had 
now  returned  to  his  post,  had  been  living  for  some  time  past 
afloat  in  the  open  roadstead;  the  Consul  on  board  H.M.S. 
Heady,  and  the  others  in  boats,  barges,  and  lighters.  On  the 
last  day  in  July  the  Egyptian  G-overnor,  Hussein  Pasha  Serri, 
having  been  summoned  by  the  Admiral  to  say  whether  he 
was  for  the  Khedive  or  Arabi,  sent  an  answer  on  board  the 
flagship  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  declaring  for  the  former.  Two 
hours  later  a  locomotive  and  a  single  carriage  having  arrived 
at  the  station,  he  got  into  the  latter  and  bolted  to  Cairo. 
Next  day,  although  the  deputy  -  governor  remained  at  his 
post  and  continued  to  transact  business,  there  was  a  partial 
exodus  of  natives,  and  on  August  2  Admiral  Sir  William 
Hewitt,  landing  with  500  bluejackets  and  marines,  took 
possession  of  the  place  without  incident,  in  spite  of  ^f .  de 
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Lesseps's  bombastic  threat,  made  only  a  week  before,  about 
passing  over  bis  dead  body. 

This  determined  action  of  the  British  Admiral  clearly 
indicated  that  we  were  about  to  play  the  gendarme  in  earnest ; 
and  at  Port  Said  every  one  was  at  his  wits'  end  to  understand 
why  our  Admiral  did  not  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  in  the 
same  way. 

Admiral  Hoskins  always  received  me  courteously  enough 
on  board  the  Penelope,  but  told  me  little,  and  although 
allowing  me  to  draw  the  conclusion  from  the  little  he  did  tell 
me,  that  a  landing  would  be  effected  at  some  time  or  other, 
I  could  never  prevail  on  him  to  say  when.  Probably  he  did 
not  know.  I  particularly  remember  him  once  pulling  me  up, 
with  mock  severity,  when  I  ventured  to  joke  about  the 
evident  procrastination  of  the  "Grand  Old  Man"  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  Ministry,  and  remarking  with  the  faintest 
outline  of  a  smile — 

"  Look  here,  you  must  not  come  on  board  this  ship  and 
make  fun  of  Mr.  Gladstone." 

The  Admiral  had  been  joined  at  Port  Said  by  an  officer  in 
the  Eoyal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  detached  to  the  Intelligence 
Department,  by  name  Major  Tulloch,  who  had  been  acting 
as  Deputy-Assistant-Quartermaster-General  at  Portsmouth. 
The  Major  at  once  became  busy  ashore,  where  I  very  soon 
made  his  acquaintance,  and  it  then  transpired  that  he  had 
taken  no  small  part  in  preparing  for  the  impending  occupa- 
tion, inasmuch  as  he  had  surveyed,  under  the  nose  of  the 
Arabs  and  French,  Government  functionaries  and  Canal 
officials  alike,  every  inch  of  ground  between  Ismaelia  and 
Zagazig,  without  a  soul  knowing  anything  about  it. 

Whilst  Arabi  and  his  fellow-colonels  were  bullying  the 
Khedive  Tewfik  up  at  Cairo,  and  Sir  William  Gregory,  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Blunt,  and  John  Ninet  were  poetising  about 
Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,  the  Major  had  quietly  come  out 
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from  England  on  one  of  those  shooting  expeditions  of  whicli 
our  gallant  ofificers  are  so  fond.  Snipe  were  his  favourite 
game,  and  he  had  heard  they  were  plentiful  on  the  banks  of 
the  Freshwater  Canal,  just  at  the  season  when  he  made  his 
appearance.  Arriving  at  Ismaelia  with  two  double-barrelled 
guns  and  several  cases  of  cartridges,  he  put  up  at  the 
Hotel  des  Bains  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Timsah,  and  stayed 
there  some  weeks,  making  daily  excursions  into  the  adjoining 
country.  He  won  the  reputation  of  being  a  sorry  shot,  for 
he  brought  home  wretched  bags,  which  caused  those  dought}- 
Nimrods  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  Johnny  Crapaud 
denomination,  to  contemptuously  shrug  their  shoulders  and 
relate  their  own  exploits. 

Ever  and  anon,  when  the  Major  wished  to  put  his  notes  in 
the  form  of  maps,  he  found  it  convenient  to  have  an  attack  of 
malarial  fever,  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  give  injunc- 
tions to  the  simple  French  landlord  that  he  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed. The  map  completed,  he  recovered  health,  and  went 
out  shooting  again.  When  ready  for  another  map,  malarial 
fever  once  more  overcame  him,  and  so  on  until  he  had 
completed  his  task. 

The  Major  could  tell  me  no  more  about  the  landing  than 
the  Admiral,  but  he  advised  me  to  quit  the  P.  and  0.  steamer 
for  shore,  promising  that  if  I  gave  him  the  name  of  my  hotel 
and  the  number  of  my  room,  he  would  wake  me  up  in  good 
time  on  the  morning  of  the  occupation.  I  did  not  fail  to 
follow  this  advice,  and  the  more  readily  as,  thoroughly  satiated 
with  Indian  curry  and  boiled  rice,  stewed  mutton  and 
"  Bombay  Duck,"  I  was  just  then  dying  for  a  change  of  diet. 

I  at  once  transferred  my  quarters  to  the  Hotel  de  Hollande 
et  des  Pays  Bas,  an  hostelry  at  the  corner  of  the  quay,  kept 
by  a  young  Frenchman,  who  had  formerly  held  a  small  post 
in  the  Egyptian  Public  Works  Department,  and  a  middle- 
aged  but  stiU  handsome  French  dame,  his  wife,  advantage- 
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ously  known  among  old  Egyptians  by  her  Christian  name 
Amalia. 

I  had  been  but  a  few  days  ashore,  when  paying  a  visit  one 
afternoon  to  the  Penelope,  I  found  all  the  men  on  deck, 
accoutred  in  campaigning  garb,  and  looking  as  fit  as  young 
lions.  That  was  quite  enough  for  me.  Besides,  one  of  the 
officers  whispered  on  the  sly,  that  I  had  better  be  on  the 
alert.  Eeturning  to  my  hotel  I  quietly  had  my  dinner, 
without  breathing  a  word  on  the  burning  subject  to  a  soul, 
and  after  a  short  stroll  retired  for  the  night.  Once  in  my 
room  I  destroyed  all  superfluous  papers,  packed,  locked,  and 
buckled  my  portmanteau,  and  then  stretching  myself  in  the 
lounge  chair  dressed  just  as  I  was,  went  off  to  sleep,  taking 
care  to  leave  the  candles  alight. 

Between  three  and  four  on  the  morning  of  August  20  I 
was  startled  by  a  loud  continuous  banging  at  the  front  door, 
accompanied  by  a  stentorian  voice  shouting — 

"Wakeup,  No.  17." 

Number  17  was  me.  I  occupied  a  front  room  on  the 
second  floor.     Throwing  open  the  window,  I  shouted — 

"All  right,  Major." 

Then  I  glanced  round  the  apartment.  Everything  was 
packed.  I  tapped  my  pocket.  The  notebook  was  there.  T 
felt  for  my  pencil  and  found  it,  strapped  on  my  revolver,  blew 
out  the  candles,  and  bounded  downstairs  just  as  the  hotel 
people  were  opening  the  front  door  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
all  the  noise. 

On  the  step  stood  Major  Tulloch.  Beyond,  in  the  middle 
of  the  broad  thoroughfare,  a  dark  column  of  silent  men  w^ere 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  the  Arab  town.  Day  was  just 
breaking.  Not  a  sound  could  be  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  save  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  feet,  beating  good 
time  in  the  dust,  as  the  handy  men  steadily  advanced  along 
the  silent  and  deserted  street. 
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"I  kept  my  word,  you  see.  I  promised  I'd  call  you," 
cheerily  exclaimed  Major  TuUoch,  who  was  in  fighting  trim. 
"  Yes,"  he  continued,  in  reply  to  my  query,  "  we're  occupying 
the  place.  I  don't  think  we  shall  have  any  fighting,  but  we 
might." 

Then  we  hurried  forward  together,  and  reaching  the  head 
of  the  column,  four  deep,  found  it  preceded  by  a  machine 
gun,  dragged  along  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  men.  Immediately 
behind  this  deadly  engine  of  modern  warfare,  came  the  old 
Governor,  a  slim  little  fellow  in  fez  and  stambouline,  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  stepping  out  like  a  youth  .  of 
eighteen  for  all  his  white  hair  and  beard,  and  eighty  summers 
well  rung  out.  He  muttered  to  himself  excitedly  as  he  went 
along,  and  vowed  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  I  never  saw 
such  a  plucky  little  man  in  my  life.  He  walked  so  fast,  was 
in  such  an  anxious  hurry  to  get  his  own  again,  that  it  was 
almost  as  much  as  our  tars  could  do  to  keep  up  with  him 
without  breaking  into  the  double. 

On  reaching  the  broad  expanse  of  open  ground  separating 
the  native  from  the  European  town,  the  machine  gun  was 
placed  in  position,  and  some  of  the  bluejackets,  still  led  by 
the  old  Governor,  filed  off,  quick  march,  to  the  Konak. 

Dawn  was  asserting  itself.  In  a  few  minutes  it  became 
broad  daylight.  A  threatening  crowd  of  natives  had  speedily 
assembled,  but  they  were  made  to  understand  that  they  must 
stand  off.  A  few,  in  an  excited  frame  of  mind,  formed  the 
centres  of  different  groups,  vociferating,  waving  their  arms ; 
but  they  were  hurried  away  by  friends  more  sensible  than 
themselves.  The  remainder  gave  no  sign  of  hostility,  but 
stood  placidly  gazing  on  our  bluejackets  and  the  Gatling  gun, 
at  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards. 

We  were  joined  by  several  native  Indicators,  accompanied 
by  Clarke.  The  name  of  the  Egyptian  commandant  being 
mentioned,  Major  Tulloch  remarked  that  he  would  like  to 
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see  him,  and  wanted  to  know  where  he  was.  Thereupon 
messengers  were  despatched  to  his  house  to  fetch  him,  and 
returned  with  the  information,  that  warned  of  the  landing  in 
good  time,  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  mount  his  nag  and 
had  ridden  off  to  Fort  Gemil,  where,  surrounded  by  desert  on 
three  sides,  and  shut  in  by  the  sea  on  the  other,  he  was  for 
the  moment  allowed  to  remain,  and  meditate  on  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  existence. 

We  now  followed  the  Governor  to  the  Konak.  We  found 
him  already  seated  in  the  Audience  Chamber,  receiving  visits 
of  congratulation,  and  issuing  orders  as  to  who  was  to  be 
arrested  and  lodged  in  jail,  and  who  left  in  peace.  Outside, 
one  of  the  soldiers,  lately  on  duty  at  the  official  residence, 
came  up  to  me  whimpering  like  a  child.  He  had  a  handker- 
chief bound  about  his  head,  and  complained  that  a  bluejacket 
had  knocked  him  down  with  the  butt  end  of  his  Martini- 
Henry  rifle  for  nothing.  I  adopted  the  native  way  of  pacifying 
him,  patting  him  on  the  back,  and  in  a  mixture  of  Arabic  and 
Turkish  remarked — 

"  Malesch !  (Never  mind  !)  Zara  yoke  inch  Allah  I 
(Please  God,  it'll  be  nothing)." 

This  expression  of  sympathy  made  him  quite  happy ;  and 
his  aggressor  and  the  other  men  having  been  told  by  the 
Major  that  no  unnecessary  violence  need  be  used,  we  hastened 
off  to  the  barracks  along  with  the  old  Governor,  who  was  as 
lively  as  a  kitten,  to  disarm  the  small  detachment  of  Egyptian 
troops. 

We  had  no  trouble  with  them.  The  scene  savoured  more 
of  comedy  than  tragedy.  The  building  dignified  by  the  name 
of  barracks  consisted  of  a  long,  low  structure,  limited  to  a 
ground  floor.  The  Governor  poked  his  head  in  at  the  door, 
giving  orders  for  the  men  to  file  out  with  their  arms  and  come 
to  attention  in  line.  They  obeyed,  and  as  soon  as  all  were 
drawn  up  in  the  open,  as  if  for  inspection,  the  following 
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amusing  dialogue,  which  taxed  me  to  the  utmost  to  keep  a 
serious  countenance,  ensued  between  them  and  the  old  man  : 

"  Who  is  your  master  ? "  inquired  the  Pasha. 

"  The  Effendina,"  answered  the  men,  meaning  the  Khedive. 

"  Who  clothes  you  ?  " 

"  The  Effendina." 

"Who  keeps  a  roof  over  your  heads  and  supplies  your 
rations  ? " 

"  The  Effendina." 

"  Who  gave  you  your  arms  ?  " 

"  The  Effendina." 

"  Well,  the  Effendina,"  concluded  the  octogenarian,  "  wants 
his  arms  back,  and  he  has  commanded  me  to  tell  you  so. 
Therefore,  just  stack  them  in  front  of  you,  and  return  to 
barracks." 

The  fifty  or  sixty  fellaheen  soldiers,  in  their  hearts  fighting- 
men  much  against  their  will,  delighted  to  be  relieved  of  their 
troubles  without  having  to  pull  the  trigger,  put  their  Martini- 
Peabody  rifles  together  as  they  were  bidden,  and  withdrew  to 
quarters. 

When  I  reached  the  quay  again,  it  presented  an  unusually 
lively  appearance.  The  basin  was  swarming  with  transports 
and  vessels  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  the  former  bearing  their 
respective  numbers  picked  out  in  huge  plain  figures  on  the 
bows.  Some  ships  had  already  entered  the  Canal,  and  were 
steadily  making  headway  towards  Ismaelia,  regardless  of  the 
angry  protests  of  the  Company's  servants,  and  mostly  without 
pilots.  I  soon  learnt  that  the  Canal  had  been  blocked  at 
either  end  by  vessels  of  the  Queen,  and  all  commercial  trafi&c 
suspended;  also,  that  a  landing  party  had  disembarked  at 
Ismaelia  simultaneously  with  the  one  at  Port  Said.  Scores 
of  new  arrivals  from  the  ships  just  come  in  already  sauntered 
on  the  quay. 

The  English  at  last  had  landed  !    Every  one  was  delighted, 
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French  and  all,  except  the  Canal  people,  who  chewed  the  cud 
of  jealousy  and  defeat,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  what 
they  saw.  Everybody  had  turned  out  and  rushed  down  to  the 
waterside  to  enjoy  the  scene,  and  Port  Said  assumed  a  more 
than  customary  holiday  aspect.  Not  much  business  was  done 
that  day. 

In  the  crowd  I  overheard  a  scrap  of  conversation  which  I 
must  chronicle  in  the  original  French,  because  it  would  lose 
all  its  zest  converted  into  our  own  tongue — 

"  Mais  cest  trds  lien  !  c'est  trds  Men  !  "  muttered  the  speaker, 
with  an  accent  on  the  tr^s,  "  cependant,  Je  croyais  qu'ils 
n'avaient  pas  cCarm6e,  ces  cochons-la  !  " 

Strolling  into  Slavick's,  I  met  Mr.  Phil  Eobinson,  who 
represented  a  London  paper ;  and  it  was  there  that  I  heard 
from  one  of  my  old  acquaintances  of  an  amusing  incident  that 
had  occurred  at  the  business  premises  of  the  Canal  Company, 
whilst  I  had  been  up  the  town  along  with  Major  Tulloch  and 
the  bluejackets.  When  the  Company's  agent,  aroused  from 
sleep,  had  been  apprised  of  the  landing  of  British  tars,  he  had 
hastily  dressed  and  hurried  down  to  his  office,  determined  to 
put  every  obstacle  he  possibly  could  in  the  way  of  the  detested 
rival. 

On  guard,  outside  the  building,  he  saw  an  English  handy 
man  armed  with  his  rifle.  On  the  threshold  he  met  one  of  our 
young  middies,  a  beardless  lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  summers, 
who  politely  but  firmly,  and  in  the  best  French  he  could  com- 
mand, informed  him  that  he  could  go  no  further :  On  n'entre 
pas  /  The  pompous  little  Frenchman,  puffed  with  conceit, 
accustomed  to  have  his  least  order  obeyed  without  a  word, 
was  beside  himself  with  suppressed  rage.  In  vain  he  urged 
that  he  required  his  papers,  that  he  desired  to  send  a  telegram. 
The  middy  placidly  replied  that  Canal,  offices,  telegraph, 
papers,  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  British  naval  authorities, 
and  he  regretted  that  he  could  allow  neither  his  interlocutor 
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nor  any  of  his  subordinates  to  have  access  to  them.  For 
further  information  the  French  functionary  was  referred  to 
the  Admiral. 

The  pill  was  an  exceedingly  hard  one  to  swallow,  parti- 
cularly as  old  De  Lesseps  had  just  gone  to  the  unnecessary 
length  of  telegraphing  all  over  Europe  that  the  English  should 
only  land  on  the  Maritime  Canal  across  his  corpse,  but  Johnny 
Crapaud  with  an  effort  managed  to  gulp  it  down.  He  told 
every  one,  afterwards,  who  cared  to  listen  to  him,  that  his 
conduct  had  been  Ms  digne,  in  presence  of  this  lad  armed  with 
a  dirk,  but  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received.  He  would  not  have  cared,  he  said,  had  he  been 
refused  admission  to  his  office  by  a  captain  or  even  a  lieu- 
tenant, but  to  be  turned  away  by  a  mere  boy,  and  to  have 
to  sneak  home  again  with  his  tail  between  his  legs — Oh 
dear !  oh  dear  1  It  was  something  like  a  second  Waterloo ! 
Decidedly  these  English  folk  were  devoid  of  the  least 
pretence  to  good  breeding  !     On  est  poli,  que  diahle  ! 


CHAPTEE  XI 


ISMAELIA 


I  SAW  at  once  that  my  stay  at  Port  Said  must  come  to  an 
end.  It  was  imperative  for  me  to  follow  the  transports  with 
all  possible  despatch.  It  appeared  that  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  would  be  to  hire  a  steam  launch,  and  get  to 
Ismaelia  before  any  of  the  vessels  arrived  there.  After 
sending  off  my  telegrams  I  made  such  diligent  inquiries  for 
a  craft,  but  found  it  quite  impossible  to  engage  one.  Every 
boat  of  that  description  was  busy  in  the  port.  I  did  succeed 
in  coming  to  an  arrangement  with  Wills,  the  English  coal 
dealer,  but  discovering  afterwards  that  he  could  do  better 
he  repudiated  the  bargain  in  a  most  barefaced  manner,  and 
returned  me  my  cheque,  leaving  me  in  the  lurch.  Time  was 
flying  fast  when  an  acquaintance,  happening  to  remember 
that  this  was  the  day  the  post -boat  should  proceed  to 
Ismaelia  with  the  mails,  rescued  me  from  my  dilemma. 
But  would  she  perform  the  trip  notwithstanding  the 
events  ?  I  ascertained  that  she  would,  and  for  the  moderate 
sum  of  something  like  half  a  sovereign  booked  a  passage 
by  her. 

Starting  late  at  night  we  made  good  speed,  and  reached 
our  destination  early  next  morning,  having  passed  on  our 
way  two  or  three  of  the  larger  vessels  sticking  in  the  mud, 
whilst  overhauling  some  of  the  others.     A  fleet  of  transports 
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and  one  or  two  ships  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  trim  and  serene, 
already  lay  swinging,  quite  at  home,  at  anchor,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Timsah. 

Landing  at  the  jetty  beside  the  Hotel  les  Bains,  where 
Major  Tulloch  had  put  up  on  his  snipe-shooting  expedition, 
I  climbed  the  hill  and  found  quarters  at  the  Hotel  Parriss, 
which  struck  me  as  the  more  convenient  of  the  two,  beins  close 
to  the  railway  station,  where  the  telegraph  office  was  located. 
The  room  the  landlord  offered  me  was  a  double-bedded  one 
on  the  ground  floor  of  an  isolated  building  at  the  end  of  the 
garden.  Being  quiet  and  spacious,  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  it 
would  suit  me  admirably,  and  engaged  it  at  once.  Paying 
the  full  price,  I  made  the  stipulation  that  I  should  not  be 
asked  to  share  the  apartment  with  any  one  else. 

The  Hotel  Parriss  was  already  doing  good  business. 
Apart  from  other  guests,  which  included  Audran  the  chef  at 
Santi's  restaurant  in  the  Esbekieh  Gardens,  brother  of  that 
other  Audran  the  famous  composer  of  French  light  opera, 
and  my  old  friend  Dr.  Fouquet,  an  eminent  physician,  who 
has  since  distinguished  himself  in  the  world  of  science,  the 
entire  general  staff  of  the  Canal  Company  at  Cairo  had 
removed  to  Ismaelia,  and  while  some  of  the  clerks  both  lived 
and  boarded  at  this  comfortable  hostelry,  all  took  their  meals 
there.  I  had  known  most  of  these  gentlemen  at  the  capital, 
and  so  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  large  circle  of  merry 
acquaintances,  who  proved  an  invaluable  source  of  information 
in  all  that  concerned  the  locality.  Hating  the  English  as  a 
nation,  and  praying  in  their  hearts  that  we  might  be  routed 
by  Arabi,  they  had  no  dislike  for  Englishmen  individually, 
and  as  we  tacitly  agreed  to  eschew  politics,  except  in  the 
light  of  a  joke,  we  got  on  well  enough  together. 

When  the  bluejackets  landed  in  the  very  early  morning 
of  August  20,  the  day  preceding  my  arrival,  there  had  been 
a  scrimmage  with  the  Arabs ;  and,  as  chance  would  have  it, 
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this  occurred  just  as  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  a  con- 
vivial party  of  friends,  having  returned  home  from  a  ball  at 
two  o'clock,  had  got  to  bed  and  fallen  asleep,  little  expecting 
to  awake  in  the  midst  of  hostilities.  A  few  shells  were  fired 
by  the  Orion  and  Carysfort  to  dislodge  Arabi's  soldiers 
stationed  at  Nefiche ;  one  or  two  Arabs  were  shot  down  by 
the  landing  party  ;  a  Dutchman  was  accidentally  killed,  and 
the  bluejackets  took  possession  of  the  place  without  further 
trouble.  In  the  course  of  the  same  morning  an  Egyptian 
force  at  Chalouf,  a  place  on  the  Canal  in  the  direction  of 
Suez,  was  routed  by  the  fire  of  the  gunboats  Sea  Gull  and 
Mosquito,  and  dispersed  after  suffering  considerable  loss. 
The  incidents  connected  with  the  landing  at  Ismaelia  and 
the  forcible  seizure  of  the  Canal  for  a  few  days,  to  allow  our 
transports  to  proceed  to  Ismaelia,  called  forth  fresh  protesta- 
tions from  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  son,  but  after  an  interview 
with  Lord  Wolseley,  the  old  gentleman,  who  in  the  mean- 
time had  been  implored  by  his  own  Government  to  keep 
quiet,  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and,  having 
had  the  control  of  the  Canal  restored  to  him,  he  became 
quite  happy,  and  henceforth  held  his  peace. 

When,  after  making  arrangements  at  the  hotel  and  devour- 
ing some  breakfast,  I  returned  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  it 
was  to  find  General  Earle  at  work,  like  a  simple  lieutenant, 
superintending  the  landing  of  troops  and  stores  from  the 
ships.  Ah,  those  stores !  How  carefully  they  had  been 
packed  at  home,  and  what  a  deal  was  written  at  the 
time  in  the  daily  press  anent  the  clever  methodical  way  in 
which  they  had  been  placed  in  the  various  bottoms.  Arrived 
at  destination,  cases  and  bales  were  pitched  out  helter-skelter, 
and  piled  on  the  quay  in  such  wild  confusion  that  it  took 
weeks  to  sort  them.  Even  then,  boxes  of  ammunition,  or 
something  equally  out  of  place,  occasionally  found  their  way 
to  the  hospital,  where,  long  afterwards,  men  were  dying  in  the 
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most  atrocious  agony,  because  there  was  no  morphia  to  assist 
them  out  of  the  world  in  relative  comfort. 

The  General  was  so  surprised  to  be  button-holed  by  a 
newspaper  correspondent  at  that  moment  that  he  hardly 
credited  what  I  told  him.  He  only  knew  Chapman  and 
Hilary  Skinner  as  correspondents  of  the  Daily  News.  The 
former  he  was  sure  had  not  left  Alexandria,  and  as  to  Hilary 
Skinner  he  had  gone  off  with  some  brother  penman  on  a 
wild  goose  chase  to  Aboukir,  and  he  chuckled.  It  was  not 
before  I  displayed  my  credentials,  in  the  form  of  letters  and 
telegrams  fi'om  Sir  John,  that  he  became  convinced,  and 
consented  to  initial  my  messages.  Later  in  the  day  I 
knocked  up  against  Major  Tulloch,  who  did  me  the  service 
to  pass  everything  I  wanted  to  send  off  until  Lord  Methuen, 
who  was  then  the  Honourable  Paul,  arrived  and  entered  on 
the  duties  of  Press  Censor. 

The  landing  of  stores  proved  a  terrible  business.  A  steep 
hill  had  to  be  scaled  to  the  desert  level,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
the  commissariat  carts  and  horses  came  ashore  they  were  set 
to  do  the  work.  But  the  intense  heat,  scorching  man  and 
beast  alike,  made  this  a  killing  task.  No  native  labour  could 
be  obtained.  But  few  fellaheen  were  to  be  found  ;  the 
shooting  when  the  bluejackets  landed  had  driven  all  the 
natives  awa}^  in  a  perfect  stampede,  and  such  as  had  returned 
were  so  in  terror  of  Arabi  and  his  soldiers  that  they  obsti- 
nately refused  to  work  at  any  price.  I  know,  for  my  part, 
that  I  used  my  best  endeavours  to  find  a  servant,  but  neither 
fellaheen  nor  Berberin  would  enter  my  service,  and  they  told 
me  plainly  their  reason — Arabi  would  hear  of  what  they  did, 
and  if  he  beat  us,  as  they  all  anticipated  he  was  going  to  do, 
and  they  were  found  in  our  service,  ruthless  hanging  would 
be  their  punishment. 

In  the  meantime  a  little  Austrian  Jew  named  Stein  had 
appeared  on  the  scene.     None  knew  his  business,  nor  whence 
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he  came.  He  bad  never  been  seen  before,  either  at  Cairo 
or  Alexandria,  and  was  unacquainted  with  any  of  us.  He 
spoke  German,  French,  and  English  fluently,  but  as  he 
inspired  general  distrust,  and  showed  himself  painfully 
vulgar  in  his  manners,  which  bore  the  imprint  of  White- 
chapel,  one  and  all  avoided  him  at  the  Hotel  Parriss,  where 
he  had  secured  quarters. 

One  day,  to  the  amazement  of  every  one,  it  leaked  out 
that  Stein  had  contracted  to  lay  a  tram  line  from  the  shore 
of  Lake  Timsah  to  the  town  for  £2000.  Very  active,  with 
his  eyes  and  wits  about  him,  he  had  discovered  the  large  and 
well-stocked  yard  of  a  French  contractor  who  had  assisted 
in  making  the  Canal,  and  who  still  took  contracts  in  that 
connection  when  there  happened  to  be  any  important  work 
on  hand.  He  had  made  his  fortune,  and  was  living  in  France, 
but  had  his  representative  at  Ismaelia. 

Stein  persuaded  the  military  authorities  to  requisition, 
from  amongst  this  mass  of  material,  what  was  necessary  to 
make  the  tramway.  The  Frenchman,  delighted  to  turn  his 
stock-in-trade  to  account,  allowed  the  invaders  to  take  what 
they  pleased,  without  let  or  hindrance,  only  too  glad  to  have 
an  account  with  such  an  excellent  customer  as  John  Bull. 
With  rails  that  happened  to  be  amongst  the  various  articles 
in  the  yard,  with  native  labourers  whom  he  managed  to 
secure  no  one  knew  where.  Stein  very  rapidly  laid  down  the 
tramway  and  encashed  the  stipulated  sum.  Trucks  were 
found  in  the  yard  to  suit  the  rails,  and  the  task  of  unloading 
the  large  fleet  of  steamers,  which  within  a  few  days  had 
assembled  in  the  lake,  henceforth  proceeded  very  rapidly. 

IsmaeKa  is  a  beautiful  oasis,  bounded  by  the  desert  on 
three  sides  and  by  the  great  lake  on  the  other.  The  town  is 
full  of  lovely  gardens,  and  is  intersected  by  spacious  thorough- 
fares bordered  by  rows  of  platanes,  exuberant  in  foliage. 
The  block  in  the  Canal  caused  the  expedition  some  delay, 
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but  none  the  less,  within  a  day  or  two  after  my  arrival,  the 
place  had  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  huge  military  camp.  The 
men  were  all  under  canvas  ;  the  horses  were  tethered  in 
long  rows  in  the  shade  on  either  side  of  the  broad  avenues 
of  platanes.  The  Palace,  built  to  accommodate  Eugenie, 
Empress  of  the  French,  at  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  was 
turned  into  a  hospital,  and  Lord  Wolseley  established  his 
headquarters  at  the  residence  of  the  Governor. 

My  first  care  on  landing,  after  I  had  secured  quarters  and 
despatched  my  telegrams,  was  to  look  out  for  a  nag.  There 
was  only  one  for  sale  that  I  could  hear  of,  and  he  belonged 
to  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  that  contractor's  yard  which 
Stein  had  been  the  first  to  notice  and  turn  to  account.  This 
animal  was  a  thoroughbred  white  Arab  stallion.  Not  one  of 
those  country-bred  beasts  that  are  often  palmed  off  as  the 
genuine  article,  and  indeed  are  sometimes  brought  over  here 
as  such.  I  forget  from  which  Pasha's  stable  he  came  origin- 
ally, bul^  I  know  it  was  a  big  name.  He  had  been  turned 
out  because  he  was  a  rascal.  To  be  brief,  he  had  killed  one 
groom  and  severely  maimed  another,  and  in  consequence 
enjoyed  an  infamous  reputation,  particularly  at  the  capital 
where  he  was  well  known.  His  name  was  "  Sultan,"  and 
according  to  all  accounts,  he  must  have  been  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  old  at  the  time  I  first  made  his  acquaintance. 
His  master  rode  him  with  a  leather  muzzle  on  his  snout,  and 
he  was  right,  for  when  mounting  him,  he  had  a  habit  of 
making  a  savage  snap  at  your  near  stirrup  leg.  If  you 
chanced  to  be  close  behind  any  one,  he  would  suddenly 
give  a  nasty  grab  at  his  shoulder.  I  remember  Tommy 
Atkins  once  remarking,  with  the  idea  of  taking  a  "  rise  "  out 
of  me — 

"You've  got  a  good  lot  of  gear  on  that  horse's  head, 
sir!" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  and  a  good  job  for  you  that  I  have," 
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for  a  few  minutes  before,  "  Sultan  "  had  made  a  fruitless  effort 
to  take  that  very  man  by  the  neck,  and  had  only  been  de- 
feated in  his  attempt  by  the  muzzle. 

Apart  from  this  weakness  for  human  flesh,  "  Sultan  "  was 
as  quiet  as  a  lamb  when  you  were  once  on  his  back.  I 
bought  him,  along  with  saddle,  bridle,  and  muzzle,  and  there 
being  no  other  animal  available,  I  gave  a  good  deal  more 
for  him  than  I  should  like  to  say.  I  had  grave  doubts  about 
his  forelegs  which  proved  founded,  but  I  thought  they  would 
see  me  through  the  campaign,  and  I  was  not  mistaken.  Day 
after  day  I  rode  him  out  to  Kassassin  and  back,  which  was 
a  good  long  way  through  the  desert  sand,  and  he  never 
appeared  any  the  worse  for  the  trip,  although  he  frequently 
had  a  scorching  gallop  before  I  got  on  to  him  and  set  out. 
I  had  left  him  in  the  stable  of  his  former  owner,  and  when 
he  was  brought  round  to  the  hotel  in  the  morning  the  Arab 
in  charge  of  him  generally  fastened  him  in  so  slovenly  a 
manner  to  the  gate  that  he  broke  away.  Burning  with  fire 
for  the  opposite  sex,  like  all  males  of  the  equine  race,  he 
would  immediately  dart  off  to  where  the  English  cattle  were 
tethered,  and  there,  received  by  brick-bats,  brooms,  brushes, 
and  anything  else  that  might  be  handy,  he  would  be 
driven  from  place  to  place  until  caught  and  brought  back. 

I  had  a  narrow  escape  with  another  stallion  belonging  to 
one  of  the  three  officers  who  came  in  shortly  after  our 
arrival  at  Ismaelia  and  declared  for  the  Khedive.  This 
fiery,  amorous  gee-gee  had  been  appropriated  by  Tommy 
Atkins,  and  several  times  sold.  At  last  he  was  offered  to  me 
for  a  sovereign.  But  he  was  loose,  careering  all  over  the 
place  like  "  Sultan,"  and  must  be  secured.  Half  a  dozen  of 
us  set  to  work  to  catch  him.  We  got  him  into  a  long 
avenue,  where  after  a  while  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  come 
bounding  along  towards  me  apparently  half  mad.  He  had 
nothing  on  but  his  natural  shiny  bay  coat  with  black  points, 
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not  even  a  rope.  Along  he  came  at  a  breakneck  gpeed.  I 
had  the  nerve  to  stand  still  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with 
my  two  arms  outstretched  in  the  orthodox  fashion.  On  he 
came,  but  I  never  budged.  I  thought  he  would  give  way, 
and  he  did.  When  within  a  pace  of  me  he  pulled  up  short, 
and  rearing  erect  on  his  hind  legs,  began  furiously  pawing 
the  air.  That  was  rather  more  than  I  could  stand — I 
thought  I  might  get  my  skull  smashed  in,  and  I  made  one 
step  back.  In  doing  so  my  heel  caught  a  stone  firmly 
embedded  in  the  road,  and  over  I  went.  I  thought  it  was 
all  up  with  me  this  time,  that  the  brute  would  make  a  rush 
and  mangle  my  face  and  body  with  his  ugly  teeth.  But 
no.  He  evidently  imagined  he  had  knocked  me  over  and 
done  for  me,  for  he  brought  his  fore  hoofs  down  to  the 
ground  at  once,  turned  round,  gave  a  tremendous  kick  high 
in  the  air,  and  bolted  off  as  hard  as  he  could  tear  in  the 
opposition  direction  to  which  he  had  come.  I  got  to  my 
feet  to  find  that  I  had  a  violent  contusion  on  my  right  hip, 
which  caused  me  great  pain,  and  I  mentally  thanked  my 
stars  for  my  miraculous  escape.  This  was  the  first  and  last  I 
saw  of  that  horse.  He  was  a  splendid  beast,  and  I  regretted 
him. 

Another  animal  which  I  purchased,  to  carry  my  traps,  from 
the  brother  of  the  gentleman  who  had  sold  me  "  Sultan," 
was  a  small  gray  pony  standing  under  12  hands.  He  had 
been  in  a  circus,  the  owner  of  which  had  gone  bankrupt  and 
been  obliged  to  sell  off.  This  nag,  which  was  English,  answered 
to  the  name  of  "  Tommy,"  and  though  diminutive  in  height, 
was  thick -set,  and  up  to  weight.  Doing  the  rakvan-trot 
he  would  take  me  along  at  a  rare  pace,  and  in  those  times 
I  could  not  have  turned  the  scale  under  eleven  stone. 
**  Tommy "  had  not  forgotten  all  his  circus  tricks,  and  for  a 
lump  of  sugar  he  would  walk  upstairs,  or  lie  down  and 
pretend  to  die,  without  difiiculty. 

0 
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The  bluejackets,  in  their  dash  on  the  railway  station  at 
Ismaelia,  on  the  morning  of  the  occupation,  had  captured 
sufficient  rolling-stock  to  form  a  train,  but  Arabi  having 
removed  all  the  locomotives,  coaches  and  waggons,  for  the 
moment,  were  useless.  Major  Tulloch  had  not  failed  to 
notice  and  mention  in  his  reports,  that  while  Ismaelia 
possessed  splendid  thoroughfares,  there  were  no  roads  beyond 
its  boundaries  ;  and  the  authorities  at  home  had  taken 
measures,  although  rather  late  in  the  day,  to  provide  pack 
animals  to  carry  stores  and  ammunition  to  the  front.  These 
beasts  had  been  purchased  in  Asia  Minor,  where  men  had 
also  been  engaged  to  tend  and  drive  them,  but  the  Sultan,  to 
throw  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  our  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion, had  given  orders  to  arrest  the  muleteers  and  prevent  the 
exportation  of  the  mules.  The  embargo  on  them  was  only 
raised  on  the  very  day  we  stormed  Tel-el-Kebir,  when  the 
war  was  over,  and  they  were  no  longer  required.  In  the 
meanwhile  other  animals  had  been  purchased  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  but  they  came  too  late.  A  few  arrived  from  Cyprus  in 
the  nick  of  time,  but  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  be 
of  much  use.  A  locomotive  also  turned  up,  which,  as  I  was 
given  to  understand,  the  authorities  had  been  at  great  pains 
to  fetch  from  the  Cape,  where  the  metal  way  was  supposed 
to  be  of  the  same  gauge,  but  when  landed  it  proved  unsuit- 
able, being  either  too  narrow  or  too  broad,  and  had  to  be 
sent  back  again.  Fortunately  one  of  Arabi's  locomotives 
fell  into  our  hands  later  on,  at  Maxamah,  during  the  advance. 
But  the  lack  of  transport  at  the  commencement  caused  a 
good  deal  of  delay  in  the  attack  on  Arabi  at  Tel-el-Kebir, 
where,  as  soon  as  the  troops  landed,  it  had  been  ascertained 
he  was  busy  throwing  up  entrenchments  and  collecting  a 
large  force.  It  also  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  grumbling 
amongst  both  Tommy  Atkins  and  his  officers,  who  were 
pushed  forward   under   a   broiling    July  sun  without  any- 
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thing  approaching  adequate  supplies,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  were  half  starved  during  the  first  days  of  the  campaign, 
when  stores  in  abundance  were  lying  useless  at  the  base. 
An  effort  was  made  to  get  some  of  the  heavy  two-wheeled 
commissariat  carts  forward,  but  before  they  had  gone  half  a 
mile  they  were  embedded  in  the  sand  up  to  the  axles,  and 
had  to  be  abandoned  where  they  stood. 

When  the  thousand  or  two  mules  did  at  last  put  in  an 
appearance,  they  had  to  be  sold  off  at  once  to  avoid  the  cost 
of  feeding  them.  Stein  was  still  about,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Ottoman  Bank,  where  he  had  his  account,  he 
purchased  the  whole  batch  of  them.  They  had  cost  £16  to 
£18  a  head.  Stein  took  them  one  with  another,  at  some- 
thing like  £7  :  10s.  apiece,  and  sending  them  all  back,  with 
the  least  possible  delay  to  their  places  of  origin,  made  a  very 
handsome  profit  over  the  deal. 

When  General  Sir  Henry  Havelock- Allan  came  upon  the 
scene,  accompanied  by  a  handsome  weight- carrying  charger 
of  a  burnt  chestnut  colour  and  a  smart  groom,  a  story  very 
soon  got  about  the  town  that  the  gallant  son  of  the  hero  of 
Lucknow  had  recently  resigned  his  position  at  Aldershot,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  discovered  on  horseback  early 
one  morniog,  charging  one  of  the  sentries  with  a  billiard  cue. 
Possibly  this  was  the  occasion  when  he  sent  his  uniform, 
sword,  commission,  and  Victoria  Cross,  neatly  done  up  in  a 
brown  paper  parcel,  to  the  private  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  by  his  butler. 

Sir  Henry's  object  in  coming  to  Egypt  was  merely  to  do 
a  little  warfaring  on  his  own  account,  just  as  the  brave  old 
soldier,  who  never  knew  what  fear  was,  went  out  to  India 
during  the  last  frontier  campaign,  and  there  met  his  death. 
I  first  saw  this  remarkable  man  at  the  Hotel  Parriss,  where  his 
sudden  appearance  one  evening  at  dinner-time  caused  lively 
amusement. 
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At  noon  and  eventide  the  table  d'hote  was  laid  beneath 
the  dense  foliage  in  the  garden,  and  some  forty  or  fifty  of  us 
usually  patronised  it.  Every  one  who  has  been  so  far  as 
Boulogne  knows  what  a  talle  d'hote  in  an  ordinary  French 
hotel  is  like.  You  begin  with  hors  d'ceuvres,  go  on  with  soup, 
continue  with  fish  and  entree,  follow  with  a  dish  of  vegetables, 
and  after  reaching  roast  and  salad,  wind  up  with  sweets, 
dessert,  cheese,  black  coffee,  and  a  petit  verre. 

The  meal  is  prepared  for  a  given  number  of  guests,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  seated  at  table  at  a  specified  time.  Those 
who  come  late  fare  badly.  A  stranger  putting  in  an  appear- 
ance in  the  middle  of  the  meal  stands  a  poor  chance  of 
getting  anything  at  all.  Should  the  landlord  consent  to 
accommodate  him,  he  must  not  satisfy  his  hunger  out  of  the 
dishes  that  are  coming  on,  but  will  have  to  begin  at  the 
commencement,  and  go  right  through  the  whole  business. 
His  soup  may  be  watered,  his  entree  replaced  by  ceufs  sur  le 
plat,  and  so  on,  but  that  is  his  fault  for  arriving  late.  The 
French  Boniface  is  mighty  particular  about  his  table  d'hote 
arrangements,  which  are  as  unyielding  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians  are  stated  to  have  been. 

On  the  occasion  in  question  we  were  just  finishing  the 
vegetables.  The  roast,  a  nice  piece  of  top  side  of  the  round 
— prime  Odessa  beef  killed  in  Egypt — had  been  brought  in, 
and  stood  smoking  in  its  succulent  juice  on  a  side  table. 
Madame  Parriss,  in  her  best  cap  and  gown,  was  standing  by 
ready  to  commence  carving. 

All  at  once  the  tall,  well-built  figure  of  a  middle-aged 
gentleman,  somewhat  over  six  feet  high,  with  a  touch  of  Don 
Quixote  about  him,  strode  into  the  garden.  He  wore  field 
boots,  a  khaki  suit  of  breeches  and  Norfolk  coat,  with  a 
spiked  white  helmet.  His  face,  with  piercing,  fiery  eyes, 
was  clean  shaven,  save  for  a  moustache  which  grew  as  nature 
had  ordained. 
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I  noticed  the  newcomer  glance  round  liim,  but  his  eye 
failed  to  alight  on  one  single  vacant  seat  at  the  board.  He 
caught  sight  of  the  smoking  joint  though,  and  promptly 
marched  up  to  it,  seizing  a  plate  on  the  way.  Arriving  at 
the  small  side  table,  he  grasped  the  carving-knife  and  fork, 
and,  amidst  general  consternation,  cut  the  brown  piece  off  the 
top  of  the  steaming  meat.  Contemptuously  thrusting  this 
outside  slice  to  the  rim  of  the  dish,  he  commenced  slashing 
at  the  underdone  part,  until  he  had  carved  himself  a  thoroughly 
good  English  plateful. 

Madame  Parriss,  who  had  never  known  such  a  thing  to 
occur  in  the  whole  course  of  her  table  d'hote  experience, 
nervous,  flurried,  worried,  was  boiling  over  with  indignant 
protestations,  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  regain  possession 
of  her  carving-knife  and  fork. 

"  Never  mind  me,  madame,"  exclaimed  the  bold  intruder, 
in  a  tone  of  exquisite  politeness,  and  in  very  good  French, 
save  for  the  broad  British  accent,  "  d,  la  guerre,  comme  II  la 
guerre  !     Never  mind  me." 

And  he  walked  off  with  his  plate  of  underdone  beef  to 
devour  it  in  the  first  convenient  corner  he  could  find,  with 
the  appetite  of  a  hungry  Briton.  That  was  the  first  I  saw 
of  General  Sir  Henry  Havelock- Allan,  but  not  the  last. 

A  little  later  on.  Monsieur  Parriss  came  to  me  with  his 
countenance  bearing  an  expression  of  humility  which  was 
quite  unusual.  I  had  a  spare  bed  in  my  room,  he  said, 
would  I  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  an  English  General  to  have 
it  ?  This  was  absolutely  contrary  to  our  arrangement.  But  I 
had  already  had  the  surgeon  of  the  Devonshire  Eegiment  as 
my  guest,  and  he  had  just  left  for  the  front.  What  could 
I  do  ?  An  English  General !  For  the  life  of  me  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  who  on  earth  it  might  be,  but  I  consented, 
and  a  few  moments  later  discovered  that  it  was  the  gentle- 
man who  had  so  unceremoniously  interfered  with  my  old 
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landlady's  arrangements  at  the  table  d'hote,  who  was  to  be  my 
companion. 

Sir  Henry  shared  my  room  until  the  eve  of  the  storming 
of  Tel-el-Kebir.  He  only  relinquished  his  tenancy  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  front.  Johnny  Eees  from  Smyrna,  another  of 
the  good  ones  dead  and  gone,  whom  I  had  known  in  Cyprus, 
and  who  netted  a  fortune  in  the  Land  of  the  Pharaohs  in  a 
very  brief  space  by  supplying  Odessa  beef  to  the  British 
troops,  was  to  have  Sir  Henry's  bed  as  soon  as  he  vacated 
it,  and  by  way  of  taking  possession  of  his  quarters,  he  had 
left  a  pair  of  slippers  there. 

Happening  to  go  to  the  room  to  get  something,  just 
before  Sir  Henry's  departure,  we  found  him  on  his  knees, 
cramming  everything  in  the  place  into  his  portmanteau. 
My  friend's  slippers  and  my  own  brand-new  hair -brushes 
had  already  been  stowed  away ;  shirts,  pyjamas,  and  all  the 
rest  of  my  new  Port  Said  kit  were  at  hand,  ready  to  follow. 
He  confessed  to  me  that  he  hardly  knew  what  was  his  and 
what  was  not,  his  valet  having  packed  his  things  when  he 
set  out,  so  that  it  was  very  fortunate  for  me  that  I  made  my 
appearance  when  I  did. 

In  the  meantime  Monsieur  and  Madame  Parriss,  both 
elderly  people,  had  been  caught  with  nostalgia.  They  had 
also  become  alive  to  the  fact  that,  thanks  to  the  recent 
windfall  of  sovereigns  brought  about  by  the  English  expedi- 
tion, coupled  with  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  and  what  they 
could  command  for  the  goodwill  of  their  hotel,  they  would 
have  sufficient  funds  in  hand  to  build  themselves  a  small 
house,  and  plant  their  cabbages  in  their  own  native  village 
in  France.  Finding  a  suitable  purchaser  in  the  person  of 
Amalia,  that  raven-haired,  dark- eyed  dame  at  Port  Said, 
they  relinquished  business  and  went  home. 

As  soon  as  Amalia  became  our  hostess,  Audran  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  culinary  department,  and  our  meals 
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then  took  a  more  Parisian  tone.  It  was  just  about  this  time 
that  the  military  authorities  were  in  their  direst  straits 
for  transport.  The  locomotive  had  not  then  been  secured. 
The  Asia  Minor  mules,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  Lord 
Dufferin,  were  not  yet  released  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  The 
others  had  not  arrived.  In  the  midst  of  the  difiiculty  Stein, 
who  for  all  his  vulgarity  proved  invaluable,  had  managed  to 
find  a  few  camels,  no  one  knew  where.  One  day  a  string  of 
these  ungainly,  brutish  beasts  were  passing  the  hotel.  Colonel 
FitzGeorge  chanced  to  be  there  on  the  doorstep,  chatting 
with  Amalia.  Suddenly  it  struck  our  hostess  that  the  one 
thing  she  was  hankering  after  in  this  world  was  a  camel. 
She  mentioned  her  craving  to  the  Colonel,  and  he,  ever 
gallant,  delighted  to  please  a  lady,  at  once  calling  to  Stein, 
who  happened  to  be  at  hand,  satisfied  her  desire. 

Not  many  days  afterwards,  Amalia,  tired  of  her  present 
for  which  she  had  no  use,  sold  it  to  Sir  Henry  Havelock- 
Allan,  who  in  the  meantime  had  been  persuaded  to  purchase 
a  diminutive  pony,  and  a  very  small  trap,  as  low  on  the 
wheels  as  our  governess  car,  from  the  husband  of  a  milliner 
and  dressmaker  doing  business  with  the  harems  at  Cairo. 

"When  Sir  Henry  went  to  the  front  he  sent  his  groom  on 
ahead  riding  the  burnt  chestnut,  whilst  he  drove  out  of 
Ismaelia  seated  in  the  little,  low  trap,  with  the  small  pony 
between  the  shafts  and  Amalia's  camel  harnessed  in  front, 
tandem  fashion.  That  is  eighteen  years  ago,  but  to  this 
day  I  can  hear  ringing  in  my  ears  the  peals  of  convulsive 
laughter  that  accompanied  the  departure  of  the  gallant 
soldier  from  the  door  of  that  hotel. 


CHAPTEE   XII 

A  EIDE  TO   CAIRO 

Pkactically  all  the  troops  of  the  expedition  from  England 
were  landed  between  August  21  and  25.  The  Indian 
contingent  came  a  little  later  on.  Lord  Wolseley  lost  no 
time  in  making  an  advance.  The  first  battalions,  supported 
by  artillery,  marched  out  into  the  desert  on  the  23rd,  follow- 
ing the  Freshwater  Canal  and  railway  line  in  the  direction  of 
Tel-el-Kebir  and  Zagazig.  They  came  in  touch  with  the 
enemy  at  Eamses,  and  drove  them  back  before  evening,  after 
a  few  hours'  skirmish. 

I  was  present  at  all  the  engagements  preceding  Tel-el- 
Kebir.  None  were  of  much  importance.  As  a  rule  the 
enemy  steadily  retreated  in  good  time,  giving  way  to  our 
irresistible  forward  movement,  affording  us  but  little  chance 
either  to  punish  them  or  make  prisoners.  We  could  never 
get  at  them  properly.  We  simply  drove  them  back.  The 
Egyptians  expended  a  vast  amount  of  ammunition  without 
much  effect.  It  is  incredible  what  an  immense  number  of 
cartridges  are  required  in  warfare  nowadays  to  put  an  end 
to  a  foe.  I  remember  particularly  that  at  one  time  during 
the  initial  brush,  we  were  just  beyond  the  enemy's  rifle 
range,  giving  them  the  taste  of  a  couple  of  field  pieces  un- 
limbered  on  our  right,  and  their  bullets  came  spitting  like 
hail  in  the  sand  a  few  yards  ahead  of  us.     Sufficient  cart- 
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ridges  must  have  been  burnt  in  a  very  short  space  on  that 
occasion  to  have  annihilated  a  small  army  had  they  told. 
But  not  one  of  our  men  was  struck,  and  still  the  fire  con- 
tinued. I  am  much  more  inclined  to  credit  the  modern 
military  maxim  that  it  takes  a  ton  of  shot  to  kill  a  man, 
rather  than  the  musty  saying  that  every  bullet  has  its  billet. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  costs  considerably  more  than  £1000 
at  the  present  time  to  effectually  put  one  single  enemy  out 
of  the  way  in  battle. 

We  managed  to  have  a  pretty  good  smack  at  the  Egyptians 
at  Maxamah,  where  we  fell  upon  them  rather  unexpectedly 
on  August  25,  capturing  their  camp,  as  well  as  the  famous 
locomotive,  and  Mahmoud  Pasha  Fehmy,  Arabi's  chief 
engineer,  who  had  orders  to  dam  up  the  Freshwater  Canal, 
and  so  deprive  us  of  that  very  necessary  element.  But  there, 
as  elsewhere,  they  took  to  their  heels.  Still  a  number  were 
picked  off  like  rats  crossing  the  water  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
scrubby  vegetation  on  the  opposite  bank. 

About  this  time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly  riding 
in  and  out  from  Ismaelia  to  the  front  where  I  could  not 
very  well  remain,  as  there  was  no  tent  available,  nothing  to 
eat,  and  I  had  not  yet  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  servant.  I 
verily  believe  it  was  some  of  these  fugitives,  or  else  some 
stray  Bedouins  who  frequently  took  pot  shots  at  me,  as  I 
went  along  within  a  few  yards  of  the  water.  One  day  a 
bullet  whistled  so  very  close  to  my  ears  that  I  was  fairly 
startled,  and  without  more  ado  I  put  "  Sultan  "  into  a  canter 
and  bolted  off  to  the  right  to  save  my  skin.  Ever  after- 
wards I  gave  the  Canal  a  much  wider  berth. 

Lord  AYolseley  was  very  active.  I  frequently  caught 
sight  of  him  and  his  staff  riding  out  reconnoitring,  but  they 
invariably  took  a  desert  path  far  from  the  Canal.  I  still 
remember  a  poor  negro,  a  non-belligerent  camel-driver,  shot 
down  in  that  brush  at  Maxamah,  whose  corpse  I  repeatedly 
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came  across  during  my  excursions.  His  body,  by  some  over- 
sight, remained  above  ground  for  a  long  time,  and  there 
literally  roasted  in  the  broiling  sun,  swelling  to  enormous 
proportions. 

Curiously  enough  I  saw  not  a  single  vulture,  but  the 
beetles  were  as  active  as  interesting.  I  often  stopped  to 
watch  them  at  work.  They  perform  the  duties  of  scavengers 
of  the  desert.  Their  mission  in  life  consists  in  burying 
all  the  impurities  they  find  lying  about,  and  they  per- 
formed the  task  with  a  dogged  perseverance  and  busy  tran- 
quillity that  astounded  me.  The  flies,  attracted  by  the  empty 
tins  of  bully  beef,  condensed  milk,  and  other  articles  of 
preserved  food,  were  awful.  They  pursued  me  with  unrelent- 
ing persecution  from  Ismaelia  to  Kassassin  and  back,  until 
at  length  I  was  compelled  to  purchase  some  muslin  and  wrap 
my  face  up  in  it,  which  gave  me  some  relief.  These  long 
rides  in  the  scorching  sun,  pestered  by  myriads  of  flies, 
dying  of  thirst,  with  a  barren  waste  all  around  one,  and  a 
tantalising  mirage  of  green  trees  and  meadows,  peaceful 
homesteads  and  sparkling  streams,  ever  and  anon  cropping 
up  in  the  distance,  proved  most  harassing,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  with  what  delight  and  gratitude  I  gulped  down  that 
mug  of  steaming  tea,  which  Tommy  Atkins  was  sometimes 
good  enough  to  take  from  a  huge  stewpan,  and  offer  me  in 
my  dire  necessity. 

As  soon  as  we  had  secured  the  locomotive  the  stores 
went  forward  full  speed.  This  steam  -  engine,  which  was 
a  perfect  godsend,  never  had  any  rest.  When  it  was  not 
engaged  in  dragging  stores  and  ammunition  to  the  front,  it 
had  to  push  along  the  armoured  truck.  The  first  time  this 
battery  on  wheels  went  ahead  it  had  a  frightful  day,  and 
returned  home  a  good  deal  the  worse  for  the  excursion.  The 
officer  in  command  was  a  young  lieutenant  from  the  PenelojM, 
whose  name  I  do  not  recall,  although  I  was  intimate  with 
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him.  He  had  set  out  with  his  armoured  truck  as  fit  as  could 
be.  When  I  saw  him  at  the  hospital  a  few  days  afterwards 
he  had  lost  a  leg,  amputated  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  the 
other  was  in  splinters,  and  his  right  fore -arm  had  gone. 
And  yet  he  was  cheerful  withal,  although  sorry  at  being  put 
hors  de  comlat  so  early,  and  deprived  of  the  chance  of  pro- 
motion. This  sort  of  thing  brings  home  to  one  with  terrible 
reality  what  war  really  means. 

The  attitude  of  the  Bedouins  had  caused  considerable 
anxiety.  A  large  number  of  them,  on  one  occasion,  had 
appeared  opposite  Maxamah,  after  we  had  occupied  the  posi- 
tion, but  on  our  men  turning  out,  they  had  withdrawn  without 
committing  any  act  of  aggression.  Apparently  they  only 
came  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  But  it  was  not  known  with 
any  degree  of  certitude  whether  they  would  side  with  Arabi 
or  the  Khedive ;  and  old  Sultan  Pasha,  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Notables,  who  accompanied  Lord  Wolseley  as 
the  Khedive's  High  Commissioner,  had  special  instructions 
to  arrange  with  their  chiefs  to  take  no  part  in  the  hostilities. 
Sultan  Pasha  succeeded  in  coming  to  this  understanding,  in 
consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
the  £E2 0,000  which  he  encashed  from  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  at  the  same  time  as  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  Queen,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  shared  with  these  Bedouins,  who  scrupu- 
lously observed  their  part  of  the  agreement  and  left  Arabi 
to  his  fate.  It  was  this  arrangement  that  gave  rise  to  that 
bitterly  witty  joke,  with  which  the  French  consoled  them- 
selves after  Lord  Wolseley's  brilliant  feat  of  arms  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  namely,  that  we  had  won  the  battle  "  with  the 
cavalry  of  Saint  George" — an  allusion  to  the  equestrian 
figure  of  Saint  George  slaying  the  dragon  on  our  English 
sovereigns. 

The  action  at  Kassassin  was  the  hottest  our  men  had  to 
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deal  with  before  reaching  the  climax  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  The 
Egyptians  came  on  rather  unexpectedly  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  presenting  a  very  broad  front.  Then  deploying,  they 
kept  us  warmly  engaged  until  dusk.  I  had  cast  my  lot  in 
with  the  Devonshire  Eegiment,  who  were  in  the  thick  of 
the  rifle  practice  and  suffered  considerably. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  that  encounter  that  the  famous 
charge  of  the  Household  Cavalry,  which  has  been  designated 
both  as  a  "  Midnight  "  and  a  "  Moonlight  charge  "  occurred. 
The  latter  is  correct.  The  facts  are  that  the  engagement,  which 
throughout  the  afternoon  had  been  an  infantry  one,  came  to 
an  end  at  dusk  by  the  enemy  being  beaten  off,  much  to  the 
relief  of  our  men,  who  were  inferior  in  numbers.  The  cavalry 
went  after  the  retreating  foe  to  see  what  they  could  do.  What 
they  actually  did  do  I  cannot  say,  because  I  could  not 
accompany  them,  but  on  their  return  they  talked  of  having 
captured  a  battery  and  sabred  the  gunners.  One  or  two  went 
so  far  as  to  describe  how,  when,  good  Samaritan  like,  they 
offered  the  wounded  Egyptian  gunners  water,  some  of  the 
latter  stealthily  drawing  revolvers  sought  to  shoot  them,  and 
were  put  to  the  sword  for  their  treacherous  behaviour. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  this  exploit  is  that  the  cavalry 
brought  back  neither  guns  nor  prisoners.  Their  failure  to 
drag  the  captured  battery,  or  the  eight  pieces  to  be  exact,  into 
camp,  is  explained  by  the  statement  that  when  reached  they 
were  still  unlimbered.  Moreover  the  Egyptians,  perceiving 
our  cavalry  upon  them,  succeeded  in  making  off  with  the 
horses  and  projectile  boxes.  Cautiously  returning  to  the 
scene  during  the  night,  and  finding  their  pieces  sticking  in 
the  sand  unguarded,  they  quietly  removed  them,  along  with 
the  wounded  gunners  and  some  of  the  killed.  Hence,  when 
an  advance  was  made  next  day,  nothing  was  found  on  the 
ground  but  dead  bodies. 

The   telegraph   was  an   intolerable    nuisance   until   Mr. 
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Ernest  Floyer,  the  Inspector  -  General,  arrived  at  Ismaelia, 
and  set  matters  straight.  First  of  all  the  antiquated  appa- 
ratus was  too  old  and  rickety  to  be  equal  to  the  stress  of 
work.  Then  the  soldiers  in  charge  were  overtaxed  and  lost 
all  heart.  There  was  always  a  pile  of  telegrams  eight  inches 
high  beside  the  operator,  which  never  seemed  to  decrease  in 
any  appreciable  measure,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  men  had 
only  one  obsolete  instrument  to  work  with,  and  another 
that  could  not  be  turned  to  account  at  all.  One  night  the 
telegraphists  were  on  the  spree.  Next  morning  we  heard 
that  they  had  at  length  got  rid  of  the  glut  of  messages  staring 
them  in  the  face,  at  least  momentarily,  by  merrily  consigning 
them  to  the  flames.  I  twice  received  a  wire  from  Sir  John 
saying  my  news  was  very  good,  but  arrived  late.  Except  on 
rare  occasions,  I  never  sent  off  a  telegram  after  dark,  which 
should  have  allowed  ample  time  for  it  to  reach  Fleet  Street 
before  midnight.  More  than  once  I  presented  the  man  in 
charge  with  half  a  sovereign,  a  proceeding  that  was  appreci- 
ated, and  the  little  gift  pocketed  with  promises  of  reform. 
But  I  am  afraid  this  interested  generosity  on  my  part  did 
not  very  much  accelerate  the  speed  of  my  wires,  which 
perhaps  served  me  right. 

It  was  no  fault  of  mine  if  I  failed  to  be  present  at  the 
brilliant  capture  of  the  entrenched  camp  at  Tel-el-Kebir. 
The  mihtary  authorities  allowed  each  newspaper  or  news 
agency  only  one  representative  at  the  front.  I  already  had 
my  authorisation  in  my  pocket,  when  a  colleague  turned  up 
from  India  with  General  Macpherson's  force,  and  claimed  the 
right  to  go  forward.  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Hilary  Skinner 
had  arrived  and  had  been  exercising  the  pony  "Tommy," 
which  just  suited  him.  No  horseman,  he  Hked  a  quiet,  staid 
animal,  not  too  high,  one  that  he  could  mount  with  ease, 
and  jog  about  on  in  comfort.  None  of  your  fiery  Arabs 
or  man-eaters  for  him.     Although  he  had  been  a  good  deal 
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under  fire  in  his  day,  he  had  now  given  up  going  to  the  front. 
He  made  no  pretence  of  being  one  of  those  daring  penmen  who 
pick  their  information  out  of  the  jaws  of  death,  and  get  home 
a  thousand  words  or  so  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
Skinner  was  the  man  who  wrote  delightful  articles  throwing 
sidelights  on  the  campaign,  and  contributed  valuable  tele- 
grams from  headquarters.  He  had  been  in  almost  every  war 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties.  I  think  he  made  his 
debut  in  the  Cretan  Insurrection  of  '67  when  he  ran  the 
Turkish  blockade.  The  first  time  I  met  him  was  at  Nancy 
in  '70.  Then  in  '78  I  caught  him  in  the  smoking-room  at 
the  Hotel  des  Etrangers  at  Athens.  I  had  last  seen  him  at 
Larnaca,  in  Cyprus,  where  my  chief  Dr.  Heidenstam  had 
him  in  quarantine,  a  restraint  upon  his  freedom  that  had 
called  forth  vehement  protestations  on  his  part.  He  had 
come  out  there  on  some  special  mission  from  the  Colonial 
Ofiice,  and  being  a  barrister  his  presence  had  been  utilised 
by  the  government  of  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
some  soldier  who  had  accidentally  shot  a  comrade,  and  who, 
brilliantly  defended  by  my  friend  Eoach,  was  acquitted. 

I  had  great  respect  for  Hilary  Skinner,  and  I  willingly 
consented  to  let  him  decide  which  of  us  two  should  go  to  the 
front  and  have  the  best  chance  of  getting  his  head  broken. 
But  declining  to  be  arbiter  himself,  he  telegraphed  home, 
and  the  answer  came  back  that  the  new  arrival  "  must  go  to 
the  front."  So  he  went  and  I  remained  at  the  base  where 
they  knew  nothing.  The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
was  apparently  promptly  informed  of  what  had  happened, 
for  he  lost  no  time  in  sending  me  a  note  offering  me  a  post 
with  him,  which  I  was  obliged  to  decline  as  I  was  not  at 
liberty.  Of  course  I  might  have  gone  forward  on  my  own 
account,  and  trusted  to  luck,  but  I  thought  at  the  time  that 
such  a  course  would  very  likely  cause  trouble  with  the  other 
correspondents,   and    that    the   authorities    at    the   critical 
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moment  would  refuse  to  pass  my  messages.  I  think  now 
that  I  should  have  taken  those  risks,  because  had  I  been  sent 
back  I  should  have  been  no  worse  off  than  at  the  base. 

As  soon  as  ever  Johnny  Eees  and  I  became  aware  of 
Arabi's  defeat,  we  slung  our  legs  across  our  nags  and  hurried 
through  the  desert  to  the  scene,  accompanied  by  an  English 
servant  who  was  riding  my  companion's  spare  horse  and 
leading  my  pony  "Tommy."  Eees  had  picked  up  this 
adventuresome  young  fellow  at  Ismaelia,  where  he  was  lolling 
about  in  search  of  a  position.  He  had  a  brother  in  one  of 
the  line  regiments,  and  had  managed  to  come  out  as  a  stowa- 
way to  see  the  fun.  Afternoon  was  on  the  wane  as  we 
-reached  the  battlefield.  Swarms  of  fellaheen  were  already 
calmly  pillaging  the  Egyptian  camp.  Long  strings  of  small 
donkeys,  with  baskets  on  either  side  of  them,  could  be  seen 
making  off  in  various  directions,  heavily  laden  with  plunder, 
to  return  next  morning  and  fetch  more. 

The  encounter  between  the  two  forces  cannot  be  called  a 
great  battle,  but  the  victory  which  placed  us  in  possession  of 
Egypt  was  certainly  an  exceedingly  smart  achievement.  I 
inspected  the  entrenchments  very  carefully,  and  can  affirm 
that  to  leap  that  deep,  broad  ditch,  and  scramble  up  the 
sandy  incline  beyond,  in  face  of  a  murderous  fire  from  quick- 
firing  rifles,  could  have  been  no  easy  task.  None  but  well- 
disciplined,  determined  men,  whom  nothing  short  of  whole- 
sale massacre  would  have  kept  back,  could  have  accomplished 
that  daring  feat.  Sending  the  cavalry  round  out  of  sight, 
to  turn  Arabi's  position  on  his  left,  and  their  sudden  arrival 
in  his  rear,  where  there  were  no  earthworks  to  impede  their 
advance,  just  at  the  moment  of  the  assault  on  the  other  side, 
was  a  masterly  stroke  on  the  part  of  Lord  Wolseley.  Their 
unexpected  appearance  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Arabists,  who  broke  away  in  panic,  with  their  crestfallen 
chief  leading  the  way. 
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"When  I  pursued  my  investigations  beyond  the  earthworks, 
I  found  the  slaughter  among  the  Arabs  frightful.  All  our  own 
dead  had  been  already  buried,  also  some  of  the  enemy,  but  the 
swarm  of  corpses  that  still  remained  above  ground,  swelling 
to  a  gigantic  size  as  they  steadily  roasted  in  the  fierce  rays  of 
their  native  sun,  bore  witness  to  the  bloody  work  accom- 
plished in  the  brief  twenty  minutes  it  had  required  to  win 
the  position. 

As  soon  as  our  gallant  men,  scrambling  through  the  ditch 
and  over  the  breastwork,  had  gained  the  enclosure  they  faced 
about  and  bowled  the  defenders  over  with  their  rifles,  like 
rabbits  in  a  warren,  before  they  could  get  away.  The  dead 
lay  around  everywhere  in  all  kinds  of  imaginable  attitudes. 
In  the  trenches,  where  they  had  been  mowed  down,  before 
realising  that  the  conquering  Briton  was  upon  them  and 
their  last  hour  come,  corpses  lay  thick  for  hundreds  of  yards 
together  at  a  stretch.  In  some  of  the  bell  tents,  bodies  were 
piled  up  round  the  pole  three  feet  deep,  lying  just  as  they 
fell.     The  stench  was  horrible,  the  sight  appalling. 

Suddenly  I  was  interrupted  in  my  study  of  this  hideous 
scene  of  butchery  by  Johnny  Eees,  who,  white  as  a  sheet, 
with  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  all  at  once  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Look  here,  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer." 

"  All  right,"  I  answered. 

Then  putting  our  horses*  heads  away  from  the  gruesome 
vision,  we  set  out  for  our  own  camp. 

The  British  contingent  left  to  guard  the  scene  of  the 
struggle,  bury  the  dead,  tend  the  wounded,  collect  the  arms 
and  ammunition,  had  pitched  their  tents,  for  sanitary  reasons, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  Arabi's  entrenched  stronghold. 
The  late  General  Earle  who  met  his  death  in  the  Soudan 
was  in  command  of  the  line  of  communications.  A  brief 
interview  with  the  gallant  soldier,  whom  I  found  in  a  more 
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pleasant  mood  than  when  I  first  met  him  superintending  the 
unloading  of  stores  at  Ismaelia,  and  no  wonder,  elicited  the 
confident  assurance  that  the  road  to  Cairo  was  as  safe  as  Pall 
Mall  ;  and  so  it  proved. 

For  two  nights  and  the  intervening  day  Eees  and  I  found 
hospitality  in  the  tent  of  the  surgeon  of  the  Devonshire 
Eegiment  who  had  shared  my  room  for  a  time  at  the  Hotel 
Parriss.  On  the  afternoon  following  our  arrival,  we  had  a 
scare.  A  report  got  abroad  that  the  Arabs  had  buried  a 
quantity  of  ammunition  hard  by,  and  had  taken  measures  to 
explode  it  and  blow  us  all  up.  The  story  seemed  highly 
improbable.  Nevertheless,  the  officer  in  command,  perhaps 
recalling  the  treacherous  destruction  by  the  French  of  the 
Citadel  of  Laon  after  its  capitulation,  during  the  Franco- 
German  war,  apart  from  being  anxious  to  restore  confidence 
among  the  men,  marched  every  one  out  of  camp  to  some 
rising  ground,  where  we  waited  a  full  hour  in  expectation 
of  the  fireworks.  Nothing  happened,  and  we  marched  back 
again. 

At  daybreak  next  day,  Rees  and  I  mounted  our  nags,  and 
continued  our  ride  to  Cairo  along  the  railway  line,  the  only 
road.  It  was  rather  a  dangerous  one.  Constantly  we  were 
surprised  by  trains,  one  of  which  actually  did  run  into  a 
caravan  of  mules  with  their  cumbersome  packs,  scattering 
them  to  right  and  left.  We  had  seen  no  prisoners  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir.  The  explanation  is  that  as  soon  as  fighting  was  at  an 
end,  all  the  Egyptian  troops  who  issued  from  the  struggle 
scatheless  were  told  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  withdraw 
peacefully  to  their  homes.  Satisfied  with  the  promise  that 
if  they  did  so  they  would  not  be  molested,  all  promptly 
obeyed.  How  this  promise  was  respected  by  the  native 
authorities  will  be  seen  later  on.  Horses  and  mules  were 
plentiful  and  cheap.  We  purchased  three  from  our  soldiers, 
who  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  retain  them  much  longer, 
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at  10s.  apiece,  and  no  doubt  could  have  had  them  for  half- 
a-crown  had  we  taken  the  trouble  to  bargain. 

As  soon  as  ever  we  touched  the  fertile  Delta  and  came  to 
villages,  we  found  every  dwelling,  large  and  small,  surmounted 
with  white  flags  in  the  form  of  rags  of  long-cloth,  fastened  to 
the  end  of  sticks  stuck  into  the  mud  roofs.  Swarms  of  half- 
naked  urchins,  from  three  to  ten  years  old,  fearlessly  scam- 
pered along  the  line  beside  our  horses,  clamouring  for 
backsheesh,  insisting  that  we  should  give  them  a  gratuity, 
by  way  of  toll,  as  it  were.  The  impudent  assurance  of  the 
brats,  after  the  recent  crushing  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
showed  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  arrival  of  the  British  did 
not  cause  much  fear  among  the  population.  The  peaceful 
passage  of  our  troops  on  their  way  to  Cairo  had  satisfied  the 
fellaheen  on  that  score,  and  the  rising  generation,  treating  us 
as  tourists,  expected  us  to  give  them  a  scramble  for  piastres, 
which  we  did. 

We  passed  the  night  at  Belbeis,  in  the  house  of  a  Greek 
money-lender,  who  did  business  with  the  fellaheen.  Eees, 
who  was  born  at  Smyrna,  understood  Greek  well,  and  we 
were  able  to  have  a  long,  interesting  conversation  with  our 
host.  He  had  remained  at  the  village,  barricaded  in  his 
abode,  all  through  the  events,  and  had  not  been  incon- 
venienced by  the  natives,  amongst  whom  he  had  lived  for 
years.  From  his  windows,  which  commanded  the  railway 
station,  in  the  forenoon  of  September  13,  he  had  seen  Arabi 
and  one  or  two  other  mounted  men  arrive  in  a  great  hurry, 
covered  with  dust  from  tip  to  toe,  just  as  the  morning  train 
came  in  from  Zagazig.  Without  a  moment's  delay  they 
dismounted,  and  entered  a  carriage.  Then  the  engine  was 
reversed,  and  off  went  the  train  back  to  Zagazig.  This 
extraordinary  proceeding  convinced  our  Greek  friend  that 
something  had  gone  wrong,  and  his  surmise  was  confirmed 
when,  shortly  afterwards,  he  saw  the  English  cavalry  come 
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streaming  along  in  pursuit,  a  bit  too  late  to  lay  hands  on  the 
fugitive.  This  just  gives  one  the  measure  of  Arabi's  courage. 
The  whole  business  at  Tel-el-Kebir  was  over  in  twenty 
minutes,  and  still  he  had  time  to  get  into  his  uniform, 
mount  his  horse,  and  sneak  away  without  being  caught. 
Moreover,  he  had  such  a  good  start  that  he  was  able  to  reach 
Belbeis  and  catch  the  down  train  before  the  cavalry,  who 
had  gone  on  at  once,  were  able  to  come  up  with  him. 

Pushing  on  to  Zagazig,  we  found  the  town  already  full 
of  troops  and  stores.  As  we  strolled  through  the  varied, 
seething  crowd,  who  should  we  meet  but  Sir  Henry  Havelock- 
Allan's  groom,  who  volunteered  the  information  that  he  had 
his  master's  camel,  pony,  and  cart  with  him,  and  was  in  a 
sad  fix  as  to  what  to  do  with  them.  The  camel,  unaccustomed 
to  act  as  a  draught  animal,  had  proved  a  rogue,  and  more 
than  once  on  the  journey  had  kicked  himself  free  of  all 
restraint,  so  that  the  novel  tandem,  which  had  aroused  so 
much  hilarity  on  quitting  Ismaelia,  had  worked  the  reverse 
of  well.  Sir  Henry  had  ridden  off  to  Cairo  on  his  charger 
along  with  the  cavalry.  His  groom  wished  to  follow,  but  he 
explained  that  he  dare  not  do  so,  for  if  he  set  out  with  pony 
and  cart  leaving  the  camel  behind,  he  ran  the  risk  of  getting 
the  latter  stolen,  and  vice  versd.  To  attempt  to  persuade 
Mr.  Camel  to  take  kindly  to  the  tandem  arrangement  was 
out  of  the  question.  Hence  the  groom's  dilemma.  I  believe 
he  ultimately  turned  the  brute  into  cash,  and  drove  up  to 
Cairo  in  pony  and  trap.  I  remember  Sir  Henry  pressed  me 
hard  to  take  the  turn-out  off  his  hands  when  w^e  met  again 
at  the  capital,  but  I  declined  the  bargain. 

An  incident  occurred  at  Zagazig,  which  whilst  giving 
proof  of  the  never-failing  correct  behaviour  of  English  ofl&cers 
in  the  field,  went  forth  to  the  inhabitants  as  an  assurance 
that  they  need  have  no  fear  of  being  robbed  by  the  invading 
army,  and  elicited  a  burst  of  commendation  even  from  that 
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section  of  the  European  population  which  viewed  our 
invasion  of  the  country  with  jealousy  and  distrust.  When 
the  first  troops,  going  on  to  Cairo,  passed  through  the 
town  the  railway  buffet  was  found  closed  and  locked.  The 
thirsty  sons  of  Mars  stood  before  the  entrance.  They  felt 
they  must  have  something  to  restore  them,  if  only  sufficient 
to  moisten  their  lips,  so  there  was  no  help  for  what  followed. 
The  door  was  forced,  and  each  intruder  promptly  helped 
himself  as  he  pleased.  But  not  one  failed  to  note  down 
what  he  had  taken  in  a  book  found  on  the  premises,  and  to 
sign  the  entry  with  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  regiment. 
When  the  last  of  them  departed,  the  door  was  carefully 
nailed  up,  and  the  refreshment  contractor  in  due  course 
recovered  every  halfpenny  due  to  him. 

We  spent  a  day  and  two  nights  at  Zagazig  in  a  small 
house  kindly  placed  at  our  service  by  one  of  the  subaltern 
officers  of  police,  and  continued  our  journey  to  Cairo  across 
country,  taking  the  pyramids  to  guide  us,  as  soon  as  they 
came  in  sight.  We  were  riding  quite  alone,  but  not  a  soul 
interfered  with  us,  and  not  once  did  I  overhear  an  unseemly 
remark  from  any  of  the  people  we  met  on  the  way. 

In  a  large  village  between  Zagazig  and  Cairo  where  we 
dismounted  for  a  rest,  we  had  a  chat  with  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  referred  most  respectfully  to  the  Queen  as 
El  Bint,  the  maiden,  and  made  many  inquiries  about  Her 
Majesty.  All  spoke  in  lively  admiration  of  the  might  of  the 
British  arms.  These  simple  fellaheen,  accustomed  from  time 
immemorial  to  bow  their  heads  to  whoever  proved  the  most 
powerful,  broken  to  government  by  rulers  of  a  different  race 
from  their  own,  were  not  the  least  surprised  at  the  arrival  of 
a  new  conqueror.  Had  Arabi  come  out  of  the  struggle  vic- 
torious, they  would  have  bowed  to  him.  As  we  had  gained 
the  upper  hand,  they  salaamed  to  us.  Not  one  straw  cared 
they  about  Egypt  being  for  the  Egyptians.     With  all  their 
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simplicity  they  had  sufficient  sense  to  know  that  Egypt  would 
be  for  those  who  could  take  and  hold  the  country,  as  it  ever 
has  been  since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  Nor  did  they  care 
an  iota  about  the  defeated  Arabi  and  his  blustering  officers, 
whom  for  that  matter  they  reviled,  nor  what  became  of  them. 
All  they  desired  now  was  peace  and  quietude  to  be  allowed 
to  till  their  fruitful  soil,  unburthened  by  excessive  taxation. 
Influenced  by  the  presumption  that  their  new  masters  could 
be  no  worse  than  the  old  ones,  they  accepted  the  change 
without  much  concern,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  prove  to 
their  advantage.  Perhaps  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
viewed  the  arrival  of  the  "  Inglesi,"  a  word  synonymous  in 
their  minds  with  justice  and  well-being,  as  the  advent  of 
that  era  of  prosperity  after  which  their  hearts  had  so  long 
secretly  hankered.     If  so,  they  were  not  disappointed. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII 


CAIRO  AFTER  THE  OCCUPATION 


Cairo  bore  quite  a  strange  aspect  denuded  of  its  European 
population,  with  British  soldiers  mounting  guard  in  the  place 
of  Egyptians,  and  the  troopers  of  the  mounted  military 
police  parading  the  thoroughfares  in  couples  on  their  great 
horses.  I  had  been  away  from  home  so  long,  and  my  eye 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  small  country-bred  cattlB 
of  the  Near  East,  that  these  animals  positively  appeared  to 
me  to  be  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  it  was  long  before  I 
became  sufficiently  accustomed  to  them  to  cease  noticing  the 
difiPerence. 

We  had  left  the  young  Englishman  whom  Eees  had  taken 
on  as  a  groom,  and  who  could  not  keep  up  with  us,  on  the 
road  at  Belbeis,  to  follow  as  fast  as  he  was  able.  He  had 
then  two  horses  and  the  mule  which  we  had  purchased  at 
Tel-el-Kebir,  besides  my  pony  "  Tommy,"  to  bring  along  with 
him.  We  saw  nothing  of  him  at  Zagazig,  but  he  turned  up 
at  the  capital  two  or  three  days  after  our  arrival,  short  of  the 
horse  belonging  to  Eees  and  my  mule,  which  I  very  much 
regretted.     The  wonder  was  that  he  did  not  lose  them  all. 

I  had  now  three  nags  eating  their  heads  off,  so  I  set  about 
turning  them  into  cash  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  there 
was  a  glut  in  horseflesh  in  the  market  just  at  that  moment. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  animals  of  the  Egyptian  army 
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had  fallen  among  thieves,  who  had  recourse  to  various 
methods  to  efface  the  tell-tale  brand  of  the  Khedivial 
Government  which  the  beasts  carried  on  their  haunches, 
such  as  burning  in  a  fresh,  smooth,  circular  stamp  on  the 
top  of  the  old  one,  biting  the  mark  into  something  else  by 
the  application  of  acids,  and  thus  subjecting  the  poor 
creatures  to  the  most  atrocious  torture.  My  Tel-el-Kebir 
horse  had  no  sign  to  distinguish  him  as  government  property, 
and  I  met  with  little  difficulty  in  selling  him  for  a  tenner 
to  one  of  those  Greek  desperadoes  who  had  assisted  in  the 
defence  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank,  and  had  turned  up  at 
the  capital  with  his  pockets  full  of  money.  '*  Tommy  "  went 
to  a  young  officer  for  a  dozen  sovereigns,  and  "  Sultan "  to 
an  Italian  riding-master  for  two-and-twenty. 

I  was  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  "  Sultan  "  even  at  that  low 
figure,  which  meant  a  considerable  loss.  His  purchaser  took 
him  without  any  warranty,  but  although  a  horsey  man  he 
could  not  have  knowm  much  about  gee-gees,  or  he  would 
never  have  had  anything  to  do  with  him.  I  did  not  so 
much  mind  his  vicious  propensities,  which  were  awkward 
enough.  It  was  his  near  fore-leg  that  troubled  me.  I  had 
given  him  such  a  doing  in  those  daily  rides  through  the 
desert  from  Ismaelia  to  Kassassin  and  back,  that  in  the  end 
it  had  told  on  a  limb  already  a  bit  dicky  when  I  became  his 
owner.  Once  or  twice  he  very  nearly  came  down  with  me 
towards  the  end  of  the  business  on  the  Freshwater  Canal. 
When  I  got  him  in  the  stable  at  Cairo  I  doctored  him  up, 
and  turned  him  out  as  fit  as  could  be,  just  for  an  afternoon 
canter.  The  riding-master  had  him  on  hand  for  a  long  time. 
Once  he  very  nearly  sold  him  to  a  colonel,  and  wanted  me 
to  speak  up  in  his  favour,  but  not  wishing  to  become  a  party 
to  the  death  of  a  fellow-countryman  I  firmly  declined.  The 
colonel  asked  me  about  him,  and  I  told  him  he  had  better 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  brute.   ISTevertheless,  he  rode  him 
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out  several  times  on  trial.  One  day,  just  as  "  Sultan  "  had 
got  over  Kasr-el-Nil  bridge,  at  a  smart  trot,  down  he  came 
with  a  crash  near  the  barracks,  falling  all  of  a  heap  close 
to  the  curb,  pitching  his  rider  on  to  the  pavement,  where 
he  had  reason  to  thank  his  stars  he  did  not  meet  his  end,  or 
at  all  events  shatter  a  limb. 

That  was  exactly  what  I  expected  would  happen.  Age 
and  over-exertion  had  at  last  told  on  this  fine  specimen  of 
the  Arab  race.  He  was  still  very  good  at  a  gallop,  but  could 
not  be  trusted  at  a  trot.  He  reminded  me  of  those  broken- 
down  nags  which  formed  the  stud  of  the  Pony  Post  started 
by  a  couple  of  Englishmen  in  Cyprus.  On  an  occasion 
when  I  was  riding  one  of  them  in  company  with  the  mail  up 
to  Nicosia,  in  the  middle  of  a  pitch-dark  night,  the  postman 
kept  on  turning  round  to  me  and  yelling — 

"  Keep  him  at  a  gallop  !  keep  him  at  a  gallop  !  He'll  let 
you  down  as  sure  as  fate,  if  you  don't." 

My  landlady  had  not  returned  when  Rees  and  I  reached 
Cairo,  and  we  put  up  at  the  Oriental  Hotel ;  but  not  many 
days  elapsed  before  she  made  her  appearance,  and,  leaving 
my  companion,  I  went  over  to  my  old  rooms  opposite.  Little 
by  little  all  the  European  residents  came  back,  accompanied 
by  a  crowd  of  needy  adventurers  and  capitalists  on  the 
look-out  for  contracts.  All  the  hotels  opened  to  be  speedily 
crowded  with  guests.  The  Khedive  arrived,  and  drove  from 
the  station  in  a  carriage  and  four,  along  with  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  Sir  Edward  Malet.  A  couple 
of  young  oxen  were  slaughtered  as  usual  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Palace  ;  and  in  the  evening  the  town  became  brilliant 
with  illuminations.  Then  the  Khedive  held  a  grand  recep- 
tion at  Abdeen  Palace,  to  which,  I  remember,  there  was  some 
dif&culty  with  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  about  admitting 
Mr.  Bennett  Burleigh,  the  famous  war  correspondent,  who  was 
first  to  get  the  news  home  from  Tel-el-Kebir,  because  he 
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presented  himself  in  a  rather  seedy-looking  blue  frock-coat, 
instead  of  the  sedate  swallow-tail  and  accompanying  immacu- 
late display  of  shirt  front  and  cambric  tie.  The  festivities 
came  to  an  end  with  a  grand  ball  at  Ghezireh  Palace,  and 
then  every  one  settled  down  to  business. 

Very  few  of  the  ordinary  pleasure-seekers  came  out  that 
year,  but  ample  compensation  was  found  for  their  absence  in 
the  number  of  English  officers,  their  wives  and  relatives,  who 
burst  upon  the  scene,  and  throughout  the  winter  rendered 
Cairo  more  gay  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  We  had 
frequent  race  meetings  and  gymkhana  meetings  on  a  plot 
of  ground  just  on  the  other  side  of  Kasr-el-Nil  bridge, 
graciously  handed  over  to  the  military  by  the  Khedive,  and 
various  evening  parties.  When  Lord  and  Lady  Dufferin 
arrived,  their  mansion  in  the  beautiful  Ismaelieh  quarter  was 
constantly  en  fete,  ^ith  banquets,  dances,  amateur  theatricals, 
and  garden  parties.  The  grand  ball  at  the  Opera  in  aid  of 
the  French  Society  for  assisting  distressed  fellow-countrymen, 
proved  a  most  brilliant  function.  While  the  floor  of  the 
house  swarmed  with  Western  beauty,  decked  in  sparkling 
jewels  and  costly  raiment,  upstairs  in  the  private  boxes  on 
the  second  tier,  behind  the  gilded  trellis  work,  all  the  gay 
Princesses,  as  well  as  less  exalted  ladies  of  the  harem,  gazed 
down  upon  the  enthralling  vision  in  merry  raptures  of 
delight,  which  threatened  to  depass  all  limits  when  the 
officers  of  the  Black  Watch,  with  kilts  and  sporrans,  dis- 
played their  brawny  legs  in  a  sword  dance  and  Highland 
fling,  to  the  tune  of  the  bagpipes,  mingled  with  occasional 
playful  yells. 

The  Countess  of  Dufferin,  who  at  once  became  the  soul  of 
all  the  gaiety,  adopted  the  same  course  in  regard  to  her  invi- 
tations as  she  had  followed  so  successfully  at  Constantinople. 
Her  ladyship  invited  to  her  social  gatherings  every  one  who 
was  anybody,   and  who  was  not  beyond  the  ban  of  Cairo 
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society,  without  troubling  herself  as  to  whether  such-and- 
such  a  functionary's  wife  had  been  a  circus  rider  in  years 
gone  by,  or  so-and-so's  an  actress,  or  a  public  singer  of  minor 
degree.  While  his  lordship,  who  is  an  accomplished  comedian 
as  well  as  a  prince  of  diplomatists,  gave  his  dinner  parties 
and  cracked  his  witty  jokes,  having  an  eye  to  the  fate 
of  the  Arabist  leaders,  and  his  mind  engrossed  with  the 
Egyptian  Constitution,  Lady  Dufferin  issued  her  invitations 
almost  broadcast,  and  won  golden  opinions  on  all  sides  by 
her  charming  grace. 

There  w^as  just  one  discordant  note  among  the  old  European 
colony  as  soon  as  it  transpired  that  we  were  to  have  no 
opera.  The  Government  had  to  retrench  to  pay  for  the 
Arabist  flare-up,  and  could  not  afford  the  usual  subsidy. 
When  1  interviewed  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  on  the  subject,  he 
bluntly  remarked  that  if  the  Europeans  wanted  actresses 
and  ballet-girls  to  amuse  them,  they  had  better  get  them  out 
and  pay  for  them  themselves.  But  if  we  had  no  opera,  an 
Italian  company  came  to  perform  at  the  little  theatre  in 
the  Esbekieh  Gardens,  while  twice  a  week  a  military  band 
played  in  the  kiosk  in  another  part  of  those  beautiful 
grounds.  On  each  occasion  the  programme  came  to  a  con- 
clusion with  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  when  all  Englishmen 
loyally  bared  their  heads,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  natives, 
and  the  veiled  derision  of  the  French.  In  Esbekieh  Street, 
under  the  Colonnades,  a  Viennese  string  band  of  lady 
musicians  and  a  variety  entertainment  were  in  full  swing 
every  evening,  each  establishment  having  a  faro  and  a 
roulette  table,  with  twenty-four  numbers  and  two  zeros,  in 
an  adjoining  room,  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  part  with 
our  spare  cash ;  while,  apart  from  one  or  two  other  gaming 
places  kept  by  Greeks,  a  couple  of  Frenchmen  had  opened  a 
big  gambling  hell  in  the  same  street,  where  at  times  a  mint 
of  money  has  been  lost  and  won  at  baccarat  and  chemin-de- 
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fer.  Not  unfrequently,  passing  before  the  door  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  my  daily  hunt  after  news,  have  I 
been  accosted  by  a  croupier  with  the  remark — 

"  The  game's  still  going  on,  sir.  Mr.  So-and-So  is  in  the 
chair,  and  there's  £400  in  the  bank." 

The  restaurant  in  the  Esbekieh  Gardens  had  been  thrown 
open  again,  and  whilst  Santi,  back  from  Cyprus,  sauntered 
from  table  to  table  at  meal-time,  attending  to  the  comfort  of 
his  patrons,  Madame,  all  lace  and  costly  jewellery,  sat  en- 
throned at  her  substantial  rosewood  comptoir,  beaming  with 
smiles,  and  carefully  jotting  down  the  items  in  the  bills  of 
her  guests.  Curiously  enough  this  native  of  a  wretched  little 
island,  where  the  inhabitants  feed  like  savages,  had  the  in- 
telligence to  marry  a  French  wife,  and  engage  a  French  cook, 
two  of  the  good  things  modern  Gaul  produces ;  and,  thanks  to 
their  ability  he  was  able  to  place  before  his  customers  such 
excellent  fare,  in  tip-top  Parisian  style,  that  his  house  soon 
became  the  trysting-place  of  all  the  gourmets,  free  from  the 
trammels  of  a  Cairo  hotel,  where  one  pays  a  fixed  sum  per 
diem  for  board  and  lodging,  and  practically  gets  the  same  sort 
of  thing  to  eat  every  day.  Audran,  who  had  thrown  up  his 
temporary  engagement  with  Amalia,  was  again  in  command 
downstairs,  in  the  chef's  snow-white  cap  and  jacket,  serving 
up  two  or  three  hundred  dinners  a  night,  and  nearly  as  many 
luncheons  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  He  always  looked  after 
his  friends.  When  they  dined  at  the  fashionable  restaurant, 
and  took  the  precaution  to  send  him  down  a  card  by  the 
waiter,  they  were  certain  to  get  the  best  things  the  kitchen 
contained,  and  would  rank  before  any  one  else  who  happened 
to  be  there. 

Sarafian  had  returned,  and  started  his  Arabic  newspaper 
again.  He  had  emerged  from  his  landlady's  apartments,  like 
a  dormouse  from  its  nest,  as  soon  as  the  refugees  aboard 
ship  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  had  rendered  service  to  the 
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worthy  dame,  by  letting  out  her  lodgings  at  fabulous  prices, 
so  that  she  found  a  nice  little  sum  in  ready  cash  at  her 
home-coming.  Jablin,  the  printer,  had  arrived  with  his 
family  from  Malta.  Morisot  had  got  back  from  leave,  to  settle 
up  with  the  Egyptian  Government  on  the  most  favourable 
terms  possible,  and  then  make  a  final  exit  from  the  Home  of 
Miracles  to  join  Nagelmaecker's  Wagon-Lits  Company,  where 
he  remained  as  inspector  for  years.  He  had  met  his  old  chum 
Vauquelin  on  the  Boulevard. 

"  I  had  a  very  good  mind  to  challenge  him  to  a  duel,  and 
run  him  through,"  said  he.  "  I  almost  wish  I  had  now. 
What  a  splendid  figure  I  should  have  cut  with  the  Khedivial 
party  on  my  return  here.     Eh  !  " 

It  will  be  nothing  new  to  say  that  Shepheard's  balcony 
was  the  great  place  to  meet  people  and  hear  all  the  social 
gossip.  Herr  Gross,  the  manager,  was  an  ideal  Boniface  of 
the  first-class  order — medium  in  height,  stout,  florid,  with 
warm  reddish  moustache  and  whiskers,  white  waistcoat  and  a 
heavy  gold  chain,  tweed  trousers  and  short  jacket,  immaculate 
white  linen,  a  bright  tie  and  patent  leather  shoes  ;  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  affability,  and  shone  particularly  by  his 
forethought  for  the  comfort  of  the  ladies.  Gross,  in  his  spare 
moments,  painted  some  very  creditable  bits  of  Nile  scenery, 
which  he  had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  to  his  more 
wealthy  patrons,  and  thus  added  considerably  to  his  income. 
One  might  have  travelled  many  a  mile  in  Europe  without 
meeting  a  better  man  for  the  position.  Luigi  Steinschneider, 
his  under-study,  who  now  has  an  hotel  at  Ostend,  ceded 
nothing  to  his  leader  in  affability.  Old  Zech,  the  landlord 
who  has  since  gone  over  to  the  majority,  was  a  lean  little 
man,  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  collection  of  turquoises, 
many  of  them  as  big  as  a  sixpenny-piece.  Shepheard,  the 
original  proprietor,  was  an  Englishman,  who  had  long  since 
disappeared.     He  had  sold  out  years  before,  and  settled  down 
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on  a  farm  in  Devonshire.  Shepheard's  Hotel  stands  on  quite 
an  historic  site  ;  for  apart  from  being  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  scene  of  the  Princess  Zeinab's  wild  debaucheries  and 
ruthless  crimes,  it  was  beneath  a  tree  still  standing  in  a 
corner  of  the  garden  close  to  Zigada's  shop,  that  the  French 
General  Kleber  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  a  fanatic 
Mameluke. 

It  was  on  Shepheard's  balcony  that  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos,  who  were  both  very 
pronounced  radicals.  Amos,  who  had  won  great  fame  in 
England  as  a  jurisconsult,  had  come  out  to  Egypt  to  assist 
Lord  Dufferin  in  framing  an  Egyptian  Constitution,  and  had 
been  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  post  of  Vice-President  of 
the  native  Law  Courts.  Having  lost  all  the  hair  on  his  head 
and  face,  as  a  result  of  some  terrible  illness,  he  usually  wore  a 
black  skull-cap,  reminding  one  of  some  of  those  characters 
that  figure  in  the  pictures  of  Hogarth.  He  was  a  remarkably 
quiet,  unpretentious,  kind-hearted,  urbane  man,  full  of  wit, 
and  at  times  almost  boyish  in  his  fun.  Although  one  of  the 
most  learned  lawyers  of  his  time,  he  never  made  the  least 
display  of  his  wonderful  store  of  knowledge,  and  he  proved 
such  a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  and  such  delightful 
company,  that  he  became  a  great  favourite  with  all  who  had 
the  advantage  to  know  him.  His  sudden  death,  after  a  few 
years'  residence  in  Egypt,  while  much  deplored  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  was  the  greatest  loss  to  the  judicial  institu- 
tions of  the  country. 

I  always  had  a  suspicion,  from  many  a  merry  twinkle  I  at 
times  surprised  in  this  sage's  eye,  when  discussing  social 
questions  with  Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos,  that  he  quietly  chuckled 
in  his  sleeve  at  his  wife's  enthusiastic  crusades  in  the  interest 
of  her  fellow-creatures.  Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos  was  one  of  those 
well-meaning,  but  rather  tiresome  ladies,  who  are  convinced 
that  this  is  a  particularly  wicked  world,  and  that  their  mission 
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herein  is  to  make  it  better.  She  had  not  been  long  at  Cairo 
before  it  dawned  upon  her  that  the  lives  of  the  pretty  members 
of  her  sex  in  the  Egyptian  harems  must  be  very  unhappy, 
and  forthwith  she  equipped  herself  for  battle  on  their  behalf. 

Bristling  with  enthusiasm,  and  unflagging  in  energy,  she 
took  the  matter  in  hand  with  a  will,  and  while  her  husband 
continued  busy  with  the  Egyptian  Constitution  and  law 
courts,  she  determined  to  win  laurels  in  connection  with  the 
social  reform  of  the  Egyptian  home.  Within  a  very  brief 
space  she  had  interviewed  every  Englishman  occupying  an 
official  position  at  the  capital  on  this  interesting  subject,  and 
was  sadly  disappointed  to  find  that  her  ideas  met  wdth  no 
encouragement ;  which  was  not  surprising  when  one  recalls 
that  in  our  conquests  and  occupations  of  foreign  countries  it 
has  always  been  our  policy,  as  it  was  that  of  the  Eomans 
before  us,  and  very  properly  so,  to  leave  the  religion  and 
social  customs  of  the  people  among  whom  we  go,  alone. 
Acting,  no  doubt,  on  the  advice  of  friends,  the  next  move  was 
to  start  a  home  for  liberated  female  slaves,  a  scheme  which 
attracted  some  support,  although  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that 
slaves  in  Egypt,  whether  male  or  female,  hardly  ever  claimed 
their  liberty.  And  yet  they  have  only  to  do  so  to  be  as  free 
as  the  lark. 

When  the  word  slave  is  pronounced  in  England  every  one 
at  once  has  in  his  mind  that  interesting  story  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  slavery  in  any  form,  but  I 
must  place  on  record  that  slavery  among  Mohammedans 
is  widely  different  from  that  kind  of  bondage  which  formerly 
existed  in  America.  It  is  extremely  rare  for  a  Mohammedan 
slave  to  be  ill-treated.  Moslems  are  as  fervent  observers  of 
their  faith  as  any  people.  They  scrupulously  follow  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  their  prophet,  in  that  book,  parti- 
cularly enjoins  them  to  treat  their  slaves  with  kindness. 

I  remember  Nachat  Pasha  once  relatincr  to  me  that  as  the 
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result  of  some  rumpus  in  his  kitchen,  three  of  his  negresses, 
who  were  slaves,  came  to  him  and  demanded  their  freedom. 
As  these  women  had  been  grumbling  for  a  very  long  time 
about  one  thing  and  another,  and  upsetting  the  whole  house- 
hold, he  was  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  so  he  had  their 
papers  made  out  and  sent  them  about  their  business.  A 
fortnight  afterwards  they  returned  and  begged  to  be  taken 
back. 

The  gentleman  who  succeeded  Major -General  Sir  F. 
Goldsmid  at  the  Daira  Sanieh,  whose  name  I  do  not  recall, 
but  who  had  previously  been  one  of  our  consuls  in  Italy,  re- 
lated to  me  an  amusing  story  in  the  same  connection.  Shortly 
after  entering  upon  his  new  duties  he  was  horrified  to  find 
that  the  Daira  owned  several  slaves.  He  at  once  realised 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him,  as  an  English- 
man, to  countenance  slavery.  So  after  discussing  the  matter 
with  his  French  and  Egyptian  colleagues,  he  called  the  slaves 
up  before  him  and  told  them  they  were  free.  Instead  of  this 
announcement  being  greeted  with  exclamations  of  gratitude 
and  delight  as  he  anticipated,  the  slaves  were  overwhelmed 
with  despair,  and  wanted  to  know  what  misbehaviour  they 
had  been  guilty  of,  to  merit  such  harsh  treatment.  When 
told  that  no  fault  was  found  with  them,  that  they  were  simply 
given  their  freedom,  henceforth  to  go  where  they  would, 
and  do  as  they  pleased,  they  one  and  all  broke  out  into  loud 
protestations,  exclaiming — 

"  We  are  your  slaves,  Ya  Kmvagah  !  your  lordship,  and  you 
are  our  master." 

From  that  standpoint  they  would  not  depart,  and  the 
Daira  Sanieh  had  to  provide  for  them  to  the  end  of  their 
days. 

Shortly  after  Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos  had  opened  her  home, 
which  by  the  way  did  not  last  very  long  owing  to  lack  of 
inmates,  a  capital  opportunity  occurred  to  prove  the  utility  of 
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this  institution.  One  evening  a  very  beautiful  Circassian 
girl  slid  down  a  rope  from  a  window  of  the  Palace  of  Princess 
Mansour,  a  half-sister  to  the  Khedive  Tewfik,  and,  running  to 
the  nearest  police  station,  claimed  her  freedom.  The  pretty- 
creature  was  very  much  upset,  and  her  hands  dreadfully 
lacerated  through  want  of  experience  in  the  nautical  mode  she 
had  adopted  to  make  an  exit  from  her  home.  Next  day  the 
incident  was  all  the  talk  of  Cairo,  and  the  matter  coming  to 
the  notice  of  Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos,  she  arranged  to  take  the 
charming  fugitive  under  her  motherly  care  at  the  Home. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  transpired  that  the  runaway  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Princess  when  quite  a  little  child,  and  had 
been  brought  up  with  great  kindness  in  that  more  than  semi- 
European  style  which  prevails  in  the  harems  of  up-to-date 
Egyptian  Princesses.  Her  mistress  became  very  fond  of  her, 
and  in  fact  made  her  a  regular  pet.  Perhaps  she  spoilt  her. 
Anyhow  there  had  recently  been  some  friction  between  the 
two.  The  pretty  Circassian  was  ripe  for  marriage.  She 
wanted  a  husband,  and  had  told  her  mistress  as  much.  The 
Princess,  not  wishing  to  lose  her  favourite,  and  not  having 
a  suitable  husband  in  her  eye,  had  told  her  she  must  have 
patience.  But  the  favourite  was  only  half  satisfied.  Then  as 
punishment  for  some  misbehaviour,  she  was  shut  up  in  a  room 
by  herself,  there  to  remain  until  she  had  asked  forgiveness 
and  promised  to  be  a  good  girl  in  future.  But  the  Princess, 
who  had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  likely  to  follow,  had  not 
troubled  to  have  the  window  secured  on  the  outside,  and  the 
little  rebel,  having  in  some  way  procured  a  rope,  fastened  it 
to  the  leg  of  a  divan,  and  gently  opening  the  casement,  got 
outside,  and  slid  down  to  the  street,  in  the  dark. 

This  pretty  Circassian  proved  a  very  go-ahead  young 
person  for  a  slave.  The  simple  home  provided  for  her  by 
Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos  was  no  more  to  her  taste  than  the 
sumptuous,   gilded  prison  of  the   Princess   Mansour.     She 
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wanted  to  see  life.  One  day  it  was  discovered,  to  the  dismay 
of  every  one  in  the  house,  that  the  bird  had  flown.  The  next 
that  was  heard  of  her  was  at  Alexandria,  where  she  had 
thrown  off  all  restraint,  tossed  her  cap  over  the  windmill, 
as  the  French  have  it.  In  the  merry  company  of  one  and 
another  of  the  gilded  youth  of  the  commercial  centre,  as 
indifferent  to  what  their  religion  might  happen  to  be,  as  to 
their  nationality,  this  vivacious  little  party,  decked  in  gay 
Parisian  hat  and  gown,  had  been  seen  punting  at  the 
roulette  table  of  the  Paradise  Music  Hall,  driving  out  to 
Eamleh  and  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  and  otherwise  disporting 
herself  to  her  wayward  heart's  content.  At  length  the  scandal 
became  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mohammedan  community, 
that  some  one  called  the  Khedive's  attention  to  what  was 
going  on. 

Tewfik,  a  quiet  family  man,  was  very  much  shocked  when 
he  heard  of  this  unconventional  behaviour  on  the  part  of  his 
sister's  liberated  slave,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  forthwith 
intervene.  At  that  time  he  had  in  his  service  a  young  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  who,  on  the  occasion  when  one  of  the 
female  slaves  of  the  deposed  Khedive  Ismael  fled  from  Naples 
to  Cairo,  had  complacently  consented  to  marry  her.  This  had 
been  his  first  upward  step  in  the  world,  for  he  received  a 
handsome  dowry  with  the  girl,  who,  moreover,  brought  a 
quantity  of  jewellery  away  with  her  ;  and  he  was  ever  after- 
wards well  provided  for  by  his  master.  The  Khedive,  sending 
for  this  young  Bey,  explained  the  matter  to  him,  and,  handing 
him  a  sum  of  money,  told  him  to  take  the  first  train  to 
Alexandria,  there  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  Princess 
Mansour's  liberated  slave  who  was  disgracing  Islam,  and  pack 
her  off  to  Smyrna  or  wherever  she  chose  to  go,  by  the  very 
first  steamer. 

^    The  Bey  carried  out  the  first  part  of  his  instructions  to  the 
letter.     But  there  came  a  full  stop.     He  found  out  where  the 
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pretty  Circassian  was  living,  paid  lier  a  visit,  fell  head  over 
ears  in  love  with  her,  and  never  left  her  until  he  had  spent 
all  the  money  Tewfik  had  given  him  to  pay  her  voyage  and 
make  some  provision  for  her  future,  as  well  as  all  the  cash  he 
could  raise  amongst  the  usurers.  When  the  Khedive  learnt 
how  his  emissary  had  performed  his  mission  he  was  mightily 
enraged,  and  there  and  then  dismissed  him  from  his  post  at 
the  Palace. 

Then  the  Bey,  finding  love  a  poor  game  to  play  with  empty 
pockets,  flew  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  for  consolation.  He 
soon  met  with  forgiveness  at  home.  Mohammedan  wives, 
unlike  their  Christian  sisters,  are  very  easygoing  in  matters 
of  the  heart.  It  was  more  difficult  to  win  Tewfik's  pardon ; 
and  this  poor  Bey,  who  was  a  great  chum  of  mine,  became 
reduced  to  such  dire  straits  that  he  failed  to  rescue  his 
carriage  and  horses  from  the  auctioneer.  I  remember  accom- 
panying him  one  night  to  the  gaming-rooms  to  try  his  luck, 
but  there,  as  generally  happens  when  a  man  is  in  absolute 
necessity  of  winning  money,  he  lost  everything  he  had  in 
his  pockets.  Ultimately  he  took  the  gay  young  lady  who 
had  wanted  to  see  life,  and  whose  pretty  face  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  his  trouble,  into  his  own  harem,  so  that  she  got  a 
husband  after  all.  And  the  Khedive,  thinking  this  the  best 
way  to  settle  the  matter,  consented  to  forgive  his  faithless 
messenger.  And  although  he  firmly  refused  to  reinstate  him 
in  his  former  position  at  the  Palace,  he  arranged  for  him  to 
get  the  post  of  inspector  of  recruiting  in  the  army,  which 
brought  with  it  a  higher  salary  than  he  had  previously  been 
receiving,  so  that  he  was  able,  without  inconvenience,  to  meet 
the  increase  in  the  household  expenditure  necessitated  by 
an  additional  wife.  I  never  heard  anything  more  of  the 
Home  for  liberated  female  slaves,  founded  by  Mrs.  Sheldon 
Amos,  after  that  little  escapade  of  the  Princess  Mansour's 
Circassian  pet. 
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Baker  Pasha,  that  same  Colonel  Valentine  Baker  who 
before  being  forced  to  seek  employment  in  Turkey  had  been 
considered  the  best  cavalry  officer  we  possessed,  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  newcomers  to  reach  Cairo  after  the  place  had 
been  occupied  by  our  troops.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
victory  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  he  buckled  his  portmanteaux  and 
set  out  for  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  without  even  so  much 
as  troubling  to  take  leave  of  the  Sultan,  or  any  one  else  in 
authority  at  Constantinople.  Had  the  Sultan  consented  to 
send  that  Turkish  contingent  to  Egypt  to  restore  order,  in  refer- 
ence to  which  Lord  Dufferin  had  been  carrying  on  such  long 
and  tedious  negotiations  with  the  Porte,  Baker  would  have 
acted  as  chief -of -the -staff  and  second  in  command.  No 
sooner  had  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  Shepheard's  Hotel 
than  the  news  went  abroad  that  he  had  come  out  to  reorganise 
the  Egyptian  army.  Although  I  think  it  a  great  pity  that 
Baker's  hopes  should  have  been  raised  in  that  connection  only 
to  meet  with  disappointment,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
English  Government  of  the  day  were  wise  in  their  determina- 
tion to  entrust  such  an  important  duty  to  an  English  general 
on  full  pay.  No  better  selection  could  have  been  made  for 
the  post  than  that  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C,  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  equally  right  in  arriving  at  the  decision  that  all 
officers  serving  under  him  should  be  men  on  the  active  list. 

Many  officers  in  the  British  army  would  have  refused  to 
serve  with  Baker  under  any  circumstance,  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  incident  in  his  career  that  had  deprived  him  of 
the  Queen's  commission,  and  although  he  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  efficient  subordi- 
nates to  join  him,  he  would  never,  for  the  same  reason,  have 
been  able  to  maintain  that  strict  discipline  which  is  necessary 
to  bring  every  military  scheme  to  a  successful  issue.  But 
apart  from  all  this.  Baker  Pasha  was  no  longer  the  Colonel 
Valentine  Baker  of  former  years.     A  long  absence  from  the 
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English  army,  a  long  residence  in  Turkey,  had  made  him 
quite  a  different  man  from  the  former  dashing  cavalry  officer. 
He  had  never  been  able  to  forget  the  past.  You  could  see 
that  written  on  his  face  plain  enough.  Although  still  as 
brave  as  a  lion,  he  had  grown  stout  and  flabby,  he  had  de- 
generated into  a  Turkish  Pasha,  and  had  lost  half  his  former 
energy.  He  was  kindness  itself,  and  it  required  quite  an 
effort  on  his  part  to  say  nay  to  any  one. 

When  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  received  the  appointment  of 
Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army  he  made  a  very  careful  selection 
of  brilliant  officers,  who  at  once  took  in  hand  the  task  of 
reorganisation,  and  with  excellent  results.  Everything  went 
on  smoothly  from  the  commencement.  Eecruits  were  at  once 
enlisted  in  the  villages  from  amongst  the  most  healthy  of 
the  young  male  population,  and  what  remained  of  Arabi's 
soldiers  were  dismissed  to  their  homes,  to  their  great  delight, 
as  soon  as  ever  the  new  men  were  got  into  fit  marching  order. 

When  the  new  Government,  which  had  Cherif  Pasha  at 
its  head  as  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  Eiaz  Pasha,  his  former  rival,  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  arrived  at  Cairo,  they  put  their  heads  together,  and 
with  the  massacre  at  Alexandria  fresh  in  their  minds  decided 
that  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction  would  be  to  form  a 
proper  police  force,  consisting  partly  of  Mohammedans  and 
partly  of  Christians,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  latter  being  con- 
sidered essential  in  order  to  restore  confidence  among  the 
Europeans,  who  in  reality,  apart  from  the  French,  had  no 
confidence  in  anything  save  the  protective  influence  of 
British  bayonets.  To  provide  the  necessary  number  of  new 
men  for  this  purpose  agents  were  at  once  despatched  to  Asia 
Minor  to  engage  a  number  of  Turks  and  Circassians,  while 
others  were  sent  to  Italy,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  to  enlist 
the  Christian  element.  Before  long  Alexandria  was  swarming 
with  the  newcomers,  whose  appearance  caused  a  very  bad 
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impression,  and  created  a  feeling  that  was  the  reverse  of 
security.  In  fact  they  very  soon  showed  themselves  to  be 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  who  had  been  picked  up  anywhere 
and  anyhow.  The  British  Government,  getting  an  inkling  of 
what  was  going  on,  insisted  that  these  men  should  be  shipped 
away  again  to  the  places  whence  they  came,  only  such  as 
were  able  to  court  searching  inquiries  into  their  characters 
being  allowed  to  remain. 

It  was  then  that  Baker  Pasha,  in  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  command  of  the  Egyptian  army,  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Chief  of  the  Egyptian  police.  I  do  not  think  that 
Baker  succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  many  very  efficient 
officers  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  duties  to  act 
under  him.  Harrington,  who  is  still  there,  and  latterly 
became  the  hero  in  the  discovery  of  a  plot  to  blow  up  the 
German  Emperor  if  he  went  to  Egypt ;  Fenwick,  who  died 
in  harness ;  Gibbons,  who  came  from  the  Eoyal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, were  good  men,  and  it  was  also  a  capital  idea  to 
engage  the  services  of  young  Englishmen  for  subordinate 
positions,  in  order  to  train  them  to  the  work.  Sartorius  from 
the  Bengal  Staff  Corps  acted  as  Baker's  second  in  command, 
but  although  a  first-rate  soldier  and  devoted  to  his  chief,  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  was  all  at  sea  in  police  work. 
Two  inspectors  of  police  were  brought  from  India  at  one  time, 
but  after  a  look  round  they  very  soon  took  themselves  off 
again,  declining  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  business  at 
any  price.  It  often  surprised  me  that  no  effort  was  ever 
made  to  get  assistance  from  Cyprus,  where  the  Zaptieh  force, 
both  mounted  and  on  foot,  had  given  every  satisfaction,  or 
from  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary,  or  even  from  Scotland 
Yard.     Perhaps  the  salaries  were  not  sufficiently  tempting. 

Baker  always  seemed  beset  with  an  idea  to  trespass  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  sphere,  and  make  the  police  a  sort  of  little 
army  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  the  more  prosaic 
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task  of  training  a  body  of  officers  and  men  to  a  state  of 
efficiency  in  the  duties  connected  with  the  capture  of  male- 
factors, and  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  public  streets. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Baker  never  had  an  absolutely 
free  hand,  and  when  one  recalls  his  tendency  to  give  a  very 
pronounced  military  tone  to  the  force  under  his  command 
it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  it  should  have  been  so.  As 
organiser  he  proved  deplorable.  His  budget  was  always  in  a 
mess,  and  gave  Lord  Cromer  no  end  of  trouble. 

Baker  found  no  greater  friend  in  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  at 
Cairo  than  he  had  met  with  in  Hobart  Pasha  at  Constanti- 
nople. Both  hated  him.  But  he  was  popular  enough  with 
the  other  Europeans,  most  of  whom  regarded  him  in  the 
light  of  an  ill-used  man.  Why,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
It  became  a  practice  with  the  local  press — English,  French, 
Greek,  Italian,  Arabic — to  sing  his  praise,  and  I  being  the 
representative  of  the  semi-official  organ  of  the  Agency  joined 
in  the  general  adulation.  That  was  about  the  only  subject 
whereon  we  were  all  of  one  accord.  With  the  foreigners  he 
was  popular  because  of  his  never-failing  affability  and  know- 
ledge of  languages ;  and  after  all  he  was  what  we  call  a  good 
fellow.  His  own  officers  set  him  on  a  pinnacle,  and  forming 
themselves  into  an  admiration  society,  never  tired  of  chanting 
his  fame.  But,  honestly,  he  never  did  anything  but  get  his 
police  organisation  into  a  muddle,  and  keep  it  there. 

The  popularity  he  enjoyed  among  Egyptians  and  Euro- 
peans alike  did  not  make  him  happy.  He  was  a  broken- 
hearted man,  ever  brooding  over  the  past,  and  the  loss  of  that 
commission  in  the  Queen's  service  which  he  was  mad  enough 
to  fancy  he  might  regain.  Had  he  been  reinstated  in  the 
British  army  he  would  have  brightened  up,  and  have  been  of 
some  use.  That  was  the  only  remedy  that  would  have  given 
him  any  comfort.  He  was  no  good  as  a  policeman.  His 
place  was  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  cavalry. 
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Fate  pursued  him  to  the  last.  In  Egypt  he  was  frightfully 
tried  by  domestic  affliction.  He  lost  his  daughter  and  then 
his  devoted  wife.  Finally  he  died  of  heart  disease  on  his 
steam  launch,  whilst  navigating  the  Freshwater  Canal  on  a 
tour  of  inspection,  near  the  scene  of  the  fighting  in  '82. 

We  allowed  the  grass  no  time  to  grow  under  our  feet  after 
the  occupation  of  Cairo,  before  letting  the  French  know  that 
their  influence  in  affairs  Egyptian  was  for  ever  at  an  end,  and 
that  we  intended  to  set  our  hand  to  tlie  plough  of  reform 
without  any  interference  on  their  part.  Our  first  act  in  this 
direction  was  to  oet  rid  of  M.  de  Bredif,  the  French  Con- 
troUer.  Earl  Granville  was  at  no  loss  to  bring  this  about. 
He  simply  abolished  the  Dual  Control  altogether  by  giving 
instructions  to  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  who  had  returned  to 
Egypt  at  the  Khedive's  particular  request,  to  cease  attending 
the  Council  of  Ministers ;  and  as  it  requires  two  to  make  a 
dual  arrangement,  the  Control  fell  of  itself.  Then  Sir  Edward 
Malet  was  set  to  work  to  prompt  Cherif  Pasha  to  apply  to 
England  for  the  services  of  a  financial  adviser,  which  he  did ; 
and  Sir  Edward  Vincent,  a  gentleman  who  was  very  beautiful 
to  look  at,  as  the  ladies  said,  was  sent  out  to  fill  the  post,  it 
being  understood  that  he  would  act  as  representative  of 
Mr.  Goschen,  whose  masterful  hand  would  direct  the  finances 
of  the  country. 

The  French  were  very  sore  about  the  imceremonious 
manner  in  which  the  Dual  Control  was  dispensed  with. 
Their  simple  statesmen  seemed  to  think  that  we,  who  had 
complacently  picked  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  were  going 
to  share  them.  Earl  Granville,  in  kindness  of  heart,  offered 
Johnny  Crapaud  a  consolation  sop  in  the  form  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  Public  Debt  Department,  which  was 
sulkily  refused,  and  Johnny  Crapaud  retired  to  his  tent, 
thence  to  cause  us  petty  annoyances  whenever  he  could. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

"THE   EGYPTIAN   GAZETTE" 

My  first  idea  when  I  got  back  to  Cairo  and  had  settled 
down  in  my  old  rooms,  was  to  start  an  English  newspaper  of 
my  own.  I  had  not  much  cash  by  me,  no  more  than  £100 
or  so ;  but  then,  in  Egypt,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to 
be  at  the  head  of  any  very  large  sum  of  money  to  found  a 
news-sheet.  The  practice  there  is  to  rely  on  your  subscribers 
for  your  capital.  You  find  a  printer,  bring  out  the  first 
numbers  of  your  paper,  and  post  them  regularly  to  every  one 
sufficiently  well  off  to  pay  you  two  sovereigns  a  year  for  the 
pleasure  of  reading  your  prose.  If  the  persons  who  have 
received  the  initial  copies  do  not  intend  to  support  you  they 
return  them;  and  the  Egyptian  postal  authorities,  more 
obliging  than  the  gentleman  who  looks  after  the  Dead  Letter 
Office  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  send  them  back  to  your 
place  of  business  free  of  charge.  The  issues  retained  are 
promptly  followed  by  receipts  for  six  months,  and  even  a 
year's  subscription  in  advance,  which  are  presented  by  your 
agents  and  generally  encashed  without  difficulty.  You  then 
find  yourself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
settling  down  to  steady  work,  patiently  await  a  windfall  in 
the  form  of  a  subsidy  of  some  kind.  The  paper  lasts  as  long 
as  there  is  cash,  or  until  the  printer  sends  in  an  ultimatum. 
If  you  have  any  luck,  and  are  economical,  you  are  generally 
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able,  when  running  only  a  small  paper,  what  with  the 
advertisements  and  ready-money  sales,  to  tide  over  from  the 
beginning  of  one  half-year  to  another. 

In  '82  we  were  all  under  the  impression  that  foreigners, 
like  natives,  were  bound  by  the  press  law  promulgated  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  year ;  and  that  any  one  who  wished  to 
publish  a  newspaper  must  first  of  all  obtain  permission  of 
the  Government  and  perform  certain  other  formalities.  It 
was  only  later  on  that  I  discovered,  after  taking  the  best 
legal  advice,  that  any  European  was  at  liberty  to  start  a 
newspaper  in  Egypt,  and  that  he  no  more  required  an 
authorisation  to  do  so  than  to  open  a  grocer's  shop. 
Under  the  misapprehension  existing  at  the  time,  I  called 
on  Sir  Edward  Malet,  to  ask  him  for  his  support,  but  he 
would  not  countenance  the  idea,  telling  me  he  had  one 
English  newspaper  in  the  country  already,  and  did  not  want 
two.  If  two  there  were,  we  should  only  be  quarrelling, 
quoth  he,  which  was  just  what  he  wished  to  avoid ;  and 
whilst  acknowledging  that  I  had  rendered  considerable 
service  to  the  Khedive  during  the  period  of  terror  preceding 
the  bombardment,  and  giving  me  a  letter  to  that  effect,  he 
firmly  refused  to  assist  me  in  the  furtherance  of  my  aim. 

Off  went  I  to  Eiaz,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  had 
just  got  back  from  the  spell  of  ostracism  he  had  been  passing 
on  the  Eiviera  and  in  Switzerland.  Here  I  met  with  no 
better  result  than  with  our  Consul-General.  Eiaz  wanted  no 
more  newspapers.  There  were  quite  enough  already.  He 
remembered  Laffon  and  L'Egypte,  which  had  ended  by 
denouncing  Mohammed  as  a  false  prophet.  He  had  even 
had  a  finger  in  that  pie,  and  no  doubt  the  souvenir  was  still 
fresh  in  his  mind  when  he  remarked  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  had  been  very  kind  to  newspaper  editors,  who 
had  only  shown  ingratitude  in  return.  Finding  I  could  not 
move  him  I  hurried  off  to  the  Palace  to  see  what  I  could  do 
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there,  but  the  Khedive  was  too  busy  with  his  own  affairs  to 
bother  about  anything  else. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  I  again  approached  Philip, 
who  received  me  with  open  arms,  and  I  very  soon  found  out 
the  reason  why.  At  that  time  Philip  w^as  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  get  an  annual  subsidy  out  of  the  Egyptian 
Government.  Taking  his  cue  from  our  Agency,  he  had  all 
along  stuck  up  for  the  Khedive  and  discountenanced  the 
Arabists ;  he  was  on  good  terms  with  Cherif  and  Eiaz,  who 
both  acknowledged  that  he  deserved  a  reward,  and  being 
well  backed  up  by  Sir  Edward,  he  did  not  have  to  wait  many 
days  before  he  had  it,  in  the  form  of  a  nice  little  annual 
income  of  £E1200.  But  there  was  a  condition.  He  would 
have  to  keep  a  good  correspondent  at  Cairo,  some  one  who 
knew  the  country,  who  was  known  to  the  Ministers,  and  to 
whom  they  could  impart  their  instructions  in  confidence.  He 
must  also  be  a  persona  grata  at  the  Agency.  Then  my  name 
cropped  up.  Eiaz  thought  this  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  shot,  so  did  Sir  Edward.  Put  an  end 
to  my  importunities  for  permission  to  set  up  as  newspaper 
proprietor,  and  satisfy  Philip  at  the  same  time.  And  so  it 
transpired  that  just  as  I  wrote  to  him  he  was  about  to 
address  me.  Philip  came  up  to  Cairo,  we  had  a  talk,  and 
forthwith  I  went  into  harness  on  a  salary  of  £450  a  year. 
Then  the  old  life,  of  before  the  occupation,  began  again. 

It  is  never  possible  for  the  Egyptian  Government  to  keep 
anything  secret,  and  Philip  had  hardly  got  his  £1200  cheque 
in  his  pocket  before  the  French  Consul  knew  all  about  it,  as 
also  did  Borelli  Bey,  Giraud,  and  Serrifere.  The  last  named 
had  encashed  his  £E1500  damages  for  the  arbitrary  closure 
of  his  printing  office  at  Port  Said,  and  had  turned  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Bosphore  Egyptien  over  to  Giraud,  who  with 
Borelli  as  his  chief  contributor  settled  down  to  bait  us 
English. 
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As  soon  as  Borelli  had  wind  of  Philip's  subsidy  he  put 
Giraud  forward  to  ask  for  a  similar  amount.  The  Govern- 
ment had  given  a  handsome  sum  to  the  English  paper,  why 
not  give  the  French  sheet  the  same  ?  It  was  only  natural. 
And  Cherif  and  Eiaz  were  about  to  make  up  their  minds  to 
have  another  £1200  cheque  drawn,  this  time  in  favour  of 
M.  Paul  Giraud,  when  I  had  the  advantage  to  put  a  spoke  in 
my  Gallic  friend's  wheel. 

Jablin,  the  printer,  had  barely  got  back  to  Cairo  before 
he  received  a  note  from  our  old  chum  Vauquelin  requesting 
him  to  sell  off  his  furniture  and  remit  the  cash  to  Paris. 
We  went  to  the  apartment  together  to  see  what  it  contained, 
and  in  the  drawer  of  Vauquelin's  writing-table  found  a  note 
addressed  by  Serriere  to  Vauquelin,  in  his  capacity  of  Censor 
of  the  European  Press,  and  written  on  Bosphore  Egyjptien  note- 
paper.  Therein  Serriere  deliberately  made  the  offer  to  place 
his  newspaper  at  the  disposal  of  Arabi,  in  consideration  of  a 
sum  of  money.  Vauquelin  had  carefully  preserved  that 
epistle  as  a  weapon  of  defence  in  case  he  were  ever  attacked 
in  the  quarter  whence  it  emanated.  Jablin  annexed  it  with 
the  same  idea. 

When  I  heard  that  the  Bospliore  Egyptien  was  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  a  subsidy  I  asked  Jablin  to  let  me  have  that 
letter,  and  after  some  hesitation  he  consented,  on  condition 
that  he  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list  of  our  paper.  I 
gave  the  necessary  promise,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  the  document 
safe  in  my  hands,  ran  off  with  it  to  Sir  Edward  Malet,  who 
lost  no  time  in  passing  it  on  to  Cherif  Pasha.  When  the 
French  Consul-General  called  to  back  up  the  claim  of  the 
French  newspaper  to  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Egyptian  Gazette,  Cherif  simply  placed  the  damning  docu- 
ment before  him,  and  asked  him  to  read  it.  He  did  so,  and 
when  he  had  reached  the  end  he  took  his  hat,  and  wishing 
the  Minister  good  day,  withdrew,  very  much  disconcerted. 
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As  soon  as  I  got  the  letter  back  from  Sir  Edward,  I  sent  it 
down  to  Alexandria  and  had  it  printed  in  a  prominent 
position  in  the  paper.  When  the  Egyptian  Gazette  reached 
Cairo  next  morning,  it  produced  the  effect  of  a  shell  suddenly 
thrown  into  the  enemy's  camp.  We  had  all  the  laugh  on 
our  side,  and  the  Bosfhore  Egyptien  lost  £1200. 

The  Egyptian  Gazette  was  rather  lucky  in  the  way  of 
windfalls  during  the  three  years  I  acted  as  its  Cairo  corre- 
spondent. One  Sunday  afternoon  as  I  was  driving  down  the 
Shoubra  Avenue,  who  should  I  meet  but  young  Wilkinson  in 
a  pony  chaise.  Slackening  speed  as  soon  as  he  came  up  to 
me,  whilst  I  followed  suit,  he  remarked : 

"  Max  wants  to  see  you." 

"  Max  who  ? "  I  inquired. 

"  Max  Lavison,"  he  replied. 

And  he  went  on  to  tell  me  that  I  should  find  him  at  home 
any  day  in  the  morning. 

This  Max  Lavison  has  been  already  mentioned  as  agent 
of  the  deposed  Khedive  Ismael.  Being  in  that  camp  I 
always  avoided  him.  He  married  the  handsome  daughter  of 
Colonel  St.  Leger.  Wilkinson,  his  cousin,  and  confidential 
clerk,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  I  had  known  in  Cyprus, 
who  was  English  to  the  backbone.  So  was  the  son,  legally, 
but  he  had  almost  completely  lost  his  mother  tongue  — 
perhaps  by  lack  of  opportunities  to  make  use  of  it — although 
he  spoke  French,  Italian,  Greek,  and  the  languages  of  the 
Near  East  fluently. 

When  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Max  Lavison  next  morn- 
ing, it  was  without  much  surprise  that  I  learned  he  required 
the  services  of  the  Egyptian  Gazette  for  his  master  Ismael. 
We  had  now  arrived  at  the  time  when  the  ex-Khedive,  in  face 
of  the  swarm  of  British  bayonets  in  the  Nile  Valley,  had 
practically  relinquished  all  hope  of  ever  regaining  his  former 
position  there,  and  was  willing  to  keep  quiet  on  consideration 
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of  receiving  a  large  sum  of  money.  From  the  date  of  his 
■unceremonious  deposition  and  expulsion  from  the  country,  he 
had  always  pretended  he  had  a  claim  against  the  Egyptian 
Government,  for  certain  stock  and  produce  standing  on  the 
landed  property  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  make  over  to 
the  State.  It  was  this  claim  that  he  was  about  to  bring 
forward,  and  in  order  to  do  so  with  effect,  he  had  placed  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Marriott,  who  was  then  a 
member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

In  this  connection  Max  Lavison  required  the  passive,  but 
not  the  active  support,  of  the  semi-official  organ  of  the 
British  Agency  and  Egyptian  Government.  He  did  not  wish 
us  to  bolster  up  Ismael's  case,  and  he  did  not  want  us  to 
publish  articles  running  it  down.  His  aim  was  to  purchase 
our  silence.  We  were  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
mention  Ismael's  name  in  print,  nor  that  of  any  member  of  the 
Khedivial  family,  with  the  exception  of  Tewfik,  and  one  or 
two  others,  unless  we  had  Max  Lavison's  authority  in  writing 
to  do  so.  Asked  to  ascertain  how  much  Philip  would  take 
to  come  to  an  understanding  of  this  nature,  I  found  out  that 
his  price  was  £1500  a  year.  When  I  imparted  this  to 
Ismael's  agent,  he  remarked  that  as  he  must  have  us  both 
bound  down  to  the  same  agreement,  he  would  prefer  to  give 
Philip  £1200,  and  me  £300  for  one  year,  with  the  right  to 
renew  for  a  further  term.  After  an  exchange  of  letters  this 
arrangement  was  accepted  by  my  chief,  delighted  to  see  such 
a  large  sum  of  money  suddenly  fall  into  his  lap  from  the 
skies,  and  we  then  only  had  to  sign  a  long  document  in 
French,  and  pocket  the  cash  which  we  received  in  advance 
in  two  half-yearly  payments.  Neither  of  us  ever  did  a  stroke 
of  work  for  it. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Sir  William  Marriott,  Ismael 
ultimately  drew  a  large  amount  from  the  Egyptian  treasury 
to  settle  his  claims  once  and  for  all.     He  was  then  living 
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at  a  palace  he  owned  on  the  Bosphorus,  whither  he  had  been 
pestered  to  retke  by  the  ladies  of  his  harem,  and  where  he 
ever  afterwards  remained  until  he  died,  practically  a  State 
prisoner  of  the  Sultan. 

Several  actions  against  the  Egyptian  Government  that  had 
been  pending  for  some  years  were  amicably  settled  about  the 
same  time,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  go  before  the  Inter- 
national Law  Courts,  which  w^ould  have  seemed  the  proper 
course.  But  the  Egyptian  Government  had  no  love  for  this 
institution.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  were  of  opinion  that 
these  foreign  judges  were  always  ready  to  strain  a  point  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  State,  and  when  we  recall  a  recent 
decision  in  connection  with  the  Public  Debt  Department,  it 
may  be  that  the  Government  were  not  entirely  in  error. 

But  one  lawsuit  was  settled  out  of  Court  just  before  Ismael 
Pasha's  claims  were  brought  forward  by  Sir  William  Marriott, 
which  could  hardly  have  fared  worse  if  left  to  the  Inter- 
national Law  Courts  than  it  did  by  the  arrangement  consented 
to,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  Government.  The  matter 
occasioned  a  great  deal  of  comment  at  Cairo  at  the  time.  I 
remember  that  when  I  spoke  to  a  high  English  functionary 
about  it,  his  explanation  was  that  he  had  thought  it  best  to 
get  rid  of  all  these  claims  that  were  hanging  over  the  Govern- 
ment's head.  On  my  telling  him  that  every  one,  bankers  and 
all,  were  talking  about  the  large  amount  of  money  that  had 
been  paid,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  the  remark — 

"  Oh,  let  them  talk  !  " 

I  wrote  home  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  John  Maclean,  M.P., 
who  knows  the  ways  of  both  the  Near  and  Far  East, 
suggesting  that  he  should  ask  a  question  in  the  House.  But 
my  letter  did  not  reach  him  until  Parliament  had  risen,  other- 
wise, he  sent  back  word  to  say,  he  would  have  been  very 
pleased  to  do  so.  The  story  is  curious  as  showing  that  Egypt 
continued  to  be  the  Home  of  Miracles  long  after  the  occupation. 
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A  certain  Jew  named  Marco  Zion  had  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  railway  administration  to  supply  them  with  a 
quantity  of  small  baskets  called  koiiffas,  which  are  something 
like  those  which  our  carpenters  use  for  their  tools.  It  was 
with  baskets  like  these,  and  hoes  with  short  handles,  that  the 
myriad  of  fellaheen,  driven  in  herds  from  their  villages,  assisted 
M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  to  make  the  Suez  Canal,  which 
without  their  aid  would  never  have  been  completed.  They 
hoe  the  earth  into  these  tiny  kouffas,  and  then  carry  it  away 
on  their  shoulders,  wherever  it  may  have  to  go.  It  is  in  this 
primitive  way  that  most  of  the  canals  have  been  excavated  in 
Egypt,  and  the  railway  embankments  and  other  earthworks 
made. 

Marco  Zion's  kouffas  were  refused  by  the  railway,  as  not 
being  up  to  sample.  An  action  followed,  and  somehow  or 
other  never  came  on  for  trial.  The  plaintiff  had  a  very  clever 
lawyer,  none  other  than  that  same  Corsican,  Eoccaserra,  who 
had  joined  us  at  the  Anglo  -  Egyptian  Bank  during  the 
bombardment.  The  action  had  been  before  the  International 
Law  Courts  for  two  or  three  years,  and  during  the  whole  of 
that  time  the  lawyer  had  been  allowing  his  client  a  sufficient 
income  to  live  on  in  ordinary  comfort.  Many  fruitless  efforts 
had  been  made  to  arrange  the  business.  The  legal  adviser  to 
Government,  an  Italian,  who  had  preceded  Borelli  Bey,  had 
told  Eiaz  Pasha  at  one  time  that  every  farthing  he  gave  in 
settlement  over  £E500,  would  be  money  thrown  out  of  the 
window.  One  morning  I  heard  from  Goussio,  whom  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  at  the  door  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  that 
Marco  Zion's  claim  had  been  settled  for  f  E97,000  !  That 
sum  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  and  the  lawyer  shared.  Marco 
Zion  purchased  a  lot  of  land  on  the  road  to  Abassieh,  and  set 
about  building  houses.  Eoccaserra  retired  to  Corsica,  where 
he  bought  an  immense  estate  near  Ajaccio,  erected  a  chateau, 
and  planted  some  hundred  of  acres  with  vines. 
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The  Bosphore  Egyptieii  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
Serriere.  After  the  publication  of  the  famous  letter  to 
Vauquelin,  his  fellow-countrymen,  from  his  Consul-General 
downwards,  had  made  him  understand  that  he  could  not 
possibly  continue  proprietor  of  the  paper,  and  so  he  sold  it  to 
Borelli,  who,  although  still  legal  adviser  to  Government,  had 
lost  all  influence.  Moreover,  he  was  well  aware  that  as  soon  as 
his  contract  expired,  and  it  had  not  very  long  to  run,  he  would 
be  thanked  for  his  services,  and  succeeded  by  an  Italian 
lawyer,  who  was  ready  at  hand  to  take  over  his  duties. 
Having  now  complete  control  of  the  French  local  print  and 
nothing  to  lose  in  the  matter  of  position,  he  continued  to 
wage  war  on  us  English  more  virulently  than  ever,  with 
Paul  Giraud,  who  proved  a  very  abusive  writer,  still  in  the 
front  rank  as  editor  and  figure-head,  whilst  none  other  than 
himself  directed  operations  from  behind  a  masked  battery  in 
the  rear. 

Borelli  Bey  was  a  good  writer,  but  like  the  usual  run  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  was  all  at  sea  so  soon  as  he  got 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  France,  except  when  in  Egyptian 
waters.  One  day  my  eye  fell  on  a  very  silly  article  evidently 
from  his  pen,  in  which  he  sought  to  show  that  the  whole 
career  of  the  Earl  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  had  been  a  deplorable 
failure.  Next  morning  one  of  his  lordship's  kavasses  came  to 
my  lodgings,  and  on  being  introduced  handed  me  a  letter 
from  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson,  asking  me  to  call  at  the  Villa 
Cattaoui  where  they  were  living,  as  Lord  Dufferin  wished 
to  see  me.  Sir  Arthur,  then  only  Mr.  Nicolson,  who  had 
married  a  sister  of  Lady  Dufferin,  was  at  that  time  performing, 
with  singular  tact  and  courtesy,  the  difficult  and  versatile 
duties  of  private  secretary  to  his  lordship.  He  is  now  our 
valued  representative  in  Morocco. 

When  I  reached  the  villa  and  was  shown  into  Mr. 
Nicolson's  room  I  was  not  long  kept  waiting.     Lord  Dufferin 
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soon  made  his  appearance  and  seeing  me  there,  ex- 
claimed— 

"Oh  !  here  you  are.    How  do  you  do  ?    Just  step  this  way." 

And  he  led  me  into  a  large  adjoining  apartment  furnished 
in  that  showy  rococo  style  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  Near 
East,  wherein  gilt  and  crimson  furniture,  along  with  bright- 
coloured  carpets,  plays  a  prominent  part. 

"  Of  course  you  know  this  Borelli  Bey,"  began  his  lord- 
ship, walking  about  the  spacious,  lofty  saloon  with  me  at  his 
elbow.  "  He's  the  leading  light  of  this  paper  they  call  the 
Bosphore  Bgi/ptien,  is  he  not  ? " 

Then,  breaking  off,  he  stepped  back  to  the  room  we  had 
just  quitted,  and  through  the  open  door  I  heard  him  inquire — 

"  Here,  Nicolson,  what  have  you  done  with  that  Bosphore 
Egyptien  ?  " 

A  rustling  of  papers  could  be  distinguished,  and  a  few 
moments  afterwards  his  lordship  rejoined  me,  holding  the 
small,  flimsy,  badly-printed  sheet  of  the  previous  evening  in 
his  hand. 

"  You've  read  this  article,  I  suppose  ? "  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  I  replied.  "  Of  course  it  comes  from  Borelli, 
who  supplies  the  money  for  the  paper,  and  is  leader  of  the 
anti-English  feeling  here." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  his  lordship,  "  but  it  must  be  answered 
at  once.  You  see  he  says  I  was  recalled  from  Canada 
before  my  term  had  expired.  Whereas,  not  only  did  I  per- 
form my  full  time,  but  as  the  Marquess  of  Lome,  who  was 
coming  out  to  succeed  me,  accompanied  by  Princess  Louise, 
could  not  get  to  Canada  by  the  date  fixed  for  my  departure, 
and  Her  Eoyal  Highness  being  anxious  for  me  to  be  there  to 
receive  them,  I  remained  at  my  post  several  weeks  longer. 
Have  you  your  memorandum  book  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  Well,  just  sit  down  here  a  minute,"  and  his  lordship, 
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leading  the  way  to  a  sofa  with  a  heavy  gilded  frame,  up- 
holstered in  glaring  crimson  damask  silk,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  apartment,  dropped  down  on  to  it,  motioning  me 
to  be  seated  beside  him. 

Sinking  into  the  crimson  damask,  I  drew  my  notebook 
from  my  pocket  and  proceeded  to  take  down  from  the  High 
Commissioner's  own  lips  the  heads  of  what  I  was  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  legal  adviser's  strictures.  When  we  reached 
the  Canadian  incident  there  came  a  hitch. 

"  Not  only  Lord  Dufferin  was  not  recalled  from  his  post 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  Governorship,"  dictated 
the  noble  Earl ;  "  but  to  suit " 

A  pause,  and  his  lordship  looking  up  in  thought,  and  my 
eyes  following  his,  we  both  perceived  a  gigantic  flunkey  in 
gorgeous  red  plush  breeches  and  powdered  hair,  who,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  announced  in  a  clear,  defiant 
voice — 

"  Baker  Pasha ! " 

I  half  rose,  and  glancing  towards  his  lordship,  mutely 
inquired  if  I  should  go. 

"Very  good;  ask  him  to  wait.  I'll  be  with  him  in  a 
moment,"  said  Lord  Dufferin. 

The  man  withdrew.  I  sank  down  again  on  the  sofa  and 
his  lordship  resumed — 

"  To  suit  the  convenience  of  a  Eoyal  Princess — in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  a  Eoyal  personage — to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  a  Eoyal " 

There  came  another  pause.  His  lordship  looked  up.  I 
did  the  same.  The  powdered  flunkey  had  returned,  and 
glancing  first  at  Lord  Dufferin,  afterwards  at  me,  then  back 
at  Lord  Dufferin  again,  as  if  trying  to  make  out  who  and 
what  I  was,  exclaimed  in  the  same,  clear,  defiant  tone — 

"  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  ! " 

This  time  I  thought  I  should  really  have  to  go,  for  here 
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was  the  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  Army  ;  and  the  enmity 
between  Sir  Evelyn  and  Valentine  Baker  Pasha  was  an  open 
secret.  But,  no;  his  lordship,  without  budging  an  inch, 
calmly  muttered — 

"  Very  well." 

And  as  the  flunkey  remained  standing  there,  as  if  dis- 
satisfied with  the  reply,  our  pet  diplomatist  continued — 

"  I'll  be  out  in  a  minute,"  and  the  giant  in  plush  breeches 
once  more  withdrew. 

Then  we  got  to  business  again. 

"  To  suit  the  convenience — in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
— here,  give  it  me,"  quoth  the  noble  Earl,  interrupting  his 
dictation ;  and,  taking  the  notebook  from  my  hand,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  punctuate  what  I  had  written.  Next,  fixing  his 
attention  first  on  the  windows,  then  on  different  objects  in 
the  saloon,  he  did  his  best  to  think  out  that  particular 
sentence  which  he  wished  rounded  off  with  such  singular 
nicety.  But,  somehow  or  other,  the  inspiration  would  not 
come  ;  thought  proved  of  no  avail.  The  phrase  his  lordship 
wanted  remained  locked  up  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his 
brain ;  and  one  or  two  suggestions  I  ventured  to  make  failed 
to  meet  with  favour. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  powdered  flunkey  kept  returning  to 
the  assault,  at  intervals,  each  time  glaring  savagely  at  me, 
possibly  because  it  was  getting  very  nigh  the  luncheon  hour, 
and  continued  announcing  in  his  defiant  tones,  as  if  he  would 
have  liked  to  swallow  us  both — 

"  Colonel  Watson  1 — Moustapha  Pasha  Fehmy  1 — Professor 
Sheldon  Amos  ! — Hussein  Bey  ! " — and  so  on. 

But  his  lordship  calmly  remained  glued  to  the  sofa  with 
me  beside  him,  contenting  himself  with  placidly  answering 
on  each  occasion,  without  turning  a  hair — 

"Very  well,  I'll  be  with  them  in  one  moment."  Or, 
"  Just  ask  him  to  wait  for  a  minute." 
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At  length  Lord  Dufferin  handed  me  back  the  notebook, 
and  rose  with  the  remark — 

"  I  suppose  I  must  see  these  people  ! "  which  brought  to 
my  countenance  a  smile  that  I  sought  in  vain  to  suppress. 
Then  he  resumed — 

"  I  must  leave  it  to  you.  You  understand  what  I  mean — 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  a  Eoyal  Princess — to  meet  the 
wishes  of  a  Royal  Princess.  It  will  be  best  for  you  to  take 
it  to  Alexandria,  so  as  to  see  it  through  and  make  sure.  I 
have  a  dinner-party  this  evening,  but  if  you  come  here  with 
the  article  at  seven  o'clock,  I'll  run  my  eye  over  it.  Good 
morning." 

Off  I  went  and  when  I  had  got  through  luncheon  and  a 
brief  siesta,  I  took  the  article  in  hand,  and  remember  it  gave 
me  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  I  managed  to  have  a  column 
ready  by  the  appointed  time,  and  with  this  in  my  pocket, 
drove  up  to  the  Villa  Cattaoui.  In  the  hall,  clad  in  modest 
evening  attire,  I  found  his  lordship's  valet  on  the  look-out  for 
me,  and  was  at  once  shown  upstairs  into  a  small  sitting-room. 
Within  a  few  moments  the  Earl  joined  me,  clad  in  his  ofi&cial 
dress  :  black  satin  knee-breeches,  black  silk  stockings,  spark- 
ling steel  buckles  to  his  shoes,  an  elaborate  coat  without  laps, 
cut  away  at  the  sides,  whilst  on  a  slant  across  his  breast  hung 
the  broad  ribbon  of  the  coveted  Order  of  Saint  Patrick.  He 
took  the  article,  seated  himself  under  the  lamp,  stuck  his 
monocle  in  the  orbit  of  his  right  eye,  and  began  to  peruse 
my  prose.  Owing  my  contemporary  many  a  thrust,  I  had 
lunged  out  a  bit,  giving  one  or  two  extra  digs  by  way  of 
interest.  His  lordship  noticed  this  at  once,  and,  securing  my 
pencil,  set  about  weakening  the  venom. 

"  You  must  take  away  all  these  adjectives,"  he  said,  as  he 
proceeded  to  scratch  some  of  them  out,  placing  the  paper  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand  for  a  support,  like  Orientals ;  "  it's  a 
great  mistake  to  show  you  are  angry.     You  should  always 
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seem  to  be  in  a  good  humour  when  hitting  hard.  Say 
the  most  galling  things  without  any  apparent  ill-feeling. 
Knock  a  man  down,  pick  him  up,  and  then  go  at  him 
again." 

I  forget,  now,  how  I  turned  that  particular  phrase  anent 
Her  Eoyal  Highness  the  Princess  Louise,  which  had  given 
Sheridan's  distinguished  descendant  such  trouble  in  the 
morning,  but  I  know  the  wording  satisfied  him,  as  a  make- 
shift, and  he  allowed  it  to  stand.  When  his  lordship  had 
finished,  he  handed  me  back  the  MS.  with  the  remark — 

"I  don't  think,  after  all,  you  had  better  go  down  to 
Alexandria.  Your  absence  would  certainly  be  noticed,  and 
occurring  at  the  same  time  as  the  publication  of  the  article, 
would  only  occasion  comment.  I  suppose  it  will  be  all  right. 
You  will  have  time  to  catch  the  post  ? "  he  added  inquiringly, 
pulling  out  his  watch. 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  I  replied.  "There's  just  time.  The 
article  will  be  all  right,  but  to  make  quite  sure,  I'll  send  a 
letter  with  it." 

Leaving  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  to  attend  to 
his  guests,  I  ran  downstairs,  and  jumping  into  the  cab,  told 
the  Arab  Jehu  to  go  to  Shepheard's.  There,  scribbling  a 
hasty  note  to  Philip,  explaining  the  circumstances,  I  closed 
the  envelope,  and  hurried  off  to  the  railway  station,  where  I 
handed  the  letter  and  a  backsheesh  to  the  guard.  Then  I  re- 
paired to  Kovatz's,  the  Brasserie-Eestaurant  in  the  Esbekieh, 
to  dinner ;  and  over  a  bottle  of  Hungarian  wine  mentally 
drank  to  the  health  of  the  noble  Earl  and  confusion  to 
Borelli  Bey — who  still  flourishes  in  the  city  of  the  Khedives, 
as  a  lawyer  in  private  practice — coupling  his  name  with  the 
Bosphore  Egyjotien,  which  is  now  defunct.  But  my  old  "  rag," 
the  Egyptian  Gazette,  continues  to  prosper  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  Lord  Cromer,  although  Philip,  the  owner,  has  joined  the 
majority.     Only  the  other  day  his  widow  was  offered  £5000 
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for  the  property,  which  is  now  carried  on  in  her  interest  by 
a  barrister  who  previously  acted  as  assistant-editor. 

The  statement  that  Lord  Cromer,  then  Sir  Evelyn  Baring, 
would  succeed  Sir  Edward  Malet,  caused  no  surprise.  He 
had  been  in  Egypt  before  on  the  Court  of  Inquiry  into 
Egyptian  finance,  and  had  all  the  intricacy  of  the  Egyptian 
question  at  his  fingers'  ends.  He  was  known  to  be  a  shrewd, 
brusque,  just  man,  who  would  go  straight  ahead,  and  tolerate 
no  trifling.  Every  one  who  had  the  interests  of  Egypt  at 
heart  felt  that  the  British  Agency  was  now  no  place  for  a 
man  trained  in  the  School  of  Diplomacy,  however  capable  he 
might  be.  A  man  of  business  was  required  there,  and  Lord 
Cromer  was  the  one  person  of  all  others  suited  to  the  post. 
The  news  caused  some  dismay  in  the  French  camp,  and  when 
Borelli  Bey  learnt,  through  the  columns  of  the  EgyiJtian 
Gazette,  that  Sir  Edward  Malet  would  go  to  Brussels,  he 
dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink  and  sat  down  to  write  an  article 
in  which  he  sought  to  show  that  this  appointment  was 
a  step  down  the  ladder.  But  poor  Borelli  was  in  no 
better  luck  on  this  occasion  than  when  led  away  by  rash 
impulse  to  attack  Lord  Dufferin.  Taking  my  cue  from  Sir 
Edward,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  point  out  that  Brussels 
happened  to  be  the  cradle  of  ambassadors,  that  our  diplo- 
matists generally  go  from  Brussels  to  Eome,  and  thence 
may  be  sent  anywhere.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sir  Edward  went 
straight  from  Brussels  to  Berlin,  without  even  passing  by 
Rome. 

I  was  introduced  to  Lord  Cromer  at  the  Agency  the 
morning  after  he  arrived  from  India.  At  the  request  of  Sir 
Edward  Malet  I  was  conducted  upstairs  to  him  by  Mr.  W. 
C.  Cartwright,  the  first  attacM,  who  did  good  service  through- 
out the  events,  and  subsequently  went  to  Persia.  Mr. 
Clifford  Lloyd  came  from  England  about  the  same  time.  A 
few  days  afterwards  I  suggested  to  Sheldon  Amos  that  we 
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ought  to  give  Malet  a  banquet  or  a  luncheon  as  a  send-off, 
and  he  at  once  fell  in  with  the  idea.  I  wanted  to  form  a 
committee,  but  Amos  dissented,  telling  me  to  get  adherents 
myself  without  any  fuss,  and  offering  to  put  his  own  name 
down  at  once.  Forthwith  I  wrote  a  few  lines  at  the  top  of 
the  first  page  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  handing  it  to  my 
black  groom,  Mohammed,  sent  him  out  to  get  signatures.  In 
a  very  short  tune  I  had  seventy  or  eighty  names  down,  and 
had  I  chosen  I  could  have  had  several  hundreds ;  for,  as  soon 
as  the  affair  got  bruited  abroad,  all  the  Pashas  and  Govern- 
ment servants  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  salaries  wanted  to 
join.  It  was  only  by  restricting  the  subscribers  to  members 
of  the  English  colony  that  I  was  able  to  keep  the  number 
within  a  hundred,  which  was  all  that  Santi's  room  would 
accommodate.  I  communicated  with  Malet,  who  said  he 
would  prefer  a  luncheon  to  a  dinner  ;  and  I  arranged  that  the 
wine  should  be  limited  to  champagne,  unless  others  were 
asked  for.  We  had  several  guests  besides  Malet, — Lord 
Cromer,  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  and  one  or  two  other  new 
arrivals,  who  had  come  to  put  their  hand  to  the  work  of 
reform.  I  wanted  Sheldon  Amos  to  be  chairman,  but  he, 
with  his  customary  modesty,  declined  the  honour.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Moberly  Bell,  the  Times  correspondent,  accepted,  and,  perform- 
ing his  duties  with  the  ability  I  had  anticipated,  assisted  to 
make  this  farewell  luncheon  to  Sir  Edward  Malet,  who  had 
striven  so  hard  to  further  British  interests  in  Egypt,  a  great 
success. 

Not  long  after  Malet's  departure,  Mr.  Beaman,  mentioning 
to  me  that  he  intended  going  to  Europe  on  a  holiday,  in- 
quired whether  I  would  be  disposed  to  do  his  work  during 
his  absence.  I  readily  consented,  and  a  telegram  having 
come  from  Mr.  Mudford  to  say  I  might  be  left  in  charge,  I 
took  up  the  duties  of  Cairo  correspondent  of  the  Standard, 
for  which  I  had  already  acted  in  Asia  during  the  Turko- 
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Kussian  war,  in  addition  to  the  work  I  was  doing  for  the 
Egyptian  Gazette. 

Beaman  had  not  been  gone  very  long  when  a  young 
Syrian  in  the  Government  service,  who  occasionally  supplied 
me  with  items  of  news,  came  to  me  with  the  information  that 
two  or  three  wealthy  sheikhs,  who  had  been  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison  at  Tantah  on  a  charge  of  highway 
robbery,  were  undergoing  torture  in  prison  to  induce  them  to 
avow  their  crime.  This  statement,  which  would  have  been 
credible  enough  in  the  old  days,  before  the  occupation, 
rather  startled  me,  considering  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  was  on 
guard  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Being  well  versed  in 
the  ways  of  the  people  of  the  Near  East,  my  confidence  in 
this  young  Syrian  was  limited,  and  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  acting  on  anything  he  told  me  without  proper 
investigation.  I  therefore  answered  him  that  if  he  would 
bring  me  a  relative  of  any  of  the  victims  in  a  position  to 
confirm  what  he  had  said,  I  would  act  in  the  matter,  other- 
wise I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Next  day  a  young  fellah,  nephew  of  one  of  the  prisoners, 
came  up  from  Tantah,  and  corroborated  the  story  in  all  its 
shocking  details.  I  made  a  note  of  what  he  related  to  me, 
and  despatched  the  information  to  the  Standard  and  Egyptian 
Gazette,  so  that  it  appeared  almost  simultaneously  in  London 
and  Alexandria.  In  Egypt  the  announcement  caused  some 
sensation.  No  doubt  it  was  the  same  in  London.  The  next 
I  heard  on  the  subject  was  that  Eogers  Bey,  who  at  that 
time  held  a  post  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  had  been 
sent  off  to  Tantah,  post  haste,  to  open  an  inquiry.  Then  a 
letter  came  to  me  from  young  Dormer  to  say  that  Mr. 
Clifford  Lloyd  would  like  to  see  me.  This  Dormer,  who  is 
now  doing  well  at  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Finance,  was  then 
acting  as  Clifford  Lloyd's  private  secretary.  He  is  the  son 
of  poor  General  Sir  James  Dormer,  one  of  the  most  popular 
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men  in  Egypt,  who  met  with  such  a  frightfully  tragic  death 
in  India,  battling  with  a  tiger. 

I  went  down  to  the  Ministry  and  saw  the  new  Anglo- 
Egyptian  functionary,  who  in  a  very  high-handed  manner 
ordered  me  to  contradict  the  information.  This  I  declined 
to  do.  Then  he  said  I  must  send  no  more  telegrams  on  the 
subject.  My  position  was  rather  difficult.  As  representative 
of  the  Egyptian  Gazette,  it  was  my  duty  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  even  to  devour 
humble  pie  without  making  a  wry  face,  whenever  that  dish 
happened  to  be  placed  before  me.  With  the  Standard  it  was 
another  pair  of  shoes.  So  I  informed  Clifford  Lloyd  that  in 
regard  to  the  Egyptian  Gazette,  I  would  act  as  he  pleased  to 
indicate,  and  inform  my  editor  of  what  had  taken  place,  but  as 
concerned  the  Standard  he  must  allow  me  to  be  the  sole  judge 
as  to  how  I  should  discharge  my  duties.  Thereupon  I  left  him. 
Next  day  I  received  this  laconic  telegram  from  London — 

"  Cease  telegraphing  atrocities — Mudford." 

After  that  I  heard  nothing  more,  either  from  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  or  from  Mr.  Mudford,  but  some  time  later,  the  inno- 
cence of  these  sheikhs  having  been  established,  they  were  set 
at  liberty,  and  came  in  a  body  to  Shepheard's  Hotel,  where  I 
was  then  living,  to  thank  me  for  what  I  had  done. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  months  Beaman  returned  from 
his  holidays  and  resumed  his  duties.  Not  long  afterwards  I 
happened,  one  morning,  to  drop  in  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  to  have  a  chat  with  Mahmoud  Bey  Eiaz,  the  son  of 
Eiaz  Pasha,  and  whilst  seated  alone  in  his  private  room  where 
he  had  left  me  to  attend  to  some  business  in  another  part 
of  the  building,  a  young  Government  clerk  came  in  with  a 
bundle  of  papers ;  and  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  curry  favour 
with  the  semi-official  English  newspaper,  which  could  always 
reward  its  friends  with  a  nice  little  personal  advertisement, 
blurted  out  an  interesting  piece  of  information  of  which  I 
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did  not  fail  to  make  mental  note.  I  felt  at  the  time  that  my 
young  friend,  with  the  recklessness  of  youth,  had  divulged 
something  he  should  have  kept  to  himself,  but  that  was  no 
affair  of  mine.  I  felt  instinctively  that  if  I  gave  publicity  to 
what  I  had  heard  there  would  be  trouble.  But  then  I  was 
a  keen  newsmonger,  and  love  of  one's  trade  swamped  every 
other  consideration.  I  sent  the  item  down  to  Alexandria  the 
same  night.  It  was  published  the  following  afternoon. 
Next  day  I  was  at  the  Ministry  again  to  see  Mahmoud  Riaz, 
who,  telling  me  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  wished  to  speak  to  me, 
conducted  me  into  the  adjoining  apartment.  There  Clifford 
Lloyd  and  I  at  once  got  to  business.  I  had  avoided  him 
since  the  flare-up  over  the  torturing  incident.  In  this  in- 
stance he  cahnly  accused  me  of  tampering  with  his  clerks, 
leading  them  from  the  path  of  duty.  I  declined  to  gratify 
him  with  any  answer,  beyond  repelling  the  accusation. 
Indeed,  I  was  doubtful  how  much  he  knew,  and  cautiously 
avoided  going  into  the  matter  lest  I  might  get  my  informant 
into  trouble.  In  the  end  I  was  requested  to  cease  my  visits 
to  the  Ministry.  Not  many  months  afterwards  Clifford  Lloyd 
was  at  variance  with  Nubar  and  Lord  Cromer,  and  as  he 
would  not  bend  he  had  to  go. 

Clifford  Lloyd  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  very  good 
man  out  in  Central  Africa.  His  passage  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs  proved  a  lamentable  failure.  Absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  East,  he  recklessly  consented  to  occupy  one  of  the 
most  difficult  positions  in  Egypt.  Once  there,  his  only 
chance  was  to  keep  quiet,  learn  all  he  could,  whilst  cautiously 
and  progressively  proceeding  with  the  work  of  reform.  In- 
stead of  doing  so,  being  somewhat  like  the  bull,  he  charged, 
head  down,  at  every  red  rag  he  caught  sight  of,  and  as  pit- 
falls and  snares  were  set  for  him  on  every  side  by  the 
Egyptians  working  with  him,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  he 
should  have  fallen  into  them. 
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It  was  of  first  necessity  that  we  should  have  a  firm  footing 
at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  one  of  the  last  strongholds 
of  the  native  element,  a  hotbed  of  intrigue,  the  home  of 
persistently  placid  but  determined  and  effective  obstruction. 
Nearly  all  the  other  important  State  departments  were 
already  in  our  hands — war,  finance,  customs,  public  works, 
police,  hospitals.  Foreign  Affairs  were  a  mere  sinecure. 
Justice  and  education  we  had  yet  to  tackle.  To  implant  an 
Englishman  in  authority  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the 
kernel  of  the  State,  was  a  matter  that  required  most  careful 
handling,  so  as  to  avoid  irritating  native  feeling,  and  Clifford 
Lloyd,  who,  whatever  his  qualities,  proved  as  devoid  of  tact 
as  he  was  obstinate  and  quarrelsome,  was  probably  the  very 
worst  person  who  could  have  been  selected  for  the  post. 

Cairo  Jehus  are  all  Arabs,  and  no  better  than  the  usual 
run  of  such  people  elsewhere.  Spoilt  by  the  tourists,  they 
impose  on  their  customers  one  and  aU  alike.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  get  through  my  calls  on  foot.  My  cab  generally 
cost  me  eight  or  ten  shillings  every  morning,  besides  an  occa- 
sional outlay  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  which  altogether 
made  a  considerable  inroad  into  my  salary.  First  of  all  I 
tried  a  vehicle  by  the  month,  but  that  came  too  expensive. 
Then  I  took  the  ordinary  conveyances  plying  for  hire,  but 
rarely  had  the  good  fortune  to  part  with  the  driver  on 
friendly  terms  at  the  end  of  my  round.  At  length  the  cab- 
men boycotted  me.  Determined  not  to  be  beaten,  I  set  up 
a  trap  of  my  own.  I  purchased  an  unpretentious  gig  from 
Johnny  Eees,  and  in  a  moment  of  folly,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  French  vet.,  I  bought  a  European  mare,  looking 
the  picture  of  health  and  strength,  from  a  Greek.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  Egyptian  countrybred,  an  animal  you  can  do 
anything  you  like  with,  I  incautiously  took  this  mare  with- 
out trying  her  in  harness.  She  proved  a  jibber,  and  gave  me 
a  lot  of  trouble  before  I  broke  her  to  single  harness.     I  never 
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had  such  an  experience  with  a  horse  in  my  life.  She  would 
play  any  prank,  even  to  lying  down  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
rather  than  do  honest  work.  She  jibbed  both  in  saddle  and 
harness,  and  as  she  was  rising  six,  I  failed  to  understand 
how  any  one  could  have  kept  her  all  that  time  to  no  purpose. 
The  mystery  was  solved  when  I  put  her  in  double  harness. 
She  went  beautifully,  picked  up  her  hoofs  in  regular  time, 
and  looked  as  showy  as  could  be.  All  she  wanted  was  com- 
pany. But  in  the  meanwhile  it  was  essential  to  make  her  go 
alone. 

This  mare  was  too  dangerous  to  drive  in  a  two-wheeled 
trap,  on  account  of  her  nasty  habit  of  lying  down  in  the  road. 
So  hearing  that  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Garwood,  the  chief  engineer  to 
the  Eailways  Administration,  had  a  phaeton  that  he  did  not 
want,  I  bought  it.  Garwood,  who  was  very  popular  in  Egypt 
with  Mohammedans  and  Christians  alike,  was  a  great  burly 
Sussex  man  over  six  feet  high.  He  rendered  eminent  service 
in  Egypt  at  the  moment  of  the  exodus,  in  getting  all  the 
Europeans  off  from  Cairo  without  a  hitch  when  there  was  the 
greatest  pressure  on  the  line.  The  energy  he  displayed  on 
this  occasion,  at  great  personal  risk,  deserved  knighthood,  but, 
as  sometimes  unfortunately  happens  in  such  circumstances,  it 
met  with  little  or  no  recognition  at  all. 

My  stable  stood  almost  opposite  the  offices  of  the  Bosphore 
Egyptien,  in  a  straight,  narrow  back  street  which  ran  into 
another  thoroughfare  where  there  was  always  a  lot  of  traffic. 
When  we  managed  to  start  the  mare  she  went  off  in  short, 
determined  bounds,  as  if  she  had  a  ton  behind  her,  and  meant 
to  take  it  along  at  a  gallop,  her  under  lip  quivering  the  while 
with  temper.  I  held  a  rein  in  each  hand  so  as  to  keep  her 
from  colliding  with  one  of  the  walls,  and  if  we  had  found  a 
direct  road  for  some  distance  we  should  have  been  all  right. 
But  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  traffic,  and  had  to  turn  off  to 
the   right,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  slow  her   down. 
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Then  at  the  first  pressure  on  her  mouth  she  stopped 
altogether,  and  it  took  us  half  an  hour  or  more  to  get  her  on 
again.  We  tried  all  the  usual  tricks — passing  ropes  round 
her  pasterns  and  pulling  her  forward,  tapping  her  behind  the 
front  legs  with  a  cane,  pushing  the  shafts  from  side  to  side, 
turning  the  wheels,  impelling  the  conveyance  forward.  But 
she  never  budged  an  inch.  The  only  thing  we  did  not  try 
was  lighting  a  fire  under  her  belly,  as  they  do  in  the  colonies. 
All  at  once,  after  standing  still  for  perhaps  twenty  minutes, 
she  would  suddenly  walk  on  of  her  own  accord,  to  the 
astonishment  of  everybody.  One  very  good  plan,  when  we 
had  ample  room,  was  to  turn  her  round  and  round  until  she 
did  not  know  where  she  was,  and  then  start  her  off  in  the 
direction  we  wanted  to  go.  Times  out  of  number  I  have  sat 
still  on  the  box  and  tired  her  out.  She  always  went  on  in 
the  end.  My  experience  with  this  beast  taught  me,  as  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  once  told  me,  that  it  is  only  by  coaxing  and 
patience  you  can  ever  hope  to  get  the  better  of  a  jibber. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  something  else  that  did  this  brute 
good.  I  sent  her  to  an  Italian  who  had  a  plaster  mill,  and  he 
set  her  to  turn  it.  At  first  he  almost  despaired  of  making  her 
move,  and  after  some  days  was  on  the  point  of  sending  her 
back,  when  she  all  at  once  started,  and  then  did  the  work  in 
a  kindly  way  as  long  as  he  had  her  with  him.  When  I  got 
her  home  again  she  went  freely  in  the  gig,  and  if  ever  she  did 
happen  to  show  an  inclination  to  stop,  Mohammed  had  only 
to  jump  down  and  pat  her  a  bit  to  make  her  go  on  again. 
When  I  matched  her  I  drove  one  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  Sundays  and  Fridays  harnessed 
them  together,  and  took  them  down  the  Shoubra  Avenue. 

I  found  keeping  a  pair  of  horses,  two  traps,  a  groom,  and 
a  stable  help  much  cheaper  than  hiring  cabs.  My  monthly 
expenditure  was  as  follows : — Stable,  £2  ;  groom,  £2  :  8s. ; 
help,   £1 :  12s. ;    food  for  two  horses,  £3  ;  total,    £9.     My 
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groom  Mohammed,  an  intelligent  negro,  as  black  as  coal, 
who  was  recommended  to  me  by  the  doorkeeper  when  I  was 
living  at  Mdme.  Vergeot's  apartments,  and  whom  I  educated 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  proved  a  jewel  in  the  way  of 
servants.  He  came  and  valeted  me  in  the  morning.  At 
nine  he  brought  round  the  trap  and  drove  out  with  me.  All 
day  he  was  at  my  beck  and  call,  while  the  help  looked  after 
the  stable.  With  the  small  wage  he  received,  which  was 
what  was  usually  paid,  he  clothed  and  fed  himself,  and  was 
able  to  save  money.  He  and  the  help  lived  in  the  stable 
with  the  horses,  but  he  always  came  to  me  looking  clean, 
and  on  Fridays  and  Sundays  turned  out  in  fine  linen  and  an 
elaborate  blue  bolero  jacket  richly  embroidered  with  gold. 
He  stayed  with  me  until  I  broke  up  my  establishment, 
when  he  left  to  join  the  Eussian  Consul  at  Alexandria  as 
coachman. 


CHAPTEE   XV 

THE   AEABISTS   AND   THE   INDEMNITIES 

Shortly  after  our  cavalry  had  occupied  Cairo,  Arabi  and 
Toulba  surrendered  unconditionally  to  General  Drury  Lowe, 
to  be  later  on  handed  over  to  the  Egyptian  authorities,  who 
had  already  arrested  most  of  the  other  ringleaders  of  the 
military  party.  Had  the  Egyptians  been  allowed  a  free 
hand  they  would  have  made  very  short  work  of  these  self- 
styled  patriots  who  had  brought  disaster  on  Alexandria,  and 
a  foreign  army  into  the  country.  Fortunately  for  all  the 
prisoners,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt  did  not  abandon  Arabi  in  his 
hour  of  dire  necessity.  Along  with  Sir  William  Gregory  and 
Earl  de  la  Warre  he  raised  a  defence  fund  and  sent  him  out  two 
barristers — Mr.  A.  M.  Broadley  and  the  Hon.  Mark  Napier. 

Broadley  and  Philip,  who  were  brother  Masons,  met  at 
Alexandria,  and  talked  matters  over.  The  former  would  have 
very  much  liked  to  have  had  the  leading  local  organ  on  his 
side,  but  this  was  out  of  the  question.  We  were  pledged  to 
the  Government  and  our  readers  alike  to  do  our  utmost  to 
bring  Arabi  and  his  companions  to  a  condign  end.  None  the 
less  the  editor  and  the  lawyer  remained  very  good  friends, 
and  when  Philip  came  up  to  Cairo  we  both  dined  with  Mr. 
Broadley  at  his  apartments  opposite  Shepheard's,  which  Mr. 
Gross,  the  genial  manager  of  the  hotel,  who  generally  lived 
there,  had  given  up  to  him. 
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It   was  there,  before  dinner,  that  I  was  introduced  by 
Philip  to  M.  Octave  Borelli,  the  legal  adviser  to  Government, 
who  had  called  to  make  arrangements  with  the  defence  in 
regard  to  the  form  of  procedure  to  be  followed  at  the  forth- 
coming trial.     This  Borelli,  who  was  of  Corsican  origin,  and 
belonged  to  a  good  mercantile  family  of  Marseilles,  had  been 
one  of  the  Prefects  of  the  Eepublic.     In  that  capacity  he  had 
the  handling  of  certain  funds  subscribed  to  attenuate  the 
hardships  of  a  large  number  of  families  driven  out  of  house 
and  home  by  an  inundation.     Accused  of  misappropriating  a 
portion  of  this  money  to  his  own  use,  he  had  been  brought 
to  trial  in  France,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment.    But  he  had  managed  to  evade  the  officers  of 
the  law,  and,  slipping  off  to  Egypt  in  the  nick  of  time,  had 
there  risen  to  the  top  of  the  tree  in  his  profession.     It  appears 
that  he  did  not  actually  misappropriate  the  cash  to  his  own 
use  as  he  was  convicted  of  doing.     The  accounts  had  not  been 
very  carefully  kept,  and  it  was  admitted  that  the  funds  had 
been  unfairly  distributed  amongst  sufferers  belonging  to  the 
Prefect's  own  political  party,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.     But 
the  trial  and  conviction  were  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  political 
vengeance  by  Borelli's  party,  and  when  they  came  to  power 
he  was  publicly  rehabilitated  by  a  vote  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.     Subsequently  he  received  the  Legion  of  Honour 
for  the  service  of  abusing  us  English  in  the  Bosphore  Egyptien. 
Philip  had  instructed  me  that  I  was  to  call  on  Broadley 
regularly,  as  I  would  always  find  him  useful  for  news,  and  so 
it  proved.     I  think  he  expected,  in  return  for  what  he  told 
me,  some  attenuation  in  the  virulence  of  our  campaign  against 
his  clients,  but  if  so  he  was  disappointed.     We  did  our  utmost 
to  bring  Arabi  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  military  insurrec- 
tion to  the  gibbet,  but  in  following  that  ruthless  policy  we 
were   merely   acting   as   the   mouthpiece    of    the    Khedive 
Tewfik,  of  his  Government,  practically  of  all  the  natives  of 
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position  in  the  country,  and  of  the  entire  European  colony. 
The  number  of  dissentients  was  insignificant.  The  fellaheen 
cared  not  a  fig  which  way  the  ball  rolled. 

Philip  had  run  up  to  Cairo  to  encash  his  year's  subsidy 
of  £1200,  and  to  take  the  instructions  of  Eiaz  Pasha  as  to 
the  line  of  conduct  to  be  followed  in  the  Egyptian  Gazette. 
He  had  already  come  to  an  understanding  with  this  minister 
to  publish,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  local  print,  extracts 
from  the  evidence  of  some  of  Arabi's  fellow-prisoners  given 
at  the  preliminary  inquiry.  At  the  interview  with  Borelli 
Bey  at  Broadley's  rooms,  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  call 
at  the  legal  adviser's  private  residence  every  morning  at  seven 
o'clock,  when  the  various  dossiers  would  be  placed  before  me, 
to  pick  out  all  the  most  damaging  bits  of  evidence  against 
the  principal  prisoner  that  I  could  find. 

Borelli  Bey  then  lived  in  a  charming  little  house  in  the 
Ismaelieh  quarter,  adjoining  the  grounds  of  Princess  Nazli. 
I  shall  never  forget  those  matinal  visits  to  the  abode  of  our 
spiteful  political  opponent,  in  the  raw  October  and  November 
weather.  At  that  season  Cairo  is  enshrouded  in  a  steam-like 
mist  up  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun  drives 
the  vapour  away ;  and  the  chilly,  damp  air  penetrated  the 
very  marrow  of  one's  bones.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  seating 
myself  on  a  verandah  at  the  back,  and  there,  over  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  cigarettes,  plunged  into  the  interesting  record  of 
the  case  for  the  prosecution,  in  the  forthcoming  great  Arabist 
trial.  I  think  I  had  to  get  through  considerably  more  than 
fifty  bulky  dossiers,  consisting  of  large,  stout,  quarto  sheets 
of  cartridge  paper  folded  in  half,  each  bearing  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  contents  referred,  and  stuffed  with 
documents  in  the  French  language  which  were  a  translation 
from  the  Arabic  originals.  I  know  that  I  had  at  my  elbow 
a  couple  of  piles  of  these  dossiers  to  look  over,  each  more  than 
a  foot  high,  and  that  they  contained  very  many  damaging 
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statements  against  persons  in  high  position,  but  the  pearl  of 
the  whole  bundle  was  the  evidence  of  that  Colonel  Suleiman 
Sami  who  had  organised  the  conflagration  at  Alexandria. 
He  distinctly  swore  that  if  he  had  set  fire  to  the  city  it 
was  by  order  of  Arabi.  This  the  latter  strenuously  denied, 
and  pretended  that  he  altogether  disapproved  of  what  his 
subordinate  had  done.  But  even  supposing  Arabi  spoke  the 
truth  in  this  respect,  he  condoned  Suleiman's  offence  of  act- 
ing without  orders.  He  did  not  place  him  under  arrest,  and 
court-martial  him  when  he  heard  what  had  taken  place,  which 
would  have  been  the  proper  course.  He  maintained  him  in 
his  command  until  the  defeat  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  when  Suleiman 
succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape,  and  was  not  heard  of 
again  until  arrested  in  Crete  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  and 
sent  back  to  Egypt  to  meet  his  fate. 

At  the  commencement  I  was  obliged  to  make  my  extracts 
from  the  evidence  at  Borelli's  house,  which  proved  incon- 
venient, because  the  two  hours  allowed  me  each  morning 
were  insufficient  to  read  the  papers  and  take  copies  of  those 
I  required.  When  I  got  hold  of  the  long  and  exceedingly 
interesting  disclosures  or  inventions,  whichever  they  really 
were,  of  Sulieman  Sami,  I  pointed  this  out  to  the  legal 
adviser,  and  he  very  courteously  allowed  me  to  put  the 
documents  in  my  pocket,  on  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  be  returned  when  I  had  done  with  them.  Broadley 
alludes  in  his  book,  Hoiu  We  Defended  Arabi,  to  the  publica- 
tion of  Suleiman  Sami's  statement  in  the  columns  of  the 
Egyptian  Gazette,  which  he  declares  on  that  occasion  "was 
in  unprecedented  demand."  It  "  filled  nearly  three  columns  " 
the  first  day,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  and  was  '  to  be  continued ' ; 
next  day  a  further  instalment  covered  two  columns  more, 
and  was  also  '  to  be  continued,'  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  remainder  has  never  appeared  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  and,  in  all  probability,  never  will."     He  was  quite 
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right — the  conclusion  never  did  appear,  and  the  reason  was 
that  he  lodged  such  an  energetic  protest  on  the  subject  both 
with  Sir  Edward  Malet  and  the  Court,  that  we  were  suddenly 
pulled  up  short,  and  I  abruptly  ceased  my  morning  calls  at 
Borelli  Bey's  charming  little  villa. 

Several  writers  have  stated  that  Princess  Nazli  sym- 
pathised with  the  Arabist  movement.  Beaman  says  so  in 
Twenty  Years  in  the  Near  East.    Broadley  insinuates  as  much, 

although  he  is  contented  to  allude  to  the  lady  by  a  

I  certainly  found  one  small  note  from  this  pretty  Egyptian 
Princess  to  Arabi,  asking  him  for  an  interview,  amongst  the 
mass  of  documents  that  I  examined  at  Borelli's  house.  But 
I  fancy  she,  like  some  of  her  relatives,  and  a  good  many  other 
persons  of  position,  who  happened  to  be  at  Cairo  at  the  time, 
considered  it  good  policy  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with 
the  hounds. 

Certainly  this  very  much  up-to-date  Egyptian  Princess 
had  no  particular  love  for  her  cousin  Tewfik,  the  Khedive, 
who  sternly  acted  up  to  the  part  of  head  of  the  family.  Just 
before  the  Arabist  trouble,  in  the  early  part  of  '82,  when  she 
attended  a  masked  ball  at  the  Cairo  Opera  House,  along  with 
her  younger  sister.  Princess  Eatima,  both  in  the  costume  of 
the  Petit  Due,  and  mingled  with  the  crowd,  Tewfik  was  very 
angry  indeed.  He  summoned  Princess  Nazli  to  the  Palace 
and  read  her  a  lecture,  telling  her  that  she,  a  widow,  could 
act,  in  a  measure,  as  she  pleased,  but  that  she  had  no  right 
to  lead  her  little  sister  astray,  and  he  confined  them  both  to 
their  residences  for  several  weeks.  Princess  Eatima  has  been 
married  for  some  years  now  to  Fuad  Pasha,  and  is  the  mother 
of  a  family.  No  doubt  she  and  her  elder  sister  have  almost 
forgotten  the  Petit  Due  escapade. 

Princess  Nazli,  whose  portrait  as  a  girl,  without  the 
yashmak,  I  am  able  to  give  here,  must  now  be  getting  on  in 
years,  and  her  beauty  will  be  paling  ;  but  for  a  decade  or  more 
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she  was  considered  by  all  judges  of  feminine  charms  to  be 
the  handsomest  woman  in  the  Near  East.  As  a  girl  she  was 
simply  lovely.  Her  bright  blue  eyes,  her  pretty  mouth,  her 
wealth  of  rich,  golden  hair  have  caused  many  a  heart  to  throb, 
nor  was  it  always  the  heart  of  a  Mohammedan.  Beaman, 
ever  a  w^elcome  guest  in  her  drawing-room,  bears  testimony 
to  her  wonderful  beauty,  and  relates  how,  living  almost 
opposite  the  British  Agency  at  Cairo,  when  he  was  in  charge 
there,  just  before  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  she  sent 
him  over  his  dinner  every  day.  Leon  de  Tinseau,  in  Comment 
on  devient  Pacha,  makes  her  his  heroine,  but  then  he  makes 
Nubar  Pasha,  the  Armenian,  his  hero,  which  is  ridiculous, 
because  Nubar  w^as  old  enough  to  have  been  her  grandfather. 
Several  other  Frenchmen  have  sung  her  charms. 

The  daughter  of  Moustapha  Pasha  Fazil,  brother  of  the 
Khedive  Ismael,  she  was  brought  up  by  an  English  governess 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  girl  of  our  own  aristocracy, 
and  at  an  early  age  was  allowed  to  free  herself  from  the 
trying  restrictions  of  the  Mohammedan  home.  Years  ago  she 
might  often  have  been  met  in  the  vicinity  of  her  father's 
residence  at  Chumleh  Jah,  just  in  the  inner  country  behind 
Scutari  on  the  Bosphorus,  spanking  along  in  short  habit 
and  top  hat,  on  the  back  of  a  thoroughbred  hunter,  with  an 
English  groom  in  livery  following  demurely  at  her  heels. 

But  the  husbands  of  other  Mohammedan  ladies  were  very 
soon  up  in  arms  at  this,  and  rushing  off  to  Abdul  Aziz  at 
Dolma  Bagtchee,  pointed  out  that  so  much  freedom  was 
unbecoming,  and  served  as  a  lamentable  example  to  their 
own  wives  and  daughters,  Avhich  they  had  no  desire  to  see 
followed.  And  Abdul  Aziz,  poor  man,  enlightened  and 
progressive  enough  himself,  put  an  end  to  the  equestrian 
exercise  of  the  pretty  Egyptian  Princess,  to  please  the 
fanatical  retrograde  party  at  Stamboul. 

Perhaps  the  worst  day  in  the  life  of  this  charming  and 
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accomplished  lady  was  when  she  allied  herself  to  Khalil  Bey, 
afterwards  Pasha.  This  marriage  was  purely  one  of  inclina- 
tion, but  the  Bey,  who  was  much  the  senior  of  the  Princess, 
was  also  the  boon  companion  of  her  father,  and  an  incorrigible 
gambler.  He  squandered  the  whole  of  his  own  fortune  at 
the  baccarat  table,  and  after  playing  ducks  and  drakes  with 
his  wife's  dowry,  quietly  slipped  away  into  eternity,  leaving  a 
legacy  of  debt  behind  him,  which  the  devoted  Princess,  who 
loved  her  husband  and  never  complained,  scrupulously  paid. 

When  acting  as  Turkish  Ambassador  at  Paris  he  got  so 
frightfully  overwhelmed  in  liabilities  that  the  Porte  was 
obliged  to  recall  him.  But  he  refused  to  move,  and  was  only 
prevailed  on  to  return  to  the  heart  of  Islam,  when  his  wife, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Turkish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
telegraphed  to  him  to  say  that  he  had  been  appointed  Grand 
Vizier.  The  Princess  was  very  poor  for  years  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  when  she  returned  to  live  in  Egypt  ;  but  some 
claims  which  she  had  against  the  Egyptian  Government  and 
her  brother-in-law  were  settled  not  very  long  ago,  through 
the  influence  of  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  and  she  has 
since  been  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Princess  Nazli  is  always  driven  in  a  brougham  and  pair 
by  an  English  coachman,  who  invariably  has  a  tiger,  in  the 
form  of  a  diminutive  English  lad,  on  the  box  beside  him. 
This  coachman  has  been  with  her  for  years,  and  probably  will 
never  leave  her  service  until  death  intervenes  ;  the  lad  is 
changed  from  time  to  time  as  he  grows.  Often  at  the  Cairo 
Opera  House,  in  the  old  days,  one  might  see  this  young 
gentleman  come  to  the  buffet  in  tall  hat  and  cockade,  white 
doeskin  breeches,  top-boots,  short  tunic  caught  round  the 
waist  with  a  brown  leather  belt,  and  hear  him  exclaim,  in  a 
shriU,  child-like  voice — 

"  Please,  sir,  give  me  some  supper  for  Princess  Nazli." 

Princess    Nazli,   unlike    some    of    the    other    Egyptian 
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Princesses,  is  familiar  with  several  European  languages. 
English  and  French  she  speaks  and  reads  perfectly,  and  the 
sum  she  spends  annually  on  books,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers in  these  languages  is  considerable.  At  home  she 
receives  whomsoever  she  pleases,  ladies  and  gentlemen  alike. 
When  she  drives  out,  in  order  not  to  appear  singular,  she  w^ears 
a  light  yashmak,  which  after  all  is  only  a  thin  lawn  veil. 

The  wife  of  Prince  Hussein  was  another  very  much  up- 
to-date  Egyptian  Princess,  but  I  do  not  think  she  had  any 
particular  sympathy  for  Arabi  and  the  Arabists.  She  was 
considered  a  very  handsome  lady,  but  had  grown  too  stout  for 
European  taste  in  matters  of  comeliness ;  and  the  spectacles 
with  large  circular  blue  glasses  which  she  wore  to  preserve 
her  eyes  when  driving  out  effectually  prevented  one  from 
detecting  the  charm  of  her  face.  She  was  so  extravagant, 
and  ran  so  frightfully  into  debt,  besides  annoying  her  lord 
and  master  in  other  ways,  that  in  the  end  he  divorced  her. 
This  Princess  was  a  great  admirer  of  Beaman,  who  visited 
at  her  Palace.  One  day  she  remarked  to  Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos, 
who  related  the  story  to  me — 

"  Don't  you  think  he's  lovely  ?  Godlike  ?  He  looks  the 
very  image  of  your  Jesus  !  " 

Quite  an  amusing  volume  might  be  written  about  Egyptian 
Princesses.  There  was  another  of  these  exalted  young  ladies 
who  lived  in  one  of  the  side  alleys  in  Shoubra  Avenue,  whose 
name  I  fail  to  recall,  although  I  knew  her  husband  very  well. 
He  was  rather  a  wild  young  fellow,  apt  to  stay  out  late  at  night 
at  some  gambling  place  or  other,  endeavouring  to  get  a  series 
of  eights  and  nines  at  baccarat.  On  these  occasions  the 
Princess  would  unscrew  his  handsome  wooden  bedstead, 
with  the  result  that  when  he  got  home,  and  went  to  lie 
down,  the  two  ends  would  fall  outw^ards,  and  along  with  the 
middle  part  go  flop  on  the  floor,  and  he  with  it. 

Mr.  Broadley  and  the  Hon.  Mark  Xapier  exerted  themselves 
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to  the  utmost  to  save  Arabi's  neck,  and  succeeded.  But  their 
achievement  was  not  due  to  any  display  of  eloquence  before 
the  court-martial.  It  was  simply  the  result  of  negotiations 
with  Lord  Dufferin.  His  lordship  was  particularly  anxious 
to  be  in  possession  of  documentary  evidence,  establishing  the 
Sultan's  duplicity  in  regard  to  the  Arabist  movement,  and 
Mr.  Broadley  and  his  junior  were  given  to  understand  that 
if  their  client  could  supply  this  evidence  he  might  consider 
his  life  safe.  On  this  intimation  being  conveyed  to  Arabi, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  son  giving  him  instructions  to  unearth 
an  iron  box  that  he  had  buried  in  the  garden  of  his  country 
house,  and  hand  the  contents  to  Mr.  Broadley.  The  son  at 
once  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  the  coffer  being  opened,  was 
found  to  contain  most  of  the  original  correspondence  that  had 
passed  between  Arabi  and  Ahmed  Pasha  Katib,  the  Sultan's 
private  secretary,  at  Yildez  Kiosk,  as  well  as  between  Arabi 
and  Mohammed  Zafifer,  the  Sultan's  confidential  spiritual 
adviser,  up  to  the  eve  of  the  bombardment.  Broadley  handed 
the  documents  to  H.M.  High  Commissioner,  who  forthwith 
gave  a  formal  promise  that  his  client's  life  would  be  spared. 

The  trial  scene  that  followed  was  simply  a  comedy,  with 
appropriate  scenery  and  cast,  which  drew  a  small  but  select 
audience  of  some  fifty  persons.  When  the  President,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  read  out  the  charge  of  rebellion,  and 
Arabi  was  asked  what  he  had  to  say,  he  answered  that  his 
counsel  would  reply  for  him,  and  Mr.  Broadley  forthwith 
pleaded  guilty,  a  plea  in  which  the  prisoner,  on  being  appealed 
to,  was  obliged  to  say  he  acquiesced,  and  was  thus  foiled  in 
his  attempt  to  avoid  acknowledging  the  crime  personally. 
The  Court  then  adjourned  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  on  resuming  its  sitting,  Arabi  was  first  of  all  sentenced 
to  military  degradation,  the  confiscation  of  all  his  property, 
and  death.  Immediately  afterwards  a  decree  of  the  Khedive 
was  read  commuting  the  extreme  penalty  into  one  of  perpetual 
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banishment.  Thereupon,  the  wife  of  the  junior  counsel  for 
the  defence  rather  ostentatiously  presented  Arabi  with  a 
nosegay,  an  unfortunate  mark  of  sympathy,  inaptly  displayed 
in  public,  which  occasioned  a  vigorous  outburst  of  hissing 
from  the  indignant  audience.  The  other  ringleaders  shared 
the  same  fate  as  their  chief.  So  ended  the  farce,  which  had 
been  carefully  prepared  beforehand  between  Lord  Dufferin 
and  Mr.  Broadley. 

The  sentence  was  received  by  the  public  with  amazement 
and  disgust.  Arabi's  ultimate  execution  had  been  a  foregone 
conclusion  with  the  uninitiated  in  the  ways  of  diplomacy. 
The  Khedivial  party  and  European  residents  of  all  nation- 
alities were  perplexed  at  the  idea  that  the  man  whom  they 
justly  considered  responsible  for  all  the  recent  disasters — 
the  massacre,  the  bombardment,  the  burning  of  Alexandria, 
the  foreign  occupation — should  be  allowed  to  withdraw  free 
to  the  beautiful  island  of  Ceylon  along  with  his  companions, 
the  whole  party  being  provided  with  handsome  annuities 
from  the  Egyptian  exchequer  of  £E1  a  day  to  live  upon. 
Subsequently  this  amount  was  increased. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  to  touch  the  keynote  of  Egyptian 
public  opinion  in  connection  with  Arabi's  trial,  in  a  leader 
I  published  in  the  Egyptian  Gazette  at  the  time,  and  which 
threatened  to  bring  down  upon  my  head  all  the  wrath  of  the 
Earl  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  His  lordship  was  very  indignant 
at  the  tone  of  the  English  local  organ  on  this  occasion,  and 
told  me  that  Mr.  Whittaker,  the  editor  of  the  Levant  Herald, 
for  whose  talent  he  had  the  greatest  admiration,  and  who  at 
Constantinople  always  set  his  ideas  out  in  print  with  the 
greatest  nicety,  had  travelled  all  the  way  from  Stamboul 
to  Cairo  to  found  a  local  newspaper,  and  place  his  pen  at  his 
lordship's  disposal ;  but  that,  being  unwilling  to  sound  the 
death-knell  of  the  English  organ  already  established  in  the 
country,  he  had  given  him  no  encouragement.     I  averted  the 
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threatening  storm  from  my  own  head  by  repudiating  the 
authorship  of  the  article  altogether,  and  laying  all  the  blame 
at  Mr.  Philip's  door,  who,  being  at  Alexandria,  was  much 
better  able  to  cope  with  his  lordship's  anger  than  I,  on  the 
spot. 

I  was  present  at  the  degradation  of  Arabi  at  Kasr-el-Nil 
barracks,  and  had  a  good  view  of  the  scene  from  a  balcony. 
The  lawyers  and  their  clients  had  hoped  to  avoid  this  part  of 
the  sentence.  But  on  Christmas  afternoon,  whilst  the  former 
were  taking  their  siesta,  the  clients  were  removed  in  cabs 
from  their  prison  to  the  barracks,  where  the  degradation  took 
place  in  a  courtyard  near  the  bridge,  in  the  centre  of  a  detach- 
ment of  Egyptian  troops  drawn  up  in  a  quadrangle.  When 
the  gold  embroidery  had  been  stripped  from  their  coats  and 
trampled  under  foot,  and  the  unpleasant  business  was  at  an 
end,  an  officer  cried  out — 

"  0  Arabi,  you  dog,  you  have  brought  a  foreign  army  to 
Egypt!" 

Then  the  troops  shouted — 

"  Long  live  the  Khedive  ! " 

And  the  prisoners  were  driven  back  to  their  place  of  confine- 
ment again.  Late  the  following  evening  they  were  all  packed 
off  by  train  to  Suez — Arabi,  Toulba,  Ali  Fehmi,  Abd-el-Al, 
Mahmoud  Fehmi,  Yacoub  Sami,  and  Mahmoud  Sami — where 
they  embarked  for  their  final  destination,  taking  along  with 
them  the  malediction  of  all  right-minded  people  who  had 
seen  them  at  work. 

Eifaat  Bey,  the  devil  incarnate,  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
country  unmolested,  and  go  whither  he  would  with  his 
children.  He  wanted  to  return  to  Constantinople,  but  he 
received  an  intimation  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  land, 
and  he  then  selected  Tunis  as  his  place  of  residence.  There 
was  a  heartrending  scene  at  the  railway  station  when  Eifaat 
and  others  went  away  with  Mr.  Broadley.     The  courtyard 
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outside  was  blocked  by  the  broughams  of  the  native  ladies, 
who  had  made  a  point  of  being  present  at  the  departure. 
Eifaat's  divorced  wife,  the  beautiful  Sara,  was  among  the 
number.  She  had  struggled  to  the  platform.  Her  piercing 
and  reiterated  shrieks  at  being  deprived  of  her  own  flesh  and 
blood,  the  cruel  smile  that  played  on  the  countenance  of  the 
father  of  her  children  for  all  answer,  as  he  stood  erect  at  the 
door  of  his  first-class  carriage,  whilst  the  train  moved  on  its 
journey,  are  still  vividly  fresh  in  my  mind. 

It  must  have  been  quite  a  relief  to  Lord  Dufferin,  Sir 
Edward  Malet,  and  the  Egyptian  Government  when  Mr. 
Broadley  at  length  took  his  departure  from  the  Nile  Valley 
accompanied  by  Ahmed  Bey  Eifaat,  thus  bringing  the  Arabist 
business  practically  to  a  close,  although  there  was  still 
Suleiman  Sami  to  be  disposed  of.  The  lawyer  had  reaped  a 
rich  harvest.  He  had  many  clients,  and  all  except  Arabi,  who 
was  provided  for  by  Mr.  Blunt  and  his  friends,  cashed  up 
handsomely.  Some,  having  no  ready  money  wherewith  to  pay 
the  fees,  sent  him  plate  and  jewellery,  old  carpets  and  precious 
stuffs.  He  was  not  very  particular  what  it  was.  I  remember 
once  noticing  in  his  rooms  a  massive  silver  wash-hand  basin 
and  ewer  which  had  found  their  way  there  in  this  manner. 
Hassan,  an  intelligent  donkey-boy  of  ripe  age,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  English,  whom  Broadley  had  picked  up  opposite 
Shepheard's,  used  to  negotiate  these  little  matters  with  the 
small  fry.  After  Broadley's  departure  this  donkey -boy 
became  Beaman's  business  man,  and  in  the  service  of  these 
two  masters  amassed  sufficient  savings  to  acquire  some  small 
house  property. 

It  was  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  in  the  legal  mind  at  the 
capital,  as  to  whether  the  fact  of  an  officer  setting  fire  to  a 
city  previous  to  evacuating  it  really  did  constitute  an  offence 
for  which  he  could  be  tried  for  his  life.  Even  the  Government 
seem  to  have  been  undecided  as  to  what  course  to  adopt  in 
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respect  to  Suleiman  Sami,  for  he  was  allowed  to  linger  in 
prison  several  months  before  being  brought  to  face  his  judges 
at  Alexandria.  When  the  fatal  day  at  last  arrived  he  was 
unprepared  with  any  effective  defence,  and,  being  found 
guilty,  was  sentenced  to  death  by  hanging.  Beaman  had 
offered  him  his  assistance,  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  pay  the  rather  high  fee  demanded,  and  contented  himself 
with  some  pettifogging  native  advocate  to  plead  his  cause. 
And  he  was,  perhaps,  wise  to  have  saved  his  money  for  his 
heirs.  For  he  had  no  powerful  English  friends  to  back  him 
as  Arabi  had.  The  European  colony  wanted  a  victim,  and 
it  was  evident  all  along  that  if  he  were  once  brought  to  trial, 
he  would  be  convicted  and  suffer  the  extreme  penalty. 

They  do  not  make  such  elaborate  preparations  for  hanging 
criminals  in  the  Near  East  as  we  do  at  home.  Two  deep 
holes  in  the  ground ;  a  couple  of  poles  firmly  fixed  therein, 
and  ascending  perpendicularly  some  nine  or  ten  feet  into 
space ;  a  horizontal  bar  securely  lashed  at  the  top  ;  a  noose 
at  the  end  of  a  short,  stout  rope ;  and  an  old  chair  or  stool, 
suffice  for  the  execution  of  any  culprit.  The  wretched  being 
is  led  out,  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  his  legs  fastened 
together.  Sometimes  he  is  in  chains.  He  is  lifted  on  to  the 
chair,  and  the  noose  is  slipped  round  his  neck.  Then  the 
chair  being  abruptly  removed,  he  drops  about  a  foot,  and 
there  dangles,  with  his  tongue  protruding,  his  face  black  and 
frightfully  contorted,  until  sunset,  when  friends  are  allowed 
to  cut  the  body  down  and  take  it  away. 

It  was  with  no  more  ceremony  than  this  that  Suleiman 
Sami,  the  incendiary  of  Alexandria,  the  approver  in  the 
Arabi  prosecution,  the  scapegoat  of  the  Arabist  party,  the 
son  of  Daoud  Pasha,  thrown  as  a  sop  to  appease  the  indig- 
nation of  the  European  colony,  met  his  end  on  the  gibbet  in 
the  presence  of  a  seething  crowd  of  Arabs  in  Frank  Street, 
opposite  the  police  station,  where  so  many  Europeans  were 
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brutally  butchered  by  the  municipal  guard  on  June  11,  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  that  great  square  where  he  began  his 
diabolical  work  of  devastation  on  the  afternoon  of  July  12. 
He  displayed  none  of  the  fearless  mien  of  the  patriot  or 
political  rebel  when  the  moment  arrived  to  test  his  courage 
to  the  utmost.  His  friends,  finding  that  pardon,  or  even  the 
commutation  of  his  sentence  to  one  of  imprisonment  for  life, 
were  alike  hopeless,  had  tampered  with  his  jailers,  and  being 
unable  to  procure  his  escape,  had  sent  him  some  drug,  prob- 
ably bangue,  which  had  so  stupefied  him  that  when  led  out 
to  execution  he  was  unable  to  walk  alone,  and  required  the 
services  of  a  stalwart  man  on  either  side  of  him  to  the  end. 
Decidedly  all  these  Arabist  patriots  were  naught  but  a  batch 
of  poltroons  with  a  dash  of  the  French  political  acrobat  about 
them. 

The  European  colony,  with  very  few  exceptions,  had  taken 
the  measure  of  the  Arabist  party  when  they  first  began  to 
play  their  pranks,  and  could  see  where  their  foolish  be- 
haviour would  lead  them ;  but  what  had  caused  particular 
indignation  was  the  destruction  of  the  business  quarter  of 
the  great  commercial  centre  to  no  earthly  purpose.  The 
French,  with  their  customary  dishonesty  in  dealing  with 
political  opponents,  had  pretended  at  first  that  the  fire  had 
been  caused  by  English  shells,  until  it  was  made  manifest 
that  it  was  the  work  of  Arab  incendiaries  directed  by  Suleiman 
Sami. 

The  great  Mehemet  Ali  Square  was  now  a  huge  bazaar,  a 
great  fair,  a  mass  of  wooden  shanties  where  tradesmen  sold 
their  goods.  Amongst  this  swarm  of  mean  wooden  structures 
were  some  of  more  pretentious  appearance,  serving  as  cafes 
and  restaurants.  Many  of  the  occupants  of  these  buildings 
had  never  rented  a  place  of  business  in  Alexandria  before  ; 
others  were  absolutely  newcomers  from  abroad.  Only  a 
few  could  be  recognised  as  genuine  shopkeepers  of  the  city, 
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burnt  out  of  their  premises.  Yet  wheu  the  authorities,  after 
many  months,  wished  to  clear  the  square  of  this  eyesore,  and 
restore  to  it,  so  far  as  possible,  its  former  aspect,  not  one  of 
these  people  would  consent  to  move  unless  indemnified  for 
loss.  Loss  of  what?  Never  was  such  an  impudent  claim 
put  forward ;  but  the  Egyptian  authorities  were  equal  to  the 
occasion.  The  police  having  done  aU  they  could  to  persuade 
the  owners  of  these  shanties  to  remove  them  without  success, 
at  length  adopted  a  draconian  measure  that  effectually  got 
rid  of  them.  A  fire  mysteriously  broke  out  late  one  night, 
and  when  the  sun  rose  next  day,  the  huts  in  the  square  were 
no  more.  This  event  reminds  me  of  another  drastic  proceed- 
ing resorted  to  by  the  Alexandria  police  authorities,  years 
before,  to  rid  the  city  of  the  swarm  of  bad  characters  infest- 
ing it.  As  a  result  of  an  understanding  with  the  Consuls, 
a  large  number  of  criminals,  Europeans  of  different  nation- 
alities and  Arabs  alike,  were  arrested  and  placed  on  board  a 
double-bottomed  steamer  used  to  convey  the  dredgings  of 
the  port  out  to  sea.  The  vessel  set  sail  as  if  on  one  of  its 
usual  trips,  and,  when  two  or  three  miles  from  land,  the  lower 
bottom  was  opened,  and  the  human  freight  quietly  consigned 
to  the  deep. 

Previous  to  the  bombardment,  most  of  the  Europeans  at 
Alexandria,  before  going  on  board  their  refugee -ships,  had 
made  inventories  of  the  goods  and  other  articles  they  had  left 
behind  them  in  their  places  of  business,  and  residences,  no 
doubt  expecting  that  they  would  be  plundered,  and  had 
lodged  copies  of  these  documents  at  their  respective  Consul- 
ates. The  Khedive,  once  back  at  Cairo,  lost  no  time  in  ex- 
pressing his  intention  to  compensate  all  who  had  been  losers 
by  the  events.  As  early  as  August  7  he  had  declared  in 
a  letter  to  Eagheb  Pasha,  his  Prime  Minister,  that  it  was 
his  desire  that  every  one  who  had  suffered  by  the  massacre, 
pillage,   or   burning   of   Alexandria,  should   be  indemnified 
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without  distinction  of  nationality.  But  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  the  awards  were  made  and  the  money- 
paid. 

These  indemnities  occasioned  a  vast  amount  of  shame- 
less swindling.  The  Egyptians  were  robbed  over  them 
just  as  outrageously  as  they  were  spoiled  by  the  Hebrews  in 
the  days  of  Pharaoh.  Persons  who  had  lost  nothing,  who 
had  nothing  to  lose,  recovered  large  sums,  which  were  shared 
with  certain  unscrupulous  lawyers  who  presented  the  claims 
and  obtained  documentary  evidence  in  support  of  them. 
The  impecunious  Armenian  tailor  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
dining  with  Sarafian  and  myself  during  the  fortnight  im- 
mediately preceding  the  bombardment,  and  to  whom  I  have 
referred  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  volume,  recovered  £E800 
for  the  contents  of  a  tailor's  shop  that  existed  only  in  his 
imagination !  But  there  were  a  great  many  other  claims, 
infinitely  more  important  than  this  one,  that  were  enter- 
tained and  settled  in  hard  cash,  without  a  word  of  op- 
position. 

Everything  was  done  by  documents,  in  the  French  style, 
before  a  Court  of  Inquiry.  It  was  not  an  open  Court  as  at 
home,  where  a  claimant  has  to  appear  in  person,  and  along 
with  his  witnesses  submit  to  cross-examination,  if  required. 
A  lawyer  simply  drew  up  the  claim,  which  he  backed  in 
flowery  language,  annexing  thereto  the  written  testimony  of 
witnesses,  whose  signatures  were  duly  legalised  by  some 
local  authority ;  or  in  case  they  happened  to  be  foreigners, 
by  the  Consulates  to  which  they  belonged.  But  Egypt 
is  the  home  of  the  false  witness,  who  flourishes  there  with 
less  inconvenience  than  anywhere  else,  perhaps,  save  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  also  the  place,  above  all  others,  where 
every  one  has  his  price,  and  the  price  of  a  false  witness  never 
runs  very  high. 

There  was  one  very  shady  French  lawyer  who  made  a 
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small  fortune  out  of  these  famous  indemnities  ;  he  gener- 
ally pleaded  before  the  native  law-courts.  His  business 
at  all  times  mainly  consisted  in  procuring  tainted  evidence 
to  extricate  criminals  from  the  clutches  of  the  law.  If  there 
happened  to  be  a  case  of  stabbing  or  a  robbery  he  would 
produce  any  number  of  witnesses  to  swear  to  the  provoca- 
tion the  accused  had  received,  or  prove  an  alibi ;  and  he  was 
equally  unscrupulous  and  useful  to  evildoers  in  civil  pro- 
cedure. Many  were  the  people  in  alarming  difficulties  who 
went  to  him  relying  on  his  astuteness,  to  call  it  by  no  other 
name,  to  get  them  out  of  their  trouble,  or  to  get  the  penalty 
they  had  incurred  reduced.  But  he  took  great  care  never  to 
expose  himself  in  this  abominable  practice,  and  in  that  aim 
encouraged  a  number  of  needy  hangers-on  as  intermediaries, 
who  at  a  word  would  bring  him  men  ready  to  swear  anything 
for  a  few  dollars. 

It  was  this  man,  along  with  the  conductors  of  the  Bosphore 
Ugyptien  and  others,  partly  in  hatred  of  the  English,  partly 
in  the  hope  of  extorting  hush-money,  who  at  one  time  en- 
deavoured to  fasten  on  Lord  Kitchener  the  odious  crime 
of  having  secretly  put  Olivier  Pain  to  death.  This  Olivier 
Pain  was  a  Frenchman  connected  with  the  Intransigeant, 
who  had  come  out  to  Egypt  in  the  early  part  of  1884  with 
a  son  of  the  editor  of  that  paper.  Eochefort,  who  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  his  assistant  for  private  reasons  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  here,  packed  him  off  to  Egypt  and  the 
Soudan,  to  interview  the  Mahdi,  with  the  promise  of  a  big 
reward  if  he  succeeded  in  the  enterprise.  Pain  was  not 
deficient  in  pluck,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  Egypt  to  pick 
up  a  little  Arabic,  and  turn  himself  into  a  Mohammedan,  he 
managed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  military  authorities, 
and  set  out  from  Dongola  on  his  perilous  undertaking.  He 
reached  El  Obeid  on  August  15,  1884,  but  was  not  welcomed 
with  open  arms  as  he  anticipated  he  would  be.    Under  escort 
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he  joined  the  Mahdi,  then  on  his  way  to  Omdurman,  and 
met  with  a  cold  reception.  He  then  contracted  dysentery, 
and  on  November  15,  just  three  months  after  his  arrival  at 
El  Obeid,  whilst  still  on  the  march,  being  very  weak,  he  fell 
off  his  camel  in  a  fainting  fit.  Thereupon  his  guardians, 
thinking  him  dead,  promptly  scratched  a  shallow  hole  in 
the  desert  sand  and  buried  him,  leaving  his  walking  stick, 
with  his  sandals  attached  thereto,  stuck  in  the  grave  to  mark 
his  resting-place.  The  horrible  part  of  the  business  is  that 
possibly  the  unfortunate  journalist  was  not  dead  at  all  at 
the  time  he  was  interred,  as  Father  Joseph  Ohrwalder,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  story,  points  out.  It  was  shortly  after 
Olivier  Pain  disappeared  from  Dongola  into  the  desert,  when 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  for  years,  in  fact  not  until 
Father  Ohrwalder  escaped  in  1891,  that  the  infamous  charge 
I  have  alluded  to  was  brought  against  Lord  Kitchener. 
Treated  at  first  with  the  contempt  it  deserved,  the  accusation 
subsequently  became  the  subject  of  diplomatic  inquiry, 
when  it  was  indignantly  repudiated.  But  it  was  only  six 
years  later,  when  Father  Ohrwalder  arrived  at  Cairo  from 
Omdurman,  that  its  falsity  was  made  manifest  to  all.  This 
just  shows  to  what  lengths  the  French  will  go,  either  for 
sordid  motives,  or  in  their  blind,  bitter  hatred  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

All  the  claims  for  indemnity  were  grossly  exaggerated. 
The  Court  adjudicating  thereon  cut  them  down  in  the 
proportion  of  20  per  cent,  but  even  with  that  reduction 
the  claimants,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  received  considerably 
more  than  their  due.  Even  had  the  judges  desired  to  subject 
any  of  the  claims  to  a  searching  investigation  they  would 
have  been  unable  to  do  so.  Everything  had  been  burnt. 
They  had  nothing  to  go  upon  but  the  documents  placed 
before  them.  But  there  was  no  inclination  to  be  parsi- 
monious and   spare  the  Government  money-bags,  so   they 
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contented  themselves  with  knocking  something  off  each 
demand,  and  whilst  persons  of  influence,  who  managed  to 
get  the  ear  of  the  right  parties  by  some  underhand  dealing, 
were  greatly  favoured,  the  small  fry  had  no  cause  to  grumble. 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  loss  of  my  kit  at  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Bank;  but  having,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
mentioned  the  matter  to  Jablin  the  printer,  he  urged  me  to 
make  a  claim.  On  the  very  last  day,  I  sent  in  an  application 
through  a  French  lawyer  at  Cairo,  for  £E120,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  receive  an  award  of  £E100,  which  I  remember 
came  very  handy  at  the  time.  It  was  not  more  than  I 
deserved,  for  at  the  price  good  clothes  cost  in  Egypt  I  could 
not  get  a  complete  outfit,  such  as  I  required  in  my  business 
and  had  lost,  for  that  amount. 

Practically  all  the  money  paid  away  by  the  Government 
in  this  manner  remained  in  the  country,  and  benefited 
Alexandria  immensely.  The  few  people  who  withdrew  to 
Europe  with  their  cash  in  their  pockets  were  replaced  by 
others.  The  rebuilding  of  the  European  quarter  was  soon  in 
full  operation.  Huge  blocks  of  masonry  rose  on  every  side,  and 
in  every  instance  were  superior  in  size  and  construction  to 
those  that  had  preceded  them.  If  a  few  gaps  were  seen  here 
and  there,  it  was  because  building  at  first  was  overdone.  My 
old  friend  Monferrato,  who  had  amassed  an  immense  fortune 
catering  for  the  fleets  and  for  the  big  lines  of  passenger 
steamers  touching  at  the  port,  purchased  a  large  plot  of 
land  in  the  square,  and  ran  up  a  great,  massive,  hand- 
some structure  that  for  a  long  while  remained  half  empty. 
Although  the  French  Government  received  a  very  large 
award  for  their  Consulate,  no  steps  were  taken  to  erect  a  new 
one.  A  mountain  of  rubbish  remained  where  the  former 
mansion  had  stood,  as  if  to  testify  to  the  destruction  of 
French  influence  in  the  land.  But,  altogether,  Alexandria 
recovered  miraculously  from  its  disaster,  when  the  Egyptian 
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treasury  had  indemnified  the  owners  of  real  estate  for  their 
loss ;  and  the  rash,  revengeful  act  of  Suleiman  Sami,  which 
cost  him  his  life,  apart  from  what  it  cost  the  Egyptian 
Government,  was,  after  all,  attended  by  a  full  measure  of 
good. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

MUDDLE  AND  VICTORY  IN   THE   SOUDAN 

For  many  years  the  Mohammedans  have  been  expecting 
a  new  Prophet,  just  as  the  Jews  have  been  looking  for  a 
Messiah ;  and  from  time  to  time  in  different  Moslem 
countries,  some  impostor  has  come  forward  endeavouring  to 
palm  himself  off  on  his  co-religionists  as  the  long-awaited 
Messenger  of  the  Almighty.  On  these  occasions  the 
authorities,  alive  to  the  danger,  have  very  promptly  sup- 
pressed the  daring  enthusiasts  ;  and  this  is  exactly  what 
Raouf  Pasha,  the  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan,  aimed  at 
in  1881,  when  he  courteously  invited  the  dervish  Mohammed 
Ahmed,  who  was  preaching  and  gathering  adherents  around 
him  at  Abba  Island  on  the  White  Nile,  to  pay  him  a  visit 
at  Khartoum.  But  the  future  Mahdi,  like  the  rebel  Arabi, 
when  invited  to  go  and  "  live  with  the  Sultan  and  other 
friends  at  Constantinople,"  had  sufficient  wit  to  understand 
that  such  invitations  meant  death  or  imprisonment,  and  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Eaoufs  pressing  advances.  A  couple 
of  companies  sent  to  dislodge  him  were  beaten  to  death  with 
clubs.  Then  moving  into  Kordofan  he  cut  to  pieces  two 
more  important  bodies  of  troops  despatched  against  him,  and 
suffered  only  one  defeat,  which  not  being  followed  up,  the 
various  military  stations  in  the  province  fell,  one  after  the 
other,  into   his  hands.      He  captured  Bara  and  El  Obeid, 
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annihilated  the  force  under  Hicks  Pasha  and  Ala-ed-Din 
Pasha — then  Governor-General — reduced  both  Slatin  Pasha 
in  Darfour  and  Lupton  Bey  in  the  Bahr-el-Gazal  to  sub- 
mission, and  finally,  capturing  Khartoum  by  assault,  became 
master  of  the  Soudan. 

This  wild  country  has  ever  been  a  thorn  in  Egypt's  side. 
In  the  old  days  of  the  Pharaohs  there  practically  existed 
incessant  warfare  between  the  two  peoples,  owing  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  savage  Ethiopians  to  force  their  way 
into  the  fertile  Delta,  and  establish  themselves  in  the  land 
whence  their  forefathers  had  been  driven  by  those  Asiatic 
conquerors  who,  in  remote  ages,  probably  cut  their  way  into 
the  beaming  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  shore  of  the  Eed 
Sea.  The  several  subsequent  rulers  of  Egypt  had  in  all 
times  to  maintain  a  strong  guard  on  their  southern  frontier, 
to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  dispossessed  barbarians.  After 
Cambyses,  the  Persian,  had  subdued  Egypt,  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  despatch  a  formidable  army  against  his  trouble- 
some neighbours,  who,  adopting  the  same  tactics  as  the 
modern  Mahdi,  lured  the  invaders  into  the  desert,  far  from 
their  base,  and  there  cut  them  to  pieces.  The  Eomans  were 
always  fighting  on  the  frontier. 

It  was  Ismael  Pasha,  the  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  the 
Defterdar,  who  finally  subdued  the  Egyptian  Soudanese  and 
planted  the  banner  of  Islam  at  Khartoum,  which  Ismael 
built.  Like  Kitchener  he  prudently  ascended  the  Nile, 
clinging  to  the  water,  but  without  a  railway,  and  far  from 
conciliating  the  population  on  the  way,  he  carried  fire  and 
sword  wherever  he  went,  and  by  his  insatiable  exactions 
spread  havoc  throughout  the  land. 

The  Khedive  Ismael  at  one  time  did  much  to  afi&rm  his 
power  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan.  It  was  during  his  Khediviate 
that  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  then  General  Gordon  were  sent 
there.     When  Gordon  resigned,  he  was  succeeded  by  Arab 
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governors  from  Cairo,  who  proved  as  incapable  as  they  were 
venal. 

The  Khedive  Ismael,  for  all  those  spendthrift  proclivities 
which  were  his  ruin,  was  not  wanting  in  intelligence.  He 
knew  very  well  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  insurrections  in 
the  Soudan  and  to  rule  the  country  with  a  hope  of  making 
it  pay  its  own  expense  of  administration,  instead  of  being  a 
constant  drain  on  the  Central  Government  chest,  would  be 
to  bring  it  in  closer  touch  with  Cairo.  Khartoum  and  the 
capital  were  already  connected  by  telegraph ;  they  must  be 
united  by  a  metal  way.  The  railroad  was  laid  some  distance, 
but  never  completed,  owing  to  lack  of  money.  Material  was 
allowed  to  lie  rusting  in  the  desert  for  years,  until  Kitchener 
utilised  it  in  laying  his  military  line,  which  proved  of  such 
singular  advantage  in  his  victorious  advance  southward. 

But  if  the  Khedive  Ismael,  in  a  spasmodic  burst  of  energy, 
sought  to  improve  the  Soudan,  its  government,  at  the  time 
he  was  sent  about  his  business,  had  already  become  quite 
effete.  New  governors  went  up  to  replace  functionaries 
who  had  lost  the  little  activity  they  might  have  once 
possessed ;  young  men  succeeded  old  men,  but  with  the 
same  invariable  result.  Little  money,  or  ivory,  or  gum,  or 
anything  else,  found  its  way  to  the  treasury  at  Cairo,  and 
demands  for  Maria  Theresa  dollars  became  more  and  more 
frequent.  The  account  with  the  Soudan  in  the  Government 
ledger  at  the  Egyptian  capital  showed  an  enormous  deficit, 
which  grew  and  grew  as  time  flew  along. 

It  was  a  byword  at  Cairo  that  a  few  years'  governorship 
in  the  Soudan  might  be  considered  as  good  as  a  small 
fortune.  Most  of  the  governors  returned  to  the  capital  in 
disgrace,  it  is  true,  but  bursting  with  ill-gotten  gains,  which 
through  the  instrumentality  of  some  trader  were  easily  con- 
cealed. They  had  little  care  for  the  interests  of  their  master 
or  for  those  of  the  country  they  were  sent  to  administer. 
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Once  established  at  Khartoum,  they  set  to  feathering  their 
nests,  and  allowed  government  to  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  military,  who  were  not  particularly  efficient  on  leav- 
ing the  Delta,  became  little  better  than  a  mere  rabble  after 
a  prolonged  station  up  the  Mle.  Pay  fell  into  arrear ; 
discipline  was  relaxed.  A  law  provided  that  a  soldier 
should  be  required  to  do  no  more  than  three  years'  service 
in  the  Soudan,  and  that  each  year  he  remained  there  should 
count  as  two  in  regard  to  the  term  of  years  he  might  still 
have  to  remain  in  the  army  before  receiving  his  discharge. 
This  very  equitable  statute,  stretched  at  first,  w^as  afterwards 
practically  ignored,  and  when  a  soldier  once  reached  Khar- 
toum the  chances  were  that  he  would  die  there.  Hence  a 
general  feeling  of  discontent  reigned  in  the  ranks. 

When  Mohammed  Ahmed  struck  the  prophetic  note  at 
Jebel  Gedir,  in  Kordofan,  and  boldly  announced  himself  the 
Mahdi,  the  Government  became  alarmed,  and  sent  some 
assistance  to  Khartoum  with  peremptory  orders  that  this 
false  prophet  must  be  captured,  dead  or  alive.  At  intervals 
news  reached  the  capital  that  the  Mahdi  had  been  routed. 
Occasionally  a  report  leaked  out  that  the  Egyptian  troops 
had  been  driven  back,  but  nothing  w^as  allowed  to  transpire 
that  would  cause  anxiety.  The  governors  at  Khartoum  con- 
tinued to  make  fortunes  and  to  send  encouraging  reports 
home.  The  Khedive  Tewfik  had  his  hands  full  with  Arabi 
and  his  fellow -colonels.  Arabi  was  engrossed  with  the 
scheme  relating  to  "  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians."  Neither  had 
much  leisure  to  think  of  the  Mahdi,  who,  informed  of  the 
struggle  between  the  two,  of  the  massacres,  bombardment, 
and  British  occupation,  and  an  eye-witness  to  the  relaxation 
of  authority  at  Khartoum,  had  been  quietly  making  head- 
way. He  was  about  to  strike  a  blow  that  would  resound 
like  a  thunder-clap  at  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

At  the  end  of  February  '82,  Eaouf  Pasha,  unable  to  get 
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the  better  of  the  insurrection,  had  been  recalled  from  the 
Soudan,  and  Abd-el-Kader  Pasha  sent  to  take  his  place. 
But  he  did  nothing,  and  was  superseded  by  Ala-ed-Din 
Pasha,  who  did  no  better.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of 
January  '83  that  the  Mahdi's  thunder-clap  burst  upon  us. 
Some  one  at  the  War  Ministry  whispered  in  my  ear  that 
Bara  had  fallen.  At  first  I  could  hardly  credit  the  state- 
ment, which  I  felt  half  inclined  to  class  among  that  multitude 
of  items  of  false  news  a  newspaper-man  has  daily  to  deal 
with  in  the  city  of  the  Khedives.  But  then  the  position  of 
my  informant !  The  Government  endeavoured  to  conceal 
this  serious  reverse,  as  they  had  concealed  others  less 
important.  Do  what  I  would,  I  could  get  no  confirmation 
of  the  report  at  any  of  my  usual  sources  of  information. 
Two  days  later  the  news  became  public  property,  and 
Captain  Hutton — "  Curley  Hutton," — who  as  General  has 
since  done  such  excellent  service  in  Australia  and  Canada 
with  the  Militia,  remarked  to  me — 

"  I  suppose  ive  shall  have  to  deal  with  this  business." 

His  words  proved  prophetic. 

The  Egyptian  Government,  practically  powerless,  without 
soldiers — for  the  old  army  had  been  disbanded,  and  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  would  not  allow  any  of  his  troops  to  go — and  with  no 
money  they  could  dispose  of  for  the  Soudan,  telegraphed  to 
the  governor  at  Khartoum  to  do  the  best  he  could  to  avert 
any  further  disaster,  and  promised  assistance  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  best  the  governor  did  was  nothing,  and  a 
fortnight  later  came  the  Mahdi's  second  thunder-clap — El 
Obeid  had  fallen. 

The  Khedive  and  his  Ministers,  in  terror  for  the  Soudanese 
possessions,  aware  of  their  own  utter  impotence,  turned  in  dire 
necessity  to  us,  and  with  pretty,  if  unconscious  wit,  inquired 
whether  we  could  not  spare  some  of  our  own  splendid  soldiers 
to  drive  the  Mahdi  and  his  menacing  horde  to  kingdom  come. 
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Perhaps  the  Ministers  thought  this  would  be  a  very  good 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  British  army  of  occupation,  which  had 
already  become  an  eyesore  to  them. 

But  Lord  Dufferin  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaty. 
Neither  would  we,  at  that  time,  expose  our  gallant  men  to 
the  tropical  sun  of  the  Upper  Nile,  nor  would  we  lend  a 
single  officer  on  full  pay  to  command  the  Egyptian  troops. 
The  utmost  we  consented  to  do  was  to  tender  advice  that 
the  services  should  be  enlisted  of  some  competent  English 
officer  on  half  pay,  or  of  some  officer  serving  in  our  own 
Indian  army,  who  would  undertake  to  tackle  the  Mahdi  and 
pacify  the  Soudan.  The  Egyptian  Government,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  half  an  apple  is  better  than  none,  gratefully 
accepted  this  counsel ;  and  some  time  afterwards  a  tall,  slim 
man,  with  clean-cut  features  and  beard  and  moustache  streaked 
with  gray,  arrived  at  Cairo  very  quietly,  and  drove  to 
Shepheard's  Hotel.  This  was  Major  Hicks,  of  the  Bengal 
Staff  Corps.  He  was  a  married  man  with  several  children ; 
but,  like  many  others,  was  burning  with  the  desire  to  make  a 
mark  in  the  world  and  improve  his  fortune. 

On  the  two  or  three  occasions  when  I  called  on  the  Major 
previous  to  his  departure,  he  appeared  already  beset  with 
worry,  which  did  not  augur  well  for  the  future.  The  position 
he  had  accepted,  viewed  at  close  quarters,  had  perhaps  lost 
much  of  the  rosy  aspect  it  had  presented  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  The  staff  of  Englishmen  out  of  employment 
thrust  upon  him  at  Cairo  did  not  do  much  to  cheer  him  up. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  perusing,  at  the  Egyptian  War  Office, 
the  last  two  despatches  he  penned  before  going  to  meet  his 
death  at  Shekan,  near  El  Obeid.  In  one  of  them  he  bitterly 
complained  of  the  uselessness  of  the  majority  of  the  officers 
sent  up  with  him.  Two  only  were  men  of  any  merit.  The 
first  he  made  his  second  in  command,  and  with  him  he  was 
ever  at  variance.     The  other  he  left  in  charge  of  the  base 
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at  Khartoum  when  he  set  out  on  his  ill-fated  march.  One 
of  the  number,  a  notorious  character,  he  sent  down  invalided, 
and  begged  that  when  he  got  well  again  he  might  not  be 
allowed  to  return. 

The  position  of  Hicks  Pasha  in  the  Soudan  was  never 
clearly  defined.  He  told  me  he  was  going  there  as  Chief  of 
the  Staff,  anticipating,  I  believe,  that  Ala-ed-Din,  the  Egyptian 
Commander-in-Chief,  would  quietly  allow  himself  to  be 
effaced.  But  the  latter  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  clung 
firmly  to  his  post;  and  although  Hicks  used  his  best  en- 
deavours, after  the  first  small  successes  that  followed  his 
arrival  at  Khartoum,  to  obtain  the  Arab's  dismissal,  he  did 
not  succeed.  Hence  resulted  a  constant  struggle  between  the 
two,  which,  together  with  the  divergence  of  views  between 
Hicks  and  Farquhar,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  make 
the  enterprise  a  failure.  The  final  blunder  was  having  no 
connecting  links  between  the  expeditionary  force  and  its 
base.  But  this  has  been  justified  by  the  statement,  that  had 
fortified  posts  been  established  along  the  line  of  march  they 
could  not  have  been  held  against  the  assaults  of  the  wild 
tribes  and  the  attacks  of  the  three  Emirs  sent  by  the  Mahdi 
to  harass  the  Egyptian  army  on  the  march.  It  has  also 
been  af&rmed  that  the  men  told  off  to  garrison  the  forts 
would  have  deserted  as  soon  as  the  main  body  of  the  army 
was  out  of  sight,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  back  to 
Khartoum,  or  perished  in  the  attempt. 

But  the  worst  feature  of  this  foolhardy  advance  into  the 
Kordofan  desert,  to  crush  a  False  Prophet  who  had  been 
allowed  ten  months  to  strengthen  himself  in  the  distant, 
isolated  towns  he  had  captured,  and  collect  an  overwhelming 
force,  was  the  kind  of  fighting  material  the  Arab  and  English 
generals  had  to  handle.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
the  victorious  British  army  disbanded  the  Egyptians  at  Tel- 
el-Kebir,  it  was  with  the  promise  that  if  they  threw  down 
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their  arms  and  peacefully  returned  to  their  homes  they 
would  not  be  molested.  These  conditions  they  were  only 
too  delighted  to  fulfil,  and  for  a  long  time  were  left  in 
peace.  But  when  the  Egyptian  Government  required  more 
men  for  the  Soudan  it  occurred  to  them  that  it  would  be  a 
capital  plan  to  impress  these  poor  people,  who,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  once  free  of  rifles  and  uniforms,  had  become  docile, 
law-abiding  peasants  again.  The  Egyptian  authorities  ac- 
cordingly had  them  sought  out,  and,  regardless  of  the  sacred 
promise  of  the  English  General  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  tore  them 
from  their  fields  and  families,  and  despatched  them  to  Cairo 
in  gangs  of  ten,  with  iron  collars  riveted  round  their  necks, 
and  a  chain  passed  through  a  ring  in  each  collar,  from  first 
to  last,  to  make  sure  they  would  not  run  away. 

One  morning,  arriving  at  the  Ministry  of  War,  on  my 
usual  errand,  I  was  horrified  to  find  an  inner  courtyard 
crowded  with  gangs  of  these  wretched  beings.  Turning  into 
the  room  of  Colonel  Alfred  Seade,  E.A.,  who  was  then  acting 
as  A.A.G.,  I  was  received  with  the  inquiry — 

"  Have  you  seen  what  is  going  on  outside  ? " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied. 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  us,  you  know,"  said  the  colonel. 
"  I  think  it's  disgraceful." 

"  The  same  here,"  said  I. 

These  were  the  men  who  were  to  form  the  army  of  Hicks 
Pasha.  Eeleased  of  collar  and  chain,  they  were  marched  to  the 
railway  station,  and  sent  by  train  to  Suez,  en  route  to  Suakim, 
Berber,  and  Khartoum.  On  the  way,  scores  leapt  from  the 
carriages,  some  to  be  killed  outright,  others  to  be  maimed, 
a  few  to  make  good  their  escape.  Little  wonder  if  those  who 
reached  the  Soudan  showed  poor  spirit  in  the  tussle  with  the 
Mahdi. 

My  uncle,  Frank  Vizetelly,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
with  Garibaldi  in  the  Sicilian  campaign,  with  Jeff  Davis  in 
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the  American  War  of  Secession,  with  MacMahon  at  Solferino 
and  Magenta,  with  Don  Carlos  in  Spain,  accompanied  Hicks 
Pasha.  My  old  friend  Edmond  0' Donovan,  the  famous  war 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Neics,  came  out  later,  and  made 
his  way  in  the  same  direction.  Both  their  names  are 
inscribed,  along  with  those  of  other  journalists  who  fell  in 
discharge  of  duty,  on  the  tablet  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's. 
Seckendorf,  a  handsome  young  German,  standing  over  seven 
feet  high,  who  was  warmly  recommended  by  the  Empress  af 
Germany,  our  Princess  Eoyal,  took  the  same  fatal  path,  and 
all  were  cut  to  pieces  at  Shekan. 

The  Egyptian  forces  under  Hicks  Pasha  and  Ala-ed-Din 
Pasha  were  annihilated  on  November  5,  '83.  The  very 
next  day  Osman  Digna,  who  had  raised  the  banner  of  revolt 
at  Suakim,  snuffed  out  an  expedition  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Tokar,  and  killed  Captain  Moncrieff,  the  English  Consul, 
^vho  was  accompanying  the  troops  in  a  purely  sportsmanlike 
spirit.  When  a  few  weeks  later  another  force,  sent  to  relieve 
Sinkat,  met  with  a  similar  fate,  the  English,  as  well  as  the 
Egyptian  authorities,  were  seriously  alarmed.  Every  one 
saw  that  before  long  the  Mahdi  would  invest  Khartoum. 
Tokar  and  Sinkat  were  in  dire  straits,  and  should  they  fall 
Suakim  would  be  threatened.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  was 
energetically  engaged  in  forming  his  new  Egyptian  army, 
absolutely  refused  to  interrupt  his  work,  to  lead  his  raw 
recruits  against  the  insurgents.  Besides,  in  face  of  the 
recent  experiences  with  the  Mahdi  and  Osman  Digna,  every 
one  was  of  opinion  that  the  fellaheen  soldier  was  no  good. 
The  Soudanese  blacks  were  the  boys.  They  were  the  men 
to  overcome  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Soudan.  Forthwith  the 
authorities  got  hold  of  Zobehr  Pasha,  and  with  his  assistance 
managed  to  collect  a  force  of  3700  sable  warriors,  the 
majority  of  whom  had  never  had  a  rifle  in  their  hands  before. 
Many  of  them  were  Baker's  own  policemen. 
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At  the  head  of  this  rabble,  Baker,  who  was  always  ready 
to  go  fighting,  rashly  marched  to  the  relief  of  Tokar  on 
February  11,  '84,  three  days  after  the  fall  of  Sinkat.  He 
met  the  enemy  near  the  wells  of  El  Teb,  about  half  way, 
and  at  their  first  onslaught  had  the  mortification  to  see  the 
whole  of  his  army  throw  away  their  rifles  and  run  like  hares. 
It  was  a  miracle  he  was  not  killed  himself  Six  English- 
men were  slain,  among  them  Morice  Bey,  who  obtained 
leave  from  the  Coastguard  Service  to  go  with  Baker  as 
paymaster,  and  Dr.  Leslie,  whom  I  had  known  at  Constanti- 
nople during  the  Turko-Russian  war,  and  who  had  come  to 
Egypt  with  Sir  William  Hunter,  during  the  cholera  scare. 
Shortly  before  Leslie's  departure  for  Suakim  he  had  sought 
me  out  at  Shepheard's  in  a  great  stew,  being  unable  to  find  a 
sword.  I  had  one  in  a  corner  of  my  room  which  Morisot 
had  left  me  as  a  parting  gift.  Leslie  wanted  me  to  sell  it 
him,  but  I  would  not  consent.  I  lent  him  the  glaive,  on  the 
understanding  that  it  should  be  returned  when  he  came 
back.  I  suppose  my  sword  is  knocking  about  somewhere 
in  the  Soudan  now.  A  young  Frenchman  came  to  me  and 
begged  an  introduction  to  Baker.  He  was  a  bit  down  in  the 
world,  and  I  think  he  wanted  to  combine  soldiering  with 
scribbling.  I  gave  him  a  letter,  and  he  was  taken  on,  only 
to  get  a  spearhead  as  big  as  a  shovel  into  him.  Never  was 
such  a  sight  seen  as  that  massacre  of  the  Nubians  at  El  Teb. 
As  they  ran  they  bellowed  for  mercy.  When  they  found 
there  was  no  escape,  that  the  savage  tribesmen  were  upon 
them ;  when  they  heard  the  fierce  Sharaabs  and  Moassayabs 
and  Ghinulabs,  and  all  the  rest,  snorting  at  their  backs,  not 
a  few  knelt  down  with  bowed  heads,  ready  for  the  great  two- 
handed  double-edged  swords  to  do  their  work.  Admiral 
Hewett  had  to  land  marines  and  bluejackets  at  Suakim  to 
protect  the  town,  and  maintain  order  among  the  inhabitants. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  we  were   drawn   into  the 
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Soudan,  which  has  cost  us  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to 
conquer.  On  February  29,  General  Sir  Gerald  Graham 
routed  the  enemy  with  great  loss  hard  by  the  spot  where 
Baker's  rabble  had  been  cut  to  pieces.  On  March  13,  he 
had  another  sanguinary  battle  at  Tamai,  which  was  within 
an  ace  of  becoming  a  disaster.  He  told  me  all  about  it  over 
a  cigar  in  his  private  sitting-room  at  Shepheard's,  when  he 
got  back,  and  never  did  I  hear  a  more  thrilling  story. 
Captain  Scott -Stevenson,  of  the  Black  Watch,  who  died, 
prematurely,  a  full  Colonel  in  '92,  distinguished  himself  by 
most  heroic  deeds  of  valour  on  this  occasion.  He  was  the 
best  boxer  in  the  army,  where  they  called  him  the  Bull  of 
Bashan,  because  of  his  great  strength.  He  commanded  the 
A  Company,  and  when  the  Hadendowahs,  in  their  frantic 
rush,  actually  broke  the  British  square  and  captured  some 
Gatlings,  it  was  his  science  in  the  noble  art  that  saved  his 
life.  Nine  swarthy  tribesmen  were  clinging  round  him  at 
one  moment,  and  so  hampered  his  movements  that  he  was 
unable  to  use  the  blade  of  his  claymore.  But  punching  out 
with  the  basket-like  steel  hilt,  he  brained  three  of  them,  and 
then  engaging  in  some  brilliant  sword-play,  cleaved  the  skulls 
of  four  or  five  others.  He  never  liked  talking  of  the  ghastly 
business.  Promoted  Major  in  one  Gazette,  Scott-Stevenson, 
glancing  through  the  following  issue,  which  came  out  the 
same  evening,  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  he  had  been  made 
a  Colonel,  so  that  he  held  the  intermediate  rank  only  a  few 
hours.  Poor  Scott- Stevenson !  He  was  one  of  the  best. 
Like  all  powerful  men  he  fancied  himself  invincible,  took  no 
care  of  his  health,  and  at  last  overdid  his  strength.  In  the 
portrait  I  give  of  him  he  wears  the  uniform  he  had  on  at 
Tamai,  and  on  his  right  arm  is  tattooed  the  word  Esm4,  the 
name  of  his  wife. 

I  failed  to  interview  the  hero  Gordon  when  he  came  out 
to  Cairo,  about  the  time  of  Baker's  disaster  at  El  Teb.     He 
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stayed  only  a  few  days  at  the  capital,  and  would  see  no  one 
but  the  Khedive  and  a  few  official  personages,  including 
Lord  Cromer.  But  he  took  the  trouble  to  write  me  a  very 
nice  letter,  saying  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  ask  me  to  call. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  Khartoum,  he  added,  for  the  purpose 
of  superintending  the  evacuation  of  the  Soudanese  provinces, 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  his  task  the  Khedive  had  appointed 
him  Governor-General.  That  letter  was  forwarded  by  me  to 
my  employer,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Egyptian 
Gazette  at  Alexandria,  to  explain  why  I  had  not  interviewed 
Gordon.  It  was  never  returned  to  me.  It  is  true  that  I 
never  asked  for  it  to  be  returned.  In  fact,  at  the  time,  I  did 
not  attach  much  importance  to  it.  But  if  the  epistle  should 
still  happen  to  be  in  existence,  it  would  have  an  historical 
value  now,  as  clearly  defining,  above  Gordon's  own  signature, 
what  his  last  mission  to  the  Soudan  really  was. 

No  sooner  did  Zobehr  hear  that  Gordon  was  at  Cairo  than 
he  insisted  on  a  meeting,  and  a  violent  scene  occurred 
between  the  two  at  the  British  Agency.  In  the  presence  of 
Lord  Cromer,  Zobehr  reproached  Gordon  with  the  execution 
of  his  son  Suleiman,  by  Gessi.  Gordon  charged  Zobehr  with 
treachery,  and  with  the  treachery  and  atrocities  of  his  son. 
The  storm  raged  so  furiously  that  the  two  voices  could  be 
heard  outside  in  the  street ;  but  I  believe  the  quarrel  was  in 
a  way  patched  up  before  they  parted,  and  Gordon  left  for  the 
south.  When  Gordon  found  himself  in  a  fix  at  Khartoum 
he  asked  for  Zobehr  to  be  sent  up  to  him,  but  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  refused  to  comply  with  his  request.  That  was 
one  of  the  few  sensible  things  the  Liberal  Administration 
at  that  time  did  do,  in  regard  to  the  Soudanese  muddle. 
Zobehr  is  a  negro- Arab  ;  he  has  a  straight  nose,  but  is  as 
black  as  coal.  Like  all  his  fellows  he  is  of  a  revengeful 
nature,  and  not  likely  to  forgive  an  injury.  The  probability 
is  that  if  he  had  been  sent  to  Khartoum  he  would  have 
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betrayed  Gordon  then,  as  he  did  before.  He  would  not  have 
rested  until  he  got  him  in  his  power,  and  would  then  have 
had  him  put  to  death. 

The  feud  between  the  two  arose  in  this  manner.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventies,  when  Gordon,  who  was  then  the 
Governor  of  the  Soudan,  was  engaged  in  stamping  out 
slavery,  assisted  by  his  Italian  Lieutenant  Gessi  and  other 
officers,  Zobehr  Pasha,  who  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  most  notorious  of  the  slave-dealers,  revolted.  Gordon 
fought  and  conquered  him,  and  he  was  sent  down  to  Cairo 
as  hostage.  But  he  took  with  him  a  mint  of  money, 
which  he  squandered  in  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
governorship  of  Darfour  by  bribery.  When  he  had  got  rid 
of  his  last  dollar,  and  found  that  he  could  neither  persuade 
the  Khedive  Ismael  to  take  him  into  his  service,  nor  allow 
him  to  return  to  his  own  country,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
sent  word  to  his  son  Suleiman  to  take  up  arms.  Anyhow, 
Suleiman  did  so.  He  broke  the  treaty  that  had  been  entered 
into  with  Gordon,  and  for  the  performance  of  which  his 
father  was  held  hostage  at  Cairo.  He  committed  the  most 
awful  atrocities,  butchering  his  prisoners  wholesale  in  cold 
blood,  but  was  at  length  captured  by  Gessi,  who  promptly 
had  him  shot,  and  confiscated  his  property.  There  being  no 
absolute  proof  of  Zobehr's  complicity  with  his  son,  the 
Government  treated  him  fairly  well,  and  making  him  an 
allowance,  kept  him  ever  afterwards  at  Cairo  a  state  prisoner 
at  large. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  Gordon's  mission  to  the 
Soudan  was  to  superintend  the  evacuation  of  the  provinces 
that  had  not  yet  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Mahdi.  He  stated  this 
over  and  over  again,  on  his  journey  south — at  Berber,  at 
Metemmeh,  just  as  he  had  written  the  same  thing  to  me  in 
the  letter  I  have  mentioned.  The  idea  was  that  he  should 
facilitate  the  departure  of  every  one  who  wished  to  leave, 
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and  allow  those  who  elected  to  remain  behind,  to  establish 
some  sort  of  government  of  their  own. 

Gordon  reached  Khartoum  on  February  18,  and  shortly 
after  his  arrival  his  plans  underwent  a  complete  change. 
He  realised  that  the  Mahdi  was  more  powerful  than  he  had 
imagined,  and  that  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  and  people  were  almost 
insurmountable,  particularly  as  the  latter  hesitated  to  quit 
the  Soudan,  and  lose  all  they  possessed.  His  first  act  was  to 
try  conciliation.  In  that  view  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Mahdi, 
who  was  still  at  El  Obeid,  flushed  with  repeated  successes 
that  had  culminated  in  the  extermination  of  an  army  of 
11,000  men  under  an  English  officer,  asking  him  to  release 
his  European  prisoners,  and  offering  to  make  him  Sultan  of 
the  Western  Soudan,  with  the  right  to  carry  on  the  slave 
trade.  He  also  issued  a  proclamation  at  Khartoum  legalising 
slavery,  and  thereby  raised  a  perfect  hornets'  nest  in  England, 
among  the  supporters  of  the  society  for  its  suppression.  But 
he  might  just  as  well  have  done  nothing,  and  spared  himself 
unfavourable  criticism  at  home,  for  these  feeble  efforts  to 
stem  the  tide  proved  of  no  avail. 

The  Mahdi,  taken  all  in  all,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
bad  fellow  for  a  fanatic  savage.  He  put  none  of  his  European 
prisoners  to  death ;  and  if  he  loaded  some  of  them  with 
chains,  he  showed  himself  far  less  cruel  than  his  successor 
Abdullah.  According  to  Father  Ohrwalder,  although  of  very 
dark  complexion,  his  outward  appearance  was  strangely 
fascinating,  and  he  had  a  sweet  voice.  He  certainly  had  a 
very  keen  sense  of  humour,  for  when  he  read  Gordon's  letter 
he  laughed  heartily.  He  could  not  understand  being  offered 
what  he  had  already  conquered,  and  sending  back  by  Gordon's 
messenger  a  complete  dervish  suit,  he  invited  our  hero  to 
get  inside  of  it  and  join  him. 

Gordon,  finding  the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan  provinces 
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impracticable,  and  that  he  could  not  pacify  them,  took  upon 
himself  to  place  Khartoum  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  there, 
without  any  help  from  the  outside,  for  a  whole  year  made  a 
most  gallant  stand,  only  to  meet  his  death  when  succour  was 
hard  by. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Gordon's  mission  to  Khartoum 
was  not  to  hold  the  town.  He  went  there  to  superintend  its 
evacuation,  and  took  no  steps  whatever  in  that  connec- 
tion, although  three  months  elapsed  between  his  arrival  on 
February  18  and  the  fall  of  Berber  on  May  20,  which  closed 
the  Suakim-Berber  route,  and  cut  him  off.  I  insist  on  this 
point,  because,  at  the  time,  the  British  Government  and  Lord 
Cromer  were  made  the  subject  of  some  very  unfair  and  bitter 
criticism. 

Our  executive  at  home,  by  the  intermedium  of  Lord 
Cromer,  had  intimated  that  the  Khedive  must  relinquish  the 
Soudan  provinces,  which  had  always  been  a  drain  on  the 
Egyptian  treasury.  Apart  from  the  indignation  with  which 
this  decision  was  received  by  the  Egyptian  Ministers,  an 
outcry  was  raised  in  England  at  the  idea  of  abandoning  to 
the  Mahdi's  mercy  the  garrisons,  Government  servants,  and 
such  part  of  the  population  as  might  wish  to  withdraw  to 
Egypt,  and  Gordon  was  sent  up  to  Khartoum  to  bring  away 
all  who  chose  to  follow  him.  It  was  clearly  his  duty, 
when  he  found  he  could  not  do  this,  to  abandon  the  people  to 
their  fate  and  return  to  Cairo.  But  in  a  spirit  of  heroism, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  where  fate  had  taken  him, 
and  defend  the  town  against  the  insurgents.  In  the  first 
instance  he  deliberately  disobeyed  his  instructions.  Then, 
when  repeatedly  requested  to  return  to  Cairo  whilst  it  was 
still  time,  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  forcing  the  hand  of  the 
British  Government,  brought  a  British  army  into  the  Soudan 
to  relieve  him,  which,  by  the  procrastination  of  the  authori- 
ties, arrived  just  too  late.      Had  it  not  been  for   the  late 
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Mr.  John  M.  Cook  the  army  would  not  have  reached  Gubat 
so  soon  as  it  did. 

When  it  was  finally  decided  to  send  a  relief  expedition  to 
bring  Gordon  away  from  Khartoum,  whether  he  would  or 
not,  a  divergence  of  opinion  arose  among  the  best  authorities 
as  to  which  was  the  best  road  to  take.  One  party  wanted 
the  force  to  go  by  the  Nile,  and  the  other  by  the  Suakim- 
Berber  route.  Lord  Wolseley,  who  was  for  the  Nile,  eventu- 
ally carried  the  day.  He  had  been  in  command  of  a  punitive 
expedition  that  went  up  the  Eed  Eiver  in  boats,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  capital  idea  to  make  a  trip  up  the 
Nile  in  the  same  way.  So  800  stout  whalers  were  ordered ; 
and  helmsmen  accustomed  to  difficult  river  navigation, 
although  knowing  nothing  about  the  Nile,  where  the  sand- 
banks are  always  shifting,  were  brought  over  from  Canada, 
India,  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

But  the  Government  had  not  got  so  far  as  this  in  their 
preparations  before  they  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  Mr. 
Cook.  At  the  first  meeting  at  the  Admiralty  in  the  latter 
part  of  April  '84,  it  was  discovered  that  no  one  could  give 
the  least  information  as  to  the  impediments  that  might  be 
encountered  between  Wady  Haifa  and  Dongola.  All  the 
famous  travellers  had  left  the  river  at  Korosko  or  Wady 
Haifa  to  strike  it  again  at  Hannek  or  Abu  Hamed.  Since 
1831,  the  Third  Cataract  figures  on  the  maps  as  being  at 
Hannek.  But  no  cataract  exists  at  that  place  at  all.  It  is 
merely  a  rapid,  and  there  never  has  been  a  cataract  there. 

At  the  time  the  Gordon  Eelief  Expedition  was  being 
planned  Cook  was  one  of  the  very  few  Englishmen  who  had 
ever  gone  so  far  as  Dongola  by  river,  and  possibly  the  only 
man  in  London  who  could  speak  on  the  subject  with  authority. 
In  the  end  Thomas  Cook  and  Son  personally  conducted  the 
Gordon  Eelief  Expedition  to  the  other  side  of  the  Second 
Cataract,  and  this  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  any  large 
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military  movement  had  ever  been  entrusted  to  a  private  firm 
or  individual.  Cook  told  me  that  he  only  received  his  orders 
at  the  commencement  of  September,  and  at  the  appointed 
hour  in  the  first  week  of  November  the  last  of  the  11,000 
English  and  7000  Egyptian  troops,  of  the  40,000  tons  of 
stores,  and  800  row-boats,  had  been  safely  conveyed  to  the 
spot  where  the  firm  had  contracted  to  take  them.  To  bring 
this  colossal  undertaking  to  a  happy  issue,  Cook,  for  two 
months,  had  in  constant  use  no  less  than  13,000  railway 
trucks,  27  steamers,  and  650  sailing  vessels.  He  had  burnt 
24,000  tons  of  coal,  and  employed  a  small  army  of  5000 
fellaheen  labourers. 

The   late  Mr.  John  Mason  Cook  has   been   termed   the 
uncrowned  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.     He  certainly 
possessed   immense   influence   in   the   country,  and  in   the 
season  appeared  to  be  a  much  more  important  personage 
than  either  the  Khedive  or  Lord  Cromer.     In  popularity  he 
had  quite  put  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  in  the  shade.     Prac- 
tically, he  could  do  anything  he  liked  with  the  natives ;  and 
he  made  access  to  the  Land  of  the  Pharaohs  a  very  easy 
matter  for  foreigners,  who,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  advertise 
his  trips  up  the  Nile,  came  trooping  to  Cairo,  year  after  year, 
from   every  quarter  of  the   globe,   and   in   ever -increasing 
numbers.      He   saw  the  advantages  Egypt  possessed   as   a 
winter  resort,  and  the  benefit  the  country  would  derive  from 
the  swarm  of  view-hunters  he  brought  into  it.     Few  men 
have  been  productive  of  so  much  prosperity  in  Egypt  as  the 
late  head  of  our  great  tourist  firm.     I  first  met  him  and  his 
father  Thomas,  the  founder  of  the  business,  at  Paris,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixties,  which  is  going  a  good  way  back,  at 
the  office  of  a  certain  Minaux,  in  the  Eue  Auber,  who  was  the 
agent  of  the  Alta  Italia  Railway  Company,  where  I  began  life 
on  my  own  account  as  clerk.     Thomas,  the  father,  who  was 
then  getting  on  in  years,  w^as  short.     His  son,  John  Mason, 
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was  tall,  thick-set,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood.  We 
sold  tickets  for  circular  railway  journeys  in  Italy,  and  the 
Cooks  wanted  the  London  Agency.  Minaux,  from  motives 
of  jealousy,  refused  to  give  it  them,  but  arranged  instead 
with  a  firm  at  Piccadilly  Circus,  which  went  to  smash  shortly 
afterwards. 

Fifteen  years  later  on,  I  met  Mr.  J.  M.  Cook  at  Cairo. 
In  the  interval  he  had  become  a  very  big  man,  but  so 
unassuming  and  free  that  no  one  who  did  not  know  him 
could  have  imagined  him  the  head  of  that  great  wealthy 
enterprise  at  Ludgate  Circus  with  agencies  all  over  the  world, 
and  its  two  or  three  thousand  employees.  Cook  was  a  strict 
teetotaler,  but  he  never  forced  his  views  in  that  respect  on 
other  people.  He  made  up  for  what  he  avoided  drinking  by 
what  he  smoked,  and  was  one  of  the  best  judges  of  Habana 
cigars  and  Egyptian  cigarettes  in  the  universe.  This  par- 
tiality on  his  part  for  tobacco,  whilst  abstaining  from  stimu- 
lants, shows  conclusively  that  because  a  man  smokes  he  is 
not  necessarily  obliged  to  take  to  the  bottle,  as  most  of  our 
leading  teetotalers  would  have  us  suppose.  Cook  was  a 
first-rate  whist  player,  and  never  happier  than  when  engaged 
in  a  rubber  with  three  other  good  hands.  On  the  move  all 
his  life,  in  different  countries,  all  over  the  world,  and  gifted 
with  a  marvellously  retentive  memory,  he  proved  a  brilliant 
conversationalist  on  matters  of  travel.  He  was  liberal-minded 
and  tolerant,  contributing  equally  to  the  established  and 
nonconformist  churches  and  their  charities.  Unostenta- 
tiously, he  gave  a  lot  of  money  in  private  relief,  and  many  are 
those  who  lost  a  good  friend  when  he  was  suddenly  called 
away  at  Walton-on-Thames  in  the  spring  of  1899. 

Whilst  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  and  Son  were  personally 
conducting  the  Gordon  Eelief  Expedition  up  the  Mle, 
Gordon  in  perplexity  at  Khartoum,  on  September  10, 
despatched  Colonel  Stewart,  M.  Herbin  the  French  Consul, 
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and  Mr.  Frank  Power  the  English  Consul,  by  a  small  steamer 
called  the  Abbas  down  the  river,  in  the  hope  that  as  the  Nile 
was  still  high  they  might  run  the  double  gauntlet  of  rocks 
and  dervishes,  and  reach  Egypt  safely.  The  steamer  was 
accompanied  by  two  sailing-boats,  full  of  Greeks  and  Syrians, 
which  were  captured  by  the  dervishes  below  Berber.  The 
Abbas  was  wrecked  in  the  cataract  of  Wadi  Gamr,  near  the 
village  of  Hebbeh,  where  the  passengers,  going  ashore,  were 
invited  into  a  house  and  there  treacherously  butchered. 

I  had  met  Power  with  0' Donovan  at  Cairo,  on  their  way 
to  join  Hicks  Pasha  at  Khartoum.  Power  was  an  adventure- 
some young  Irishman  from  Dublin,  whose  career  already  had 
been  somewhat  eventful.  He  had  served  in  an  Austrian 
cavalry  regiment,  had  been  on  the  stage,  had  contributed  to 
Irish  newspapers,  and  shortly  before  his  arrival  in  Egypt 
had  blossomed  into  an  artist.  When  O'Donovan  arrived  in 
London  from  Merv  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  a 
tavern  in  Holborn,  which  has  long  since  disappeared,  but 
which  was  kept  at  that  time  by  a  fellow-countryman  named 
Peter  Cowell,  and  it  was  there  that  O'Donovan  picked  up 
Frank  Power,  whom  he  brought  out  with  him  to  Egypt  and 
the  Soudan,  as  his  secretary.  Power  also  intended  con- 
tributing sketches  and  correspondence  to  the  press.  The  first 
intimation  the  public  had  of  his  existence  was  at  the  time 
his  name  came  forward  as  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Khar- 
toum, and  his  friends  and  acquaintances  had  a  rare  chuckle 
to  themselves  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  being  asked  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  Mr.  Power  happened  to  be,  placidly 
replied  that  he  was  a  British  merchant.  But,  none  the  less, 
poor  Frank  Power  died  a  consul  of  the  Queen  and  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times.  Suffering  from  illness,  he  had 
remained  behind  at  Khartoum  to  look  after  O'Donovan's 
correspondence  when  Hicks  Pasha  and  Ala-ed-Din  Pasha 
led  the  ill-fated  Egyptian  army  into  Kordofan,  and  being  on 
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the  spot  when  Gordon  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  Soudan 
provinces,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  in  that  direction,  had 
benefited  by  his  unique  position.  But  if  he  had  the  luck  to 
escape  the  massacre  in  the  forest  of  Shekan,  it  was  only  to 
meet  a  similar  terrible  end  in  the  house  at  Hebbeh. 

Six  weeks  after  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  and  Son  had  con- 
veyed the  Gordon  Eelief  Expedition  above  the  Second 
Cataract,  it  had  reached  Korti,  which  Lord  Wolseley  made 
his  base — and  on  December  30,  '84,  General  Sir  Herbert 
Stewart  with  less  than  1500  men  started  across  the  Bayouda 
Desert  for  Metemmeh.  On  January  17,  '85,  at  the  Abu 
Klea  wells,  he  repulsed  a  force  of  10,000  dervishes,  and 
advancing  to  Gubat  had  another  fight  on  January  19.  It 
was  there  that  he  lost  his  life,  and  Sir  Charles  Wilson 
succeeded  him  in  the  command.  When  Wilson  attained  the 
Nile  he  found  four  of  Gordon's  steamers  from  Khartoum 
which  had  been  waiting  there  one  hundred  and  twelve  days, 
and  on  January  21  he  had  in  his  hands  a  letter  from 
Gordon,  dated  December  14,  stating  that  the  position  at 
Khartoum  was  "  extremely  critical,  almost  desperate."  But 
it  was  not  until  January  24  that  the  steamers  set  out  on 
their  voyage  up  the  Mle,  and  on  reaching  the  goal  on 
January  28,  it  was  to  find  Khartoum  in  the  hands  of  the 
dervishes,  and  poor  heroic  Gordon  massacred  !  But  for  that 
fatal  delay  at  the  river-bank — from  January  21  to  January 
24 — the  relief  would  still  have  been  in  time. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  second  column,  which  had  been 
advancing  up  the  ISTile  from  Korti  in  boats,  had  defeated  the 
enemy  at  Kirbekan,  but  with  the  sad  loss  of  General  Earle, 
who  was  in  command,  and  who  met  his  death  most 
unexpectedly.  When  the  fighting  was  all  over,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  put  his  head  in  at  the  window  of  a  hut  that 
proved  to  be  full  of  dervishes  who  had  barricaded  the  door, 
and  was  instantly  shot  dead.     After  this  victory  the  column 
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under  General  Brackenbury  continued  the  ascent  of  the 
river  unmolested,  and  on  February  24  had  attained  Mograt 
Island,  when  orders  came  to  return  ;  and  all  the  valuable 
lives  sacrificed,  all  the  fatigue  and  endurance,  all  the  treasure 
expended,  were  thrown  away  for  no  result. 

Whilst  the  foregoing  events  were  taking  place  on  the 
Nile,  the  advocates  of  the  Suakim-Berber  route  to  Khartoum 
had  succeeded  in  persuading  the  authorities  at  home  to  try 
it ;  and,  nothing  daunted  by  the  immense  amount  of  money 
wasted  on  a  gallant  but  fruitless  effort  to  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  the  Soudan  by  the  great  Egyptian  waterway  in 
rowing-boats,  they  embarked  on  this  new  adventure  in  the 
same  costly  manner.  To  facilitate  the  advance  of  the 
invading  army  it  was  determined  to  make  a  railway  to 
Berber,  and  early  in  March  '85  a  small  fleet  of  steamers, 
loaded  with  material,  having  arrived  at  Suakim  at  the  same 
time  as  an  Anglo-Indian  army,  a  contingent  of  Colonial 
troops,  and  a  Naval  Brigade,  the  whole  force  being  under 
the  command  of  General  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  the  work  of 
laying  the  line  commenced.  But  it  did  not  progress  very 
fast  nor  very  far.  Osman  Digna  was  at  hand.  He  had 
recovered  from  his  previous  defeats.  Almost  as  soon  as  the 
rails  were  put  down  they  were  torn  up  by  the  tribesmen. 
Then  Sir  John  M'Neill  marched  out  at  the  head  of  a  small 
array  to  disperse  the  enemy,  and  having  formed  a  zariba  on 
the  road  to  Tamai,  was  there  so  suddenly  and  so  vigorously 
attacked,  that  he  came  within  an  ace  of  suffering  a  disastrous 
defeat.  The  impetuous  onslaught  of  the  wild  herd  of  half- 
naked  barbarians  lasted  the  best  part  of  half  an  hour.  They 
hamstrung  the  horses  of  the  Lancers,  and  broke  into  the 
zariba,  but  they  were  in  the  end  driven  back,  leaving  1400 
bodies  on  the  field,  whilst  our  casualties  numbered  550. 
When  the  news  of  this  bloody  encounter  reached  home  the 
Government,  who  had  been  dragged  into  the  business  against 
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new  railway  across  the  desert  from  near  Wady  Haifa  by  the 
Murat  Wells,  and  on  towards  Abou  Hamed,  which  was  captured 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  on  the  morning  of  August  7,  '97, 
after  stubborn  resistance.  A  month  later,  day  for  day,  Berber 
was  occupied  by  the  friendly  Jaalin,  who  had  a  long  account 
to  settle  with  the  Khalifa  Abdullah,  and  the  Suakim-Berber 
route  reopened.  In  the  course  of  October  Metemmeh  was 
twice  shelled  by  Kitchener's  gunboats,  and  the  railway  to 
Abou  Hamed  having  been  completed  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
it  was  decided  to  continue  it  to  Berber. 

Kitchener  remained  quiet  until  March  26,  '98,  in  the 
meanwhile  allowing  the  dervish  commander  Mahmoud  to 
cross  the  river  from  Metemmeh  to  Shendy  with  20,000  men, 
and  establish  himself  in  a  zariba  between  Nakheila  and 
Fahada,  on  the  Atbara  river.  But  on  that  day  he  swooped 
down  on  his  depot  of  stores  at  Shendy,  which  he  captured 
without  much  trouble.  The  Sirdar,  in  the  interval  of  in- 
activity, had  received  the  reinforcement  of  a  brigade  of 
British  troops  under  General  Gatacre,  and  having  failed  in 
his  efforts  to  entice  Mahmoud  out  into  the  open,  he,  on 
Good  Friday,  April  8,  '98,  stormed  his  position,  which  was 
captured  after  a  sharp  struggle  lasting  one  hour  and  a  half. 
Mahmoud  was  taken  prisoner,  but  our  old  friend  Osman 
Digna,  as  usual,  took  time  by  the  forelock,  and  made  good 
his  escape  with  the  cavalry.  The  Sirdar's  entry  into  Berber 
on  April  14,  at  the  head  of  Fighting  Mac's  Brigade,  took  the 
form  of  a  small  triumph,  in  which  the  tall,  stalwart,  black 
Mahmoud  figured  in  a  very  prominent  position.  On  reaching 
the  square  the  Sirdar  dismounted,  and  ascending  an  estrade, 
viewed  the  troops  file  past  from  beneath  a  gorgeous  canopy, 
amidst  the  martial  music  of  the  bands,  the  screeching  of  the 
bagpipes,  and  the  enthusiastic  exclamations  of  the  excited 
native  populace,  which  rose  to  fever  heat  when  Mahmoud 
came  along  with  his  Soudanese  guard. 
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The  Sirdar,  with  his  usual  prudence,  rested  for  a  time 
on  his  laurels,  strengthening  his  position,  and  carefully 
collecting  the  most  minute  information  concerning  the 
Khalifa's  defences  at  Omdurman,  and  the  force  he  would  be 
likely  to  oppose  to  the  attack  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army. 
In  order  to  place  success  beyond  a  doubt,  he  obtained  a 
reinforcement  of  British  troops,  as  well  as  a  few  more 
battalions  of  Egyptians,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  splendidly  equipped  army  of  25,000 
men  in  perfect  condition,  with  which  he  cautiously  commenced 
his  advance  upon  Omdurman  on  August  25.  The  decisive 
battle  began  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  September  2, 
and  by  noon,  after  stubborn  resistance,  what  remained  of  the 
Khalifa's  formidable  army  of  50,000  men  were  in  flight.  They 
left  11,000  dead  bodies  on  the  field,  besides  16,000  wounded, 
whilst  the  casualties  in  the  entire  Anglo -Egyptian  force 
appear  to  have  been  no  more  than  49  killed  and  382 
wounded.  Omdurman  was  occupied  as  soon  as  possible  on 
the  same  afternoon,  when  it  was  found  that  the  Khalifa 
had  escaped,  and  a  mounted  detachment  sent  in  hot  pursuit 
came  back  worn  out,  without  having  found  any  trace  of 
him.  The  failure  to  lay  hands  on  this  man  was  most 
unfortunate. 

Happily,  Sir  Francis  Wingate  was  able  to  locate  the 
position  of  the  Khalifa  Abdullah  on  November  24  following, 
at  a  place  called  Umdebreikat,  in  Kordofan,  not  far  from 
the  White  Nile,  after  a  fatiguing  forced  march  of  sixty  miles 
or  more,  attended  by  some  smart  skirmishing  on  the  road. 
The  dervishes  attacked  him  next  day  at  dawn,  and  after  a 
fruitless  effort  to  turn  his  left  flank,  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  reach  his  lines  in  a  frontal  rush,  but  only  to  be 
mown  down  by  the  scalding  fire  of  the  Maxims.  The  way 
being  then  clear,  Wingate  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  entire 
force,  passing  over  ground  strewn  with  dead  and  dying,  to 
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find  the  last  remnant  of  the  power  of  the  Mahdists  crushed. 
The  whole  business  was  over  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

The  Khalifa  Abdullah  was  found  stretched  out,  face  down- 
wards, on  his  sheepskin,  shot  through  head,  heart,  arm,  and 
leg.  On  his  left  lay  Ahmed  Fedil,  and  most  of  his  important 
Emirs.  His  entire  bodyguard,  killed  to  a  man,  had  died 
fighting  stubbornly  with  their  faces  towards  their  detested 
foes.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  Khalifa,  finding 
all  chance  of  success  hopeless,  ordered  his  Emirs  and  body- 
guard to  rally  round  him  and  battle  to  the  last.  Then, 
squatting  down  on  his  sheepskin,  he  deliberately  awaited 
the  end,  which  soon  came.  It  was  the  Khalifa's  little 
nephew  who  pointed  out  his  corpse  to  Major  Watson,  and 
Sir  Francis  had  it  buried,  where  it  was  found,  by  the  Khalifa's 
own  people.  The  Dervish  loss  on  this  occasion  was  1000 
killed  and  wounded,  including  20  Emirs.  The  Egyptians 
only  had  four  killed ;  and  two  native  of&cers,  and  27  men 
wounded.  Thirty  Emirs  were  taken  prisoners.  Osman 
Digna  skulked  off  almost  as  soon  as  the  fight  began,  with 
nothing  more  than  a  walking-stick  for  all  weapon,  and 
without  a  horse.  He  managed  to  make  his  way  down  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tokar,  and  it  was  not  until  January  19, 
in  the  ensuing  year,  that  he  was  surrounded  and  captured 
at  Gebel  -  el  -  Warriba,  90  miles  from  Suakim,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  Egypt. 

A  good  deal  of  nonsense  was  indulged  in  by  a  section  of 
the  population  in  these  realms,  at  the  time  of  the  Khalifa's 
overthrow,  about  the  desecration  of  the  Mahdi's  tomb. 
Having  lived  for  a  number  of  years  among  Mohammedans, 
I  have  no  hesitation  to  place  on  record  that  I  consider  this 
act  to  have  been  a  befitting  termination  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Mahdists  and  their  Khalifa.  This  Mohammed  Ahmed 
had  set  himself  up  as  a  prophet,  the  successor  of  Mahomet ; 
his  tomb  and  his  followers  were  a  menace  to  all  Islam,  and 
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it  was  necessary  to  convince  the  fanatic  people  whom  he  had 
hoodwinked  that  he  was  an  impudent  impostor.  The  most 
effectual  way  to  do  this  was  to  blow  down  his  mausoleum 
and  pitch  his  body  into  the  Nile.  A  proceeding  of  that 
nature  which  they  could  see,  they  understood.  Had  the 
tomb  been  allowed  to  stand,  and  the  Mahdi's  body  to  remain 
therein,  it  would  have  become  an  object  of  pilgrimages  from 
all  parts  of  the  Soudan,  a  place  for  prayer,  where  people 
would  have  fastened  minute  pieces  of  their  garments  to  the 
window  bars  as  talismans,  and  a  spirit  of  unrest  would  have 
been  maintained  among  the  ignorant  population  that  might 
at  any  time  have  burst  into  a  flame. 

The  success  in  the  Soudan  was  in  no  small  measure  due 
to  Sir  Francis  Wingate,  who  for  years  had  been  hard  at 
work  at  the  head  of  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the 
Egyptian  army.  He  knew  all  about  the  country  and  its 
people,  the  Mahdi  and  the  Khalifa,  the  numerical  strength  of 
their  forces,  and  the  arms  available.  It  was  he  who  arranged 
the  flight  from  Omdurman  of  Father  Ohrwalder,  and  finally 
of  Sir  Eudolf  Slatin,  formerly  governor  of  Darfour,  who 
reached  Cairo  in  '95  after  twelve  years'  captivity.  Slatin 
brought  with  him  a  vast  store  of  reliable  information  which 
proved  of  the  greatest  value.  Practically  it  was  what  he  had 
to  say  on  the  subject  that  sent  down  the  scale  in  favour  of 
the  reconquest  of  the  country  ;  for  he  was  able  to  convince 
the  authorities,  both  at  Cairo  and  at  home,  that  the  over- 
throw of  the  Khalifa  was  feasible.  Within  a  year  after  his 
visit  to  London,  when  he  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  at 
Windsor,  and  had  several  interviews  with  Lord  Salisbury 
and  other  members  of  the  Government,  an  expedition  was 
on  the  march  to  Dongola.  This  was  only  to  be  the  first 
stage  in  that  long,  patient,  victorious  journey  up  the  Nile, 
led  by  Lord  Kitchener,  to  avenge  heroic  Gordon  and  crush 
the  Mahdist  insurrection,  amidst  frightful  carnage,  in  that 
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decisive  battle  at  Omdurman,  followed  by  the  final  defeat 
and  slaughter  of  the  Khalifa  at  Umderbreikat  by  the  force 
under  Sir  Francis  Wingate,  and  the  capture  of  Osman  Digna 
at  Gebel  -  el  -  Warriba,  which  aptly  crowned  the  glorious 
enterprise. 


CHAPTEE  XVII 


THE   CHOLERA  MORBUS 


In  the  spring  of  '83  we  were  visited  by  a  frightful  outbreak 
of  cholera,  which,  commencing  with  one  or  two  deaths  at 
Damietta,  soon  increased  in  violence,  and  spread  with  alarm- 
ing rapidity  all  over  the  country. 

At  first  the  authorities,  with  their  usual  perversity,  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  conceal  the  existence  of  the 
disease  ;  and  the  numerous  sudden  deaths  that  occurred  were 
officially  stated  to  be  the  result  of  maladies  entirely  different 
from  the  cholera  morbus.  The  heads  of  the  sanitary  depart- 
ment, which  had  not  then  come  into  our  hands,  concealed  the 
truth,  so  long  as  they  were  able,  with  the  most  shame- 
less equanimity.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  hoodwink  the  public 
in  Egypt,  and  a  considerable  time  before  the  epidemic  became 
general,  the  well-to-do  portion  of  the  Christian  and  Israelite 
population  took  the  alarm.  Then  another  exodus  commenced, 
much  more  feverish  in  its  haste  than  the  stampede  that  had 
preceded  the  bombardment. 

The  high  Government  functionaries  pluckily  remained  at 
their  posts,  and  by  their  example  prevented,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  flight  of  their  subordinates.  But  all  who  were 
independent  hastened  to  get  out  of  the  country  without  any 
more  delay  than  was  necessary  to  pack  up,  and  Egypt  once 
more  was  in  a  state  of  panic. 
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When  the  sanitary  authorities  found  their  reports  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease  discredited,  and  had  to  acknowledge 
that  they  were  in  presence  of  an  outbreak  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
they  had  recourse  to  a  puerile  measure  in  view  of  restricting 
the  ravac^es  of  the  epidemic,  which  was  quite  as  stupid  as 
their  efforts  to  combat  it  by  falsehood.  Baker  Pasha  and  a 
force  of  gendarmery  were  despatched  to  Mansourah  with 
orders  to  place  a  cordon  round  the  infected  area.  This 
having  been  accomplished,  a  regular  outcry  was  the  result. 
The  people  thus  shut  up,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Egypt,  were 
without  proper  medical  aid ;  and  whilst  all  provisions  in  the 
district  at  once  rose  to  an  outrageous  price,  business  came  to 
a  complete  standstill.  But  the  Government,  influenced  by  a 
lot  of  trumpery  medical  men  of  various  nationalities,  whose 
old-fashioned  notions  had  not  given  way  before  more  modern 
ideas,  obstinately  refused  to  remove  the  obnoxious  cordon, 
and  the  people  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  caught  in  the 
trap  were  left  to  die  in  their  misery. 

My  landlady  had  gone  off,  in  the  general  rush,  for  a  more 
salubrious  clime ;  and  I  had  taken  a  room  at  Shepheard's, 
where  I  felt  sure  I  should  get  good  wholesome  diet,  which  is 
the  chief  thing  to  look  to  when  you  have  to  face  an  epidemic 
of  cholera.  We  were  very  few  guests  at  the  hotel.  About 
a  dozen,  I  think.  Surgeon-General  Irving  was  there  along 
with  his  wife,  as  well  as  another  army  surgeon  who  had  seen 
a  good  deal  of  the  cholera  in  India,  and  an  army  chaplain. 
Mr.  Mog,  who  held  an  appointment  in  the  Public  Debt 
Department,  also  came  to  live  at  the  hotel  with  his  wife  and 
children.  Curiously  enough,  they  had  been  at  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Bank  at  Alexandria  during  that  frightful  night 
of  fire  terminating  the  morrow  of  the  bombardment,  and 
had  marched  with  us  to  the  sea.  All  the  inmates  of  the 
place  at  that  moment  were  residents  in  the  country.  Only 
occasionally  had  we  a  visitor  from  Alexandria. 
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One  day  at  luncheon  I  found  beside  me  Mr.  Alderson  of 
the  firm  of  Allen,  Alderson,  and  Co.,  the  engineers.  He 
asked  me  to  put  an  advertisement  in  the  Egyptian  Gazette 
for  a  doctor  to  go  to  some  place  within  Baker  Pasha's  cordon, 
to  attend  to  sufferers  from  the  virulent  disease  which  was 
making  frightful  ravages,  stating  that  he  would  handsomely 
remunerate,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  any  qualified  man  who 
would  undertake  the  duty.  The  most  satisfactory  answer 
came  from  an  English  gentleman  named  Hooker,  who  was  not 
a  medical  man  but  a  chemist,  and  he  was  selected  for  the 
post.  Hooker,  with  great  pluck,  repaired  at  once  to  the 
scene  of  death;  and  remained  there,  rendering  inestimable 
service  at  great  personal  risk,  until  the  epidemic  was  at  an 
end. 

The  authorities  at  last  became  alive  to  the  inefficiency  of 
a  cordon  of  troops  to  restrict  an  outbreak  of  cholera  to  the 
particular  district  where  it  happened  to  first  make  its  appear- 
ance, when  a  death,  admitted  to  be  due  to  Asiatic  cholera, 
was  signalled  at  the  village  of  Ghizeh,  just  above  Cairo, 
whilst  Baker's  cordon  was  in  full  force.  IsTo  doubt  deaths 
from  the  same  cause  had  already  occurred  in  Cairo  itself, 
and  had  been  concealed,  for  in  a  very  brief  space  the  cholera 
morbus  was  raging  in  our  midst  with  terrific  fury. 

Cairo  is  a  most  foul  city.  It  stands  upon  the  accumulated 
filth  of  centuries.  It  has  no  drains,  and  engineers  report  that, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  fall,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any. 
The  Ismaelieh  quarter  where  the  wealthy  Europeans  live, 
with  its  spacious  avenues  and  handsome  residences  surrounded 
by  beautiful  gardens,  is  pleasant  enough ;  and  its  great  number 
of  trees  no  doubt  contribute  to  its  salubrity  by  absorbing 
the  impurities  of  the  soil.  But  even  the  Ismaelieh  quarter 
is  not  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  health. 
Cases  of  typhoid  fever  are  frequent.  Lady  Dufferin  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Nicolson,  when  residing  at  the  beautiful  Villa 
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Cattaoui,  were  struck  down  with  it.  Baker  Pasha  lost  a 
daughter  and  then  his  wife  by  the  same  disease.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  vast  city,  from  the  Esbekieh  to  the  Citadel,  is 
a  perfect  abomination;  and  at  intervals  of  a  few  years  some 
frightful  epidemic  breaks  out  which  makes  terrible  ravages 
among  the  native  population. 

This  was  what  happened  in  '83.  Very  few  of  the  Europeans 
who  remained  at  Cairo  were  attacked,  but  natives  died  in 
appalling  numbers.  When  the  calamity  was  at  its  height,  as 
many  as  1200  people  were  expiring  daily.  Several  of  the 
native  servants  at  the  hotel  who  slept  out  were  carried  off ; 
and  at  one  of  my  morning  calls  on  Sir  Edward  Malet  I 
learnt  that  his  native  gatekeeper  had  given  up  the  ghost  the 
previous  night.  It  was  the  same  at  many  private  houses. 
Europeans  escaped,  the  Arab  servants  succumbed.  The 
lightning  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  in  some  instances 
slew  its  wretched  victims  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  nature. 
We  had  one  example  of  this  in  a  young  English  soldier  be- 
longing to  the  military  foot  police,  who  was  on  duty  opposite 
Shepheard's.  It  was  extremely  hot,  but  he  found  protection 
from  the  sun  in  the  arcade  where  he  was  stationed.  At  two 
in  the  afternoon,  feeling  very  thirsty,  he  drank  a  quantity  of 
cold  water.  Within  an  hour  afterwards,  being  seized  with 
the  usual  symptoms,  he  was  assisted  to  a  hospital.  There  he 
got  worse,  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

.The  stoic-like  fortitude  with  which  the  Arabs  submitted 
to  this  frightful  scourge  was  amazing.  Their  religion,  we 
know,  teaches  them  to  accept  the  inevitable  without  a 
murmur,  and  they  acted  up  to  the  precepts  of  their  faith  with 
a  vengeance.  Mohammedans  do  not  screw  their  dead  up  in 
coffins.  They  place  the  corpse  in  a  long,  open  wooden  box, 
having  two  short  poles  protruding  from  each  end,  which  rest 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers,  and,  covering  the  top  with  a 
cashmere  shawl,  hurry  through  the  streets  to  the  cemetery, 
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chanting  prayers,  and  followed  by  the  mourners,  who 
generally  include  several  professional  weeping  women. 
Arrived  at  the  burial  ground  they  place  the  body  in  the 
grave,  which  is  invariably  a  sort  of  shallow  vault,  and  return 
home  with  the  box  and  shawl,  which  are  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  village  where  the  deceased  expired.  I  have 
often  met  a  sheikh  on  his  way  back  from  one  of  these  mourn- 
ful functions,  with  the  cashmere  shawl  that  had  served  to 
cover  the  victim  to  cholera  wound  round  his  own  neck, 
absolutely  indifferent  to  the  risk  he  was  incurring  of  catching 
the  disease  himself. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  had  no  doctors  to  attend  to  them  ; 
in  fact,  the  few  medical  men  who  remained  at  Cairo  were 
engaged  at  the  hospitals,  which  could  only  accommodate  a 
limited  number  of  privileged  patients.  The  masses  simply 
died  where  they  were  struck  down,  without  the  least  assist- 
ance being  given  them.  Indeed,  they  did  not  want  any  help, 
and  in  that  respect  were  very  much  like  the  Peculiar  People. 
All  firmly  believed  that  if  it  were  the  Almighty's  will  that 
they  should  die,  they  would  do  so ;  if  they  were  to  be  saved, 
they  would  recover,  without  any  intervention  from  the  out- 
side, and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  Doctors  and  physic  were 
alike  useless. 

Throughout  all  this  trying  time,  which  lasted  several 
months,  I  remained  at  my  post,  diligently  collecting  items 
of  news  for  the  Egyptian  Gazette,  which  consisted  almost  ex- 
clusively of  information  respecting  the  cholera.  The  native 
funerals  of  a  morning  were  so  numerous  that  frequently  my 
trap  would  get  blocked  by  them.  On  several  occasions  when 
further  progress  had  been  arrested  by  burial  parties  in  front 
of  me,  and  I  had  looked  behind,  in  view  of  taking  some 
side  thoroughfare,  it  was  only  to  perceive  other  funerals 
advancing  from  the  rear,  so  that  I  found  myself  sandwiched 
between    two    contingents    of   the    dead,   and    some    time 
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elapsed  before  I  could  get  free  from  this  not  very  pleasant 
society. 

Every  evening  I  called  at  the  office  of  the  Sanitary  Board, 
and  there  was  allowed  to  take  a  seat  among  the  doctors,  at  a 
long  table  covered  with  green  baize,  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
day,  and  make  a  note  of  the  appalling  number  of  deaths  that 
had  occurred  during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours.  An 
aftable  little  Turk,  a  Pasha,  whose  name  I  do  not  recall,  but 
whom  I  knew  very  well,  and  who  spoke  English  with  remark- 
able facility,  presided  over  the  meeting.  He  was  a  fully 
qualified  man,  holding  a  diploma  from  the  faculty  at  Aix  in 
France,  but  utterly  incapable.  Nevertheless,  he  held  the  post 
of  physician  to  the  Khedive,  and  years  later  when  poor 
Tewfik  fell  ill  and  came  to  a  fatal  and  very  sudden  end,  his 
treatment  of  the  patient  occasioned  some  very  caustic  com- 
ments on  the  part  of  European  colleagues,  who  were  called  in 
when  it  was  unfortunately  too  late  to  do  any  good. 

The  figures  issued  every  evening  with  unblushing  com- 
posure by  this  board  of  medical  men  were  purely  fantastical. 
At  the  height  of  the  epidemic  I  arranged  to  have  all  the 
funerals  counted,  several  days  in  succession,  by  men  posted 
in  different  parts  of  the  city ;  and  when  the  Sanitary  Board 
were  giving  out  the  number  of  deaths  at  between  six  and 
eight  hundred,  my  private  information  showed  close  upon 
twelve  hundred,  and  I  have  no  doubt  some  were  missed. 
After  the  disease  had  been  raging  at  the  capital  for  some 
weeks,  orders  were  issued  and  arrangements  made  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  and  disinfect  the  houses  where  persons  had  died ;  but 
these  measures  could  only  be  carried  out  in  dwellings  inhabited 
by  Europeans,  and  among  the  more  needy  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. When  deaths  occurred  at  the  residences  of  well-to-do 
Egyptians  they  were  concealed,  and  the  corpses  buried  in  the 
gardens  in  the  dead  of  night. 

The  village  of  Boulak,  which  Kes  just  behind  Shepheard's 
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Hotel  and  the  jSTew  Hotel,  and  extends  to  the  bank  of  the 
iSTile,  was  a  perfect  hotbed  of  infection.     In  one  quarter,  full 
of  tumble-down  wooden  shanties  densely  populated  by  the 
poorest  class  of  Arabs,  the  disease  claimed  its  prey  in  every 
family.      The  mortality  at  last  became  so  great   that  the 
authorities,  in  the  greatest  alarm,  determined  to  have  the 
place  evacuated,  and  send  the  inhabitants  to  camp  in  the 
desert.     A  large  force  of  Baker's  police  was  despatched  to 
the  spot  to  compel  the  people  to  quit  their  abodes,  but  their 
efforts  to  command  obedience  proved  fruitless.     The  poverty- 
stricken  creatures  clung  to  their  pestiferous  hovels  with  a 
tenacity  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  .overcome  without 
using  extreme  violence,  and  the  Prefect  of  Police,  to  attain 
his  end,  at  last  had  recourse  to  the  same  drastic  measure 
as  had  proved  so  effectual  in  clearing  the  Mohammed  Ali 
Square   at  Alexandria   of  the   mass   of  wooden   structures 
erected  there  after  the  fire.     He  set  the  quarter  alight,  and 
in  a  twinkling  created  a  huge  blaze.     The  wretched  people, 
driven  from  their  filthy  homes  by  the  flames,  broke  away 
from  the  police,  who  were  endeavouring  to  keep  them  together 
for  the  purpose  of  escorting  them  to  disinfection  in  the  dry 
air  of  the  sandy  waste,  and  streaming  into  the  best  part  of 
the  city  in  a  ragged  multitude,  with  their  bundles  of  linen, 
their  soiled  mattresses,  their  pots  and  pans,  and  old  stools, 
bivouacked  in  all  the  available  open  spaces. 

In  the  midst  of  the  calamity,  the  Khedive,  who  was  at 
Eas-el-Tin  Palace  at  Alexandria  for  the  summer,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  Sir  Edward  Malet,  came  up  to  Cairo  to  gain 
popularity  by  visiting  the  sick  at  the  civil  and  military 
hospitals.  I  called  at  Ismaelieh  Palace  after  dinner  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival,  and  when  some  native  gentlemen  who 
were  with  him  had  taken  their  departure,  was  shown  upstairs. 
Tewfik  welcomed  me  with  great  affability,  which,  perhaps, 
was  not  entirely  disinterested.     He  wanted  to  know  all  about 
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the  prevailing  epidemic,  what  the  Government  doctors  had 
been  doing,  whether  I  had  remained  at  Cairo  the  whole  time, 
and  concluded  by  inquiring,  with  a  laugh,  whether  I  was 
afraid.  I  answered  as  I  should,  making  rather  light  of  the 
peril  so  far  as  persons  in  a  good  condition  of  life  were  con- 
cerned, but  I  did  not  disguise  the  fact  that  we  all  carried  our 
lives  in  our  hands,  and  that  every  one  naturally  was  full  of 
anxiety.  Then  he  commented  on  the  cowardice  displayed  by 
people  of  good  position  in  running  away  just  when  they 
should  have  remained  in  the  country  to  set  an  example, 
and  telling  me  that  he  intended  visiting  the  hospitals  next 
day  to  see  the  patients,  asked  me  if  I  thought  there  would 
be  much  danger.  I  saw  that  I  was  in  for  a  good  thing,  in 
a  journalistic  sense,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  said 
that  I  would  go  also ;  and  as  to  the  risk,  remarked  that  there 
would  probably  be  less  danger  within  the  hospitals  than  with- 
out, owing  to  the  disinfectants  employed  in  the  buildings. 

Next  morning  I  was  at  the  palace  at  8  o'clock,  and  half 
an  hour  later  accompanied  the  Khedive  and  a  small  following 
to  Kasr-el-Ain  Hospital,  and  from  there  drove  to  the  hospital 
at  Abbassieh.  The  Khedive  behaved  very  pluckily  through- 
out, but  in  the  wards  we  visited  there  were  no  really 
dangerous  cases.  Most  of  the  patients  we  saw  were  con- 
valescents, persons  from  the  households  of  the  Pashas  and 
Beys,  who  had  been  lightly  attacked.  An  inquiry  on  my 
part  as  to  the  treatment  followed,  elicited  the  information 
that  the  sick  were  dosed  with  chlorodyne  and  similar  drugs, 
that  they  were  given  frictions,  hot  baths,  were  rolled  up  in 
warm  blankets,  and  had  heated  bricks  applied  to  the  soles  of 
their  bare  feet.  Very  few  recovered.  Those  who  did,  owed 
their  lives  more  to  their  strong  constitution  and  to  the  fact 
of  the  disease  not  having  attacked  them  in  a  very  virulent 
form,  than  anything  else.  I  never  heard  of  the  salt-water 
cure  being  tried,  which  was  invented  by  our  doctors  in  India 
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as  far  back  as  '34,  and  came  into  full  use  at  Hamburg  during 
the  appalling  epidemic  of  '92,  when  half  the  people  treated 
in  that  way  were  saved. 

The  Egyptian  Sanitary  Board,  backed  up  by  the  French 
newspapers  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  cholera  on  this  occasion  was  brought  from  India  by 
an  Arab  fireman  who  ran  away  from  his  ship  at  Port  Said, 
and  from  there  made  his  way  to  Damietta,  where  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease.  But  this  was  only  a  fairy  tale  due  to 
the  inventive  faculty  of  Johnny  Crapaud.  When  I  mentioned 
the  story  to  Sir  William  Hunter,  who  had  been  despatched 
to  Cairo  by  our  Foreign  Office  and  brought  with  him  several 
qualified  English  doctors  to  assist  the  multitude  of  sick,  he 
simply  laughed  at  the  idea.  I  had  more  than  one  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  with  this  eminent  physician.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  germs  of  the  disease  had  existed  in  Egypt  for 
years — in  fact,  from  the  time  of  previous  epidemics  of  the 
same  sort.  That  they  had  there  found  pleasant  quarters, 
amply  supplied  with  all  that  was  required  to  favour  a 
vigorous  development — that  is  to  say,  an  accumulation  of 
filth,  along  with  foul  air,  bad  drainage,  impure  water,  and  a 
total  absence  of  any  sanitary  precautions,  so  that  they  were 
all  ready  to  burst  into  vitality  and  play  havoc  with  man- 
kind. 

The  gasworks  at  Cairo  are  in  the  hands  of  a  French  com- 
pany, who  many  years  ago  obtained  a  concession  to  light  the 
city  and  supply  private  houses.  At  the  time  of  this  outbreak 
of  cholera  the  company  had  a  quantity  of  tar  on  their  hands 
which  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with,  and  they  cleverly 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  it,  A  sug- 
gestion was  forthwith  made  to  the  sanitary  authorities  by 
ostensibly  disinterested  individuals  that  it  would  be  a 
capital  thing  to  purify  the  air  with  great  tar  bonfires.  The 
Bos]phore   Egyptien   took    the    matter   up,   a   newspaper   at 
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Alexandria  followed  suit,  the  members  of  the  Sanitary  Board 
were  won  over.  Then  came  the  inquiry — Where  could  the 
tar  be  procured?  Some  one  mentioned  the  gasworks,  and 
the  trick  was  played.  Forthwith  huge  tar  bonfires  were 
lighted  in  all  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  European 
quarter,  and  kept  burning  incessantly  until  the  gasworks 
had  used  up  all  their  surplus  stock  of  tar,  the  dense,  black 
smoke  choking  the  people  as  it  ascended  in  great  spiral 
columns  towards  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  flames  frightening 
the  horses,  who  were  quite  unaccustomed  to  this  strange 
sight.  The  army  surgeon  at  Shepheard's  who  had  gained 
experience  of  the  cholera  in  India,  approved  the  idea.  His 
view  was  that  if  the  bonfires  did  no  good  they  did  no  harm, 
and  were  useful  in  the  sense  that  they  cheered  up  the  people. 
This  gentleman  had  rather  peculiar  ideas  of  the  disease  for  a 
medical  man.  He  pretended  that  it  was  in  the  air,  and 
affirmed  that  when  the  epidemic  first  made  its  appearance 
at  the  capital,  almost  all  the  birds  had  disappeared, — a  state- 
ment which  I  in  no  way  feel  inclined  to  endorse. 

Among  the  hideous  sights  that  I  witnessed  whilst  the 
epidemic  was  raging  at  its  height  was  the  inside  of  the  mad- 
house at  Abbassieh.  I  had  been  down  at  our  cavalry  and 
artillery  camp,  and  finding  the  door  of  this  building  ajar, 
went  in  quite  by  chance  in  the  company  of  one  of  Sir  William 
Hunter's  doctors  and  Colonel  Taylor  of  the  19th  Hussars, 
who  two  years  later  was  very  suddenly  carried  off  by  liver 
complaint  at  the  Citadel  Hospital.  This  madhouse  proved 
the  most  squalid  den  of  misery  that  I  ever  had  the  fate 
to  be  in.  It  consisted  of  a  large,  isolated  square  structure, 
rising  no  higher  than  a  ground  floor,  with  a  courtyard 
in  the  centre,  flanked  by  general  rooms  and  small  cells 
on  three  sides,  whilst  on  the  other  were  the  quarters  of  the 
porter  and  attendants.  The  stench  was  so  overpowering 
that  the  colonel,  who  had  seen  a  lot  of  service  and  rough 
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campaigning  in  his  time,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  upset  at  a 
trifle,  became  quite  ill ;  and  declaring,  after  a  very  brief  inspec- 
tion of  the  scene,  that  he  could  stand  the  place  no  longer, 
hurried  away  into  the  open  air  with  his  pocket-handkerchief 
to  his  lips.  The  doctor  and  I,  who  had  stronger  stomachs, 
took  advantage  of  being  allowed  a  free  run  over  the  building 
to  thoroughly  investigate  its  most  secluded  corners  in  all 
their  fetid  horror  and  abomination. 

In  one  of  the  female  wards  which  had  the  door  open,  a 
score  or  so  of  native  women  were  behaving  like  raging 
maniacs.  In  a  perfect  frenzy,  no  doubt  at  the  sight  of 
strangers  in  unfamiliar  dress,  they  yelled  and  clawed  the  air 
with  parted  fingers  like  perfect  furies.  It  was  as  much  as 
we  could  do  to  prevent  them  making  a  rush  at  us  to  claw 
our  faces  by  threatening  them  with  our  sticks.  Hard  by,  in 
a  Turkish  bath,  used  as  a  mortuary  on  the  emergency,  we 
discovered  two  corpses  on  the  ground.  Lifting  the  bits  of 
cotton  cloth  covering  their  faces  we  found  both  were  women. 
The  cholera  morbus  had  been  having  free  scope  in  that  mad- 
house since  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak.  One  of  the 
attendants,  whom  a  good  bagsheesh  had  made  communicative, 
told  us  that  nearly  a  hundred  patients  had  died  since  the 
disease  first  invaded  the  building,  and  had  been  taken  out 
for  burial  by  night  so  as  to  keep  the  mortality  secret. 

Next  day  I  wrote  a  long  article  for  the  Egyptian  Gazette^ 
describing,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  the  hideous  scene 
I  had  witnessed.  When  the  paper  came  out  with  the 
account  of  this  hotbed  of  filth  and  disease  in  the  centre  of 
our  cavalry  and  artillery  camp,  the  sensation  had  no  limit. 
The  director  of  the  madhouse  did  the  only  thing  he  could 
do.  He  arranged  with  Paul  Giraud  to  publish  an  article 
in  the  Bosphore  Egyptien,  denouncing  my  account  of  the 
state  of  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Abbassieh  as  a  pure  inven- 
tion.    I  was  not  a  bit  surprised  at  this,  and  immediately 
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went  one  better.  Without  delay  I  found  Colonel  Taylor  and 
the  doctor,  and  got  each  of  them  to  write  me  a  letter  saying 
that  far  from  there  being  any  exaggeration  in  what  I  had 
published,  my  description  of  the  place,  which  both  had 
visited  in  my  company,  was  pale  in  comparison  with  its  real 
condition.  These  statements  being  printed  with  only  two 
brief  lines  of  heading  in  the  ensuing  issue  of  the  Egy]ptian 
Gazette,  settled  the  affair  so  far  as  the  truth  of  my  discovery 
was  concerned.  We  heard  no  more  from  Borelli's  unscrupu- 
lous news-sheet,  which  lived  on  misrepresentations,  but  both 
the  colonel  and  the  doctor  were  called  over  the  coals  by  their 
respective  chiefs  for  taking  part  in  the  matter,  which  seemed 
grossly  unfair.  The  authorities  themselves  having  had  the 
asylum  inspected  at  the  urgent  command  of  the  Khedive, 
reported  that  it  was  just  as  I  had  stated.  The  Egyptian 
doctor  in  charge  found  himself  dismissed,  which  was  no 
more  than  he  deserved ;  and  the  building,  after  being  over- 
hauled and  disinfected,  was  placed  under  new  management. 

When  the  Mle  rose  in  the  summer  the  cholera,  which  by 
then  had  pretty  well  worn  itself  out,  disappeared  from  the 
capital,  as  had  been  predicted  by  persons  who  had  witnessed 
previous  epidemics  of  the  same  kind.  But  in  the  meanwhile 
the  disease  had  broken  out  at  Alexandria,  and  although  it 
took  a  much  less  virulent  form  at  the  commercial  centre 
than  at  Cairo,  a  regular  panic  occurred  among  what  remained 
of  the  European  population  as  soon  as  the  first  deaths  were 
announced. 

Some  of  these  addle  -  headed  people  formed  themselves 
into  a  Vigilance  Committee,  by  what  authority  no  one  could 
ever  tell,  and  immediately  a  person  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
taken  ill  he  was  forcibly  removed  to  the  cholera  wards  by 
their  orders.  The  house  where  he  had  been  living  was  placed 
in  quarantine,  a  guard  was  set  there,  and  no  one  allowed 
to  leave  the  place.      One  poor   Englishwoman  who  let  out 
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lodgings,  and  who  was  known  to  be  of  intemperate  habits, 
was  dragged  in  this  way  to  quarantine,  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol.  She  pleaded  in  vain  that  she  was  only- 
suffering  from  "a  drop  too  much,"  but  the  Arabs  sent  by 
this  Vigilance  Committee  to  her  house  none  the  less  carried 
her  off,  and  she  eventually  caught  the  disease  at  the  hospital, 
where  she  died. 


CHAPTEK  XVIII 

THE   "  TIMES   OF   EGYPT  " 

I  EEMAINED  with  the  Egyptian  Gazette  three  years,  and  was 
then  dismissed  at  a  moment's  notice  for  alleged  neglect  of  duty 
in  regard  to  the  account  of  one  of  the  battles  outside  Suakim. 
The  bare  news  of  a  British  victory  had  reached  Alexandria  by 
private  telegram,  before  we  had  any  intimation  at  Cairo  of 
what  had  taken  place.  I  had  been  informed  by  telegram 
from  Philip,  who  sat  fuming  in  his  office,  that  we  had 
defeated  the  enemy,  but  although  I  called  on  General  Sir 
Frederick  Stephenson,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
Army  of  Occupation,  on  Colonel  Lome  Campbell,  his  private 
secretary,  on  General  Sir  James  Dormer,  Chief  of  the  Staff, 
and  others,  I  could  get  no  confirmation  of  the  news,  much 
less  any  details.  The  despatch  at  last  arrived  late  in  the 
evening,  and  having  the  good  luck  to  catch  General  Stevenson 
with  it  in  his  hand,  just  as  he  was  leaving  his  house  on  his 
way  to  Lord  Cromer,  he  read  me  some  extracts  by  the  light 
of  a  street  lamp,  and  promised  to  let  me  copy  the  document 
later  on,  if  I  would  wait  for  him  at  the  Club.  I  waited 
there,  but  in  vain.  The  General  slipped  out  the  back  way. 
Even  had  I  caught  him  again  it  would  have  been  too  late  to 
do  anything  that  night,  and  as  it  was,  the  whole  thing  was 
telegraphed  by  me  to  Alexandria  early  the  following  morning. 
Our  subsidy  from  the   Egyptian  Government   had   been 
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swept  away  in  tlie  general  reduction  of  expenditure;  the 
Khedive  Ismael  had  not  repeated  that  welcome  gift  of  £1500, 
and  although  Max  Lavison  had  inquired  what  sum  would  be 
accepted  for  the  active  support  of  the  paper  in  Ismael's 
interest,  the  £5000  a  year  asked  as  subsidy,  with  £15,000 
indemnity  in  the  event  of  suppression  by  the  Government, 
had  been  considered  prohibitive.  No  doubt  this  falling  off 
in  the  income  of  the  paper  had  something  to  do  with  my  dis- 
missal, particularly  as  my  employer  managed  afterwards  to  get 
a  man  in  Government  service  to  succeed  me  at  less  than  half 
the  remuneration  I  had  been  receiving.  The  Agency  gave  no 
subsidy,  there  being  no  cash  available  for  that  purpose.  But 
Lord  Cromer,  the  military  chiefs,  and  the  English  function- 
aries in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  supplied  all 
the  information  they  could  whilst  keeping  the  news  back 
from  the  other  local  papers,  which  was  a  very  good  equivalent 
for  a  cash  payment. 

Some  three  months  before  my  dismissal  I  felt  there  was 
an  inclination  to  find  fault  with  me,  although  I  had  never 
relaxed  in  energy,  and  as  the  result  of  some  trifling  mis- 
understanding had  spontaneously  offered  to  terminate  my 
engagement  at  a  specified  time,  an  offer  that  had  been 
rejected  with  many  protestations  of  goodwill.  Philip  had 
not  then  found  my  successor.  But  a  friend  who  knew  my 
employer  better  than  myself  had  warned  me  that  as  I  had  no 
agreement,  he  would  not  fail  to  turn  me  adrift  as  soon  as 
ever  he  felt  he  could  do  without  me,  and  I  had  most  carefully 
preserved  all  Mr.  Philip's  letters. 

There  had  been  one  attempt  at  reconciliation  before  the 
trial  came  on,  brought  about  without  my  knowledge  by  the 
good-natured  offices  of  my  old  friend  Sarafian.  Philip  had 
then  written  to  my  lawyer  to  say  that  if  I  would  promise  to 
be  "  more  diligent  in  future  "  he  would  overlook  what  had 
passed,  and  reinstate  me  in  my  position.     Had  it  not  been 
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for  my  lawyer  I  should  most  certainly  have  fallen  into  that 
trap.  For  trap  it  was.  My  able  legal  adviser  pointed  out 
to  me  that  if  I  accepted  this  condition  I  might  find  myself 
dismissed  again  later  on,  and  then  my  employer  would  come 
into  court  with  the  statement  that  he  had  already  pardoned 
me  once,  but  could  not  do  so  again.  So  a  reply  was  sent  to 
the  defendant  stating  that  as  I  could  not  admit  that  I  had 
neglected  my  duty  in  the  past,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
promise  that  I  would  be  more  diligent  in  the  future.  That 
letter  remained  unanswered,  and  so  put  an  end  to  Sarafian's 
friendly  effort  to  mend  matters. 

There  had  been  no  neglect  of  duty.  I  proved  this,  up  to 
the  hilt,  in  an  action  I  brought  in  the  Consular  Court  to 
recover  damages  in  lieu  of  notice.  Mr.  Charles  Eoyle  was 
my  lawyer,  and  Sir  Charles  Cookson,  by  mutual  consent,  sat 
as  judge  and  jury.  The  trial  lasted  two  days.  I  was  kept 
in  the  witness-box  under  examination,  cross-examination,  and 
re-examination  for  the  whole  of  the  first  day.  It  was  admitted 
that  I  was  a  special  political  correspondent  and  confidential 
agent,  and  £16  had  been  paid  into  court  in  satisfaction  of  all 
claim.  The  defendant  acknowledged  that  in  dispensing  with 
my  services  he  had  been  influenced  by  other  reasons  apart 
from  my  alleged  neglect,  and  mentioned  •  my  difference  with 
Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd.  Sir  Charles  Cookson,  at  the  end  of  a  very 
elaborate  judgment,  said  : — 

"  The  whole  case  of  the  defendant  fails.  There  has  been 
no  neglect  of  duty  such  as  I,  sitting  here  as  judge  and  jury, 
consider  sufficient."  And  looking  upon  me,  by  reason  of 
my  important  duties,  as  a  yearly  servant  who  could  not  be 
dismissed  at  a  moment's  notice,  he  awarded  me  a  year's  salary 
and  costs,  less  my  allowance  for  expenses.  As  some  months 
of  the  year  had  passed  for  which  I  had  been  paid,  I  received 
the  balance  which  came  to  a  matter  of  £200.  An  application 
for  a  stay  of  execution  was  refused. 
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That  judgment  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Egyptian  Gazette, 
but  Philip  managed  to  scrape  the  money  together,  and  in  a 
few  days  brought  it  into  court. 

At  the  time  my  connection  was  so  abruptly  severed  with 
the  Egyptian  Gazette  I  had  left  Shepheard's,  and  was  living 
in  a  delightful  little  villa  in  the  Shoubra  Avenue,  standing 
in  a  large  garden  well  stocked  with  lemon  and  orange  trees. 
I  had  never  had  a  moment's  rest  since  I  came  into  the 
country,  and  it  was  in  this  charming  abode  that  I  enjoyed 
my  enforced,  but  well  -  deserved  and  welcome,  holiday  at 
Philip's  expense.  Aware  that  my  £200  would  not  last  for 
ever,  I  made  sorties  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  an  ancient 
massive  mansion  in  Old  Cairo,  where  resided  Eiaz  Pasha,  the 
most  able  of  all  Egypt's  public  men,  and  there  gave  English 
lessons  to  his  son,  Mahmoud  Bey  Eiaz,  a  clever  young  man 
in  the  Egyptian  civil  service,  who  was  then  secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  has  since  filled  more  important 
posts,  and  risen  to  the  grade  of  Pasha.  I  well  remember  his 
father,  the  Minister,  coming  in  one  day  whilst  we  were 
reading  Macaulay's  Essays,  which  I  deemed  as  good  an 
example  of  English  as  I  could  place  before  him,  and  roundly 
admonishing  my  pupil  for  his  want  of  application  to  his 
studies,  telling  us  that  when  he  was  over  forty  years  of  age, 
and  had  all  the  cares  of  State  and  family  to  claim  his  atten- 
tion, he  had  set  himself  to  master  the  French  tongue,  and 
had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  because  he  understood  that  the 
language  was  necessary  to  him  in  his  daily  intercourse  with 
foreigners. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  autumn  that  I  joined  Mr.  Beaman 
as  sub-editor  of  the  Times  of  Egypt  My  salary  was  £25  a 
month,  not  £50,  as  he  mentions  in  his  book.  Perhaps  the 
mistake  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  held  his  acceptance  for  £50, 
in  lieu  of  two  months'  salary  in  arrear,  at  the  time  the  publi- 
cation of  the  paper  under  his  management  ceased.     At  the 
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time  the  Times  of  Egypt  blossomed  into  existence  Beaman 
was  living  at  the  residence  of  Ali  Pasha  Fehmi,  one  of 
the  officers  banished  with  Arabi  to  Ceylon.  This  Ali  Pasha 
Fehmi  had  married  a  lady  from  the  harem  of  the  Khedive 
Ismael,  which  was  considered  a  great  honour.  Broadley  had 
defended  this  man  along  with  the  others;  and  when  Broadley 
left  Egypt  Beaman  took  his  place  as  mandatary  of  the 
prisoner's  wife.  A  contention  had  arisen  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  their  real  estate,  which  was  claimed  by 
the  State  Attorney  in  virtue  of  the  Khedivial  decree  con- 
fiscating all  the  property  of  the  ostracised  men.  The  Pasha's 
wife  pretended  that  the  place  belonged  to  her,  as  forming 
part  of  her  dowry,  and  Beaman,  the  mandatary,  being  a 
European,  and  more  particularly  an  Englishman,  had  been 
put  in  possession  in  order  to  resist  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Egyptian  Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  held  the 
place  for  two  or  three  years,  when  I  believe  a  compromise 
was  arrived  at,  the  property  being  sold  and  each  of  the  claim- 
ants taking  half  the  proceeds.  This  delightful  abode  was 
situated  just  opposite  Arabi's  old  residence,  and  close  to  the 
Ministries.  At  the  entrance,  on  each  side  of  an  imposing 
gateway,  were  the  stables.  The  house  stood  at  the  end  of  a 
large  garden.  On  the  ground  floor  were  the  offices  of  the 
newspaper  and  the  press-room.  Beaman  occupied  quite  a 
palatial  flat  upstairs,  where  on  one  occasion  he  gave  a  grand 
ball. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  newspapers  in  Egypt  may  be 
getting  on  at  present,  but  no  one  who  has  not  done  it  can 
imagine  the  difficulty  of  bringing  one  out  in  the  days  of 
which  I  am  writing.  The  Times  of  Egypt  was  only  a  small 
sheet,  but  it  gave  us  no  end  of  trouble,  which  was  entirely 
due  to  the  incapacity  of  the  compositors  and  printer.  All 
the  good  men  were  already  employed  by  the  Bosphore 
Egyptieriy  the  Egyptian  Gazette,  the  Pliare  d' Alexandrie,  the 
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Messagiere  Egyziano,  and  we  had  to  put  up  with  the  riff-raff 
of  the  calling  who  had  been  dismissed  as  worse  than  useless 
from  every  European  printing  office  in  the  country.  They 
were  a  regular  polygenous  crew — Greeks,  Germans,  French, 
Armenians,  Arabs,  Maltese.  Not  one  of  them  understood  a 
word  of  English,  or  had  any  idea  of  deciphering  handwriting, 
unless  it  was  written  like  copperplate.  They  had  no  notion 
of  the  most  elementary  part  of  the  trade,  and  the  hideous 
mistakes  they  made  were  enough  to  make  one  shudder. 
Constantly  when  "  stet "  happened  to  be  written  on  the 
margin  of  a  proof  to  intimate  that  something  which  had  been 
deleted  was  to  stand,  they  would  set  the  word  in  the  text. 
Another  of  their  favourite  games  was  to  place  the  semicolon 
bang  up  against  the  last  letter  of  a  word  instead  of  separat- 
ing the  two  by  a  space.  But  such  stupid  faults  as  these 
were  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  appalling  multitude  of 
mistakes  in  spelling.  We  never  had  less  than  four  or  five 
proofs  to  read,  and  then  when  the  paper  came  up  in  page 
there  never  failed  to  be  more  corrections  to  make,  and  when 
it  finally  came  out  it  was  still  full  of  blunders. 

The  foreman  hailed  from  Malta.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
slovenly  jobbing  printer  who  had  a  small  printing  office  of 
his  own  at  Cairo,  consisting  of  odds  and  ends  in  the  way  of 
rubbish  picked  up  here  and  there.  This  young  man  proved 
but  a  trifle  more  capable  than  the  compositors  he  had  under 
him.  Beaman  had  taken  him  as  a  makeshift,  there  being  no 
more  able  man  available.  A  part  of  his  duty  consisted  in 
putting  the  paper  into  page.  Sometimes  when  the  pages 
failed  to  make  their  appearance,  after  all  the  proofs  had  been 
returned  a  good  deal  longer  than  I  considered  sulB&cient,  I 
would  repair  to  the  press-room,  and  there  find  this  wretched 
being  standing  before  his  imposing -stone,  which  was  a 
beautiful  piece  of  gray  marble,  all  of  a  tremble,  clinging  like 
grim  death  to  a  packet  of  type  which  he  held  with  his  ten 
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fingers  at  a  few  inches  from  the  imposing  surface,  neither 
daring  to  put  it  back  whence  he  had  taken  it,  nor  to  place  it 
in  the  chase,  where  it  should  have  been,  and  courting  the 
inevitable  result  of  his  hesitation — "pie," — which  for  the 
information  of  the  uninitiated  I  may  explain  means  type 
in  a  confused  heap. 

To  touch  up  Beaman's  French,  which,  although  faultless,  was 
perhaps  sometimes  just  a  trifle  Anglican  in  style,  and  also  to 
correct  the  French  proofs,  we  had  a  Belgian.  He  was  a  very 
able  and  nice  young  fellow  who  had  got  stranded  in  Egypt. 
I  had  met  him  first  at  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  abortive  in- 
surrection against  the  Turks,  when  he  was  acting  as  secretary 
to  Count  Pennazzi,  a  daring  Garibaldian,  whom  I  mention  in 
my  Reminiscences  of  a  Bashi  -Bazouk.  This  young  proof-reader 
had  one  fault,  which  proved  most  inconvenient.  From  time 
to  time  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  on  the  spree,  and  after 
these  very  agitated  evenings  became  so  ill  that  he  had  to 
remain  in  bed  for  several  days.  Sometimes  he  sent  us  down 
a  doctor's  certificate,  sometimes  he  sent  nothing  at  all.  But 
whichever  course  he  adopted,  he  failed  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, and  we  had  to  get  on  as  best  we  could  without  him, 
until  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  come  back  to  duty,  when  he 
turned  up  smiling  and  well,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
went  on  working  steadily  until  he  broke  out  again.  In 
Europe  this  sort  of  behaviour  would  not  have  happened  twice ; 
but  in  Egypt  you  have  to  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of  irregu- 
larity, particularly  when  you  happen  to  be  conducting  a 
newspaper,  and  work  with  the  implements  you  find  at  hand, 
however  unsatisfactory  they  may  be,  for  there  is  little  or  no 
choice.     You  must  grin  and  bear  it,  as  the  saying  goes. 

Besides  publishing  the  Times  of  Egypt,  we  undertook  to 
do  general  printing.  But  we  were  not  properly  fitted  out  for 
that  kind  of  business.  Nevertheless,  when  Colonel  Clarke, 
the  able  officer  who  translated  the  official  account  of  the 
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Franco-German  War  by  the  Prussian  Grand  General  Stafi', 
and  has  otherwise  distinguished  himself,  came  to  us  with  a 
voluminous  schedule  of  prices  to  be  paid  for  contractors'  work, 
Beaman  took  the  job  on  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  I 
could  see  at  a  glance  that  we  were  incapable  of  doing  it ;  but 
we  had  a  try,  and  I  believe  we  actually  printed  eight  pages. 
The  remainder  stood  staring  us  in  the  face  for  some  days. 
We.  had  come  to  a  lot  of  complicated  matter,  and  were 
without  sufficient  figures  and  the  proper  rules  to  set  it  up, 
but  Beaman,  after  a  little  reflection,  was  quite  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  had  the  MS.  packed  up,  and  sent  off  to  that 
miaster  in  the  art  of  typography,  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Tuer,  of 
the  Leadenhall  Press,  who,  with  gratifying  rapidity,  returned 
the  book  printed  in  the  correct  style,  without,  I  believe,  a 
single  mistake,  and  bearing  our  own  imprint — The  Britannia 
Press,  Cairo.  I  know  the  military  authorities  were  delighted  at 
the  way  we  did  the  job,  and  paid  the  handsome  total  of  the 
invoice  without  a  murmur,  remarking  at  the  same  time 
that  the  work  was  "as  good  as  you  could  get  done  at 
home." 

Beaman  had  chosen  a  very  favourable  moment  to  bring 
out  the  Times  of  Egypt,  which  was  just  when  the  Gordon 
Eelief  Expedition  came  from  England  to  commence  its 
journey  up  the  Nile.  By  the  time  that  expedition  returned 
to  Cairo  the  Times  of  Egypt  was  in  Queer  Street.  The  paper 
had  been  started  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  indi- 
cated in  a  previous  chapter.  There  was  some  capital  to 
purchase  a  moderate  plant,  including  a  couple  of  good 
machines,  one  of  which,  a  beautiful  German  article,  which 
had  cost  Prince  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  brother  of  Princess  Nazli, 
£400,  I  got  quite  new  for  a  quarter  of  that  sum.  The 
capital  having  been  sunk  in  machinery  and  type,  the  paper 
had  to  be  worked  on  the  subscriptions  and  daily  sales.  The 
former  were  swallowed  up  long  before  they  became  renewable, 
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and  the  net  produce  of  the  copies  the  boys  got  rid  of  in  the 
streets  proved  insufficient  to  pay  the  way. 

Whilst  the  Times  of  Egypt  had  been  struggling  to  make 
itself  a  paying  concern,  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  and  Son  had 
completed  their  contract  with  the  War  Office.  The  troops 
had  been  personally  conducted  over  the  second  cataract,  and 
our  popular  tourist  agency  had  netted  a  nice  little  profit  of 
between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  I  happen  to  know  the  approximate  figure,  because 
Mr.  A.  Kostowich  Bey,  the  manager  in  Egypt,  had  an  agree- 
ment with  the  firm,  who  gave  him  10  per  cent  on  the 
amount  made  out  of  the  Egyptian  business,  and  he  told  me 
that  although  all  the  accounts  connected  with  the  expedition 
had  not  then  been  made  up,  he  anticipated  encashing  some- 
thing like  £60,000  or  £70,000  for  his  share,  but  it  might  be 
a  little  more  or  a  little  less.  When  Mr.  Eostowich  Bey  had 
drawn  his  money,  he  at  once  started  an  opposition  business. 

Mr.  John  Mason  Cook  might  now  be  occasionally  found 
on  Shepheard's  balcony  enjoying  a  well-deserved  rest,  and  it 
was  there  that  my  chief  buttonholed  him  with  the  suggestion 
that  he  should  put  a  small  part  of  his  newly-acquired  wealth 
into  newspaper  speculation  by  becoming  a  part-proprietor  of 
the  Times  of  Egypt.  But  Mr.  John  Cook  was  too  knowing. 
He  did  not  believe  in  newspaper  enterprise  in  Egypt.  He 
told  Beaman  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  fall  in  with  his 
views,  that  he  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  newspapers, 
and  knew  nothing  about  their  management  apart  from  his 
own  Excursionist,  and  that  he  did  not  contemplate  embarking 
in  any  journalistic  venture  either  at  home  or  abroad.  It  was 
shortly  after  this  that  the  Times  of  Egypt  came  out  one  day 
with  a  paragraph  in  large  type  announcing  its  own  demise. 

But  apart  from  Mr.  John  Mason  Cook,  there  were  other 
Englishmen  in  Egypt  who  had  been  making  fortunes  since 
the  occupation,  although  none  of  them  had  attained  such  a 
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colossal  total  as  over  half  a  million  of  money.  Two  of  these 
gentlemen  I,  so  to  say,  had  up  my  sleeve.  One  was  Johnny 
Eees,  in  whose  company,  it  will  be  remembered,  I  had  visited 
the  battlefield  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  had  ridden  up  to  Cairo. 
He  had  been  supplying  the  troops  with  Odessa  beef,  and  had 
made  some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  at  the  game.  The 
other  was  Mr.  A.  H.  Eowe,  who  had  secured  nearly  all  the 
contracts  in  connection  with  Baker  Pasha's  police  force, 
besides  having  been  engaged  in  other  lucrative  business.  At 
my  suggestion  these  two  gentlemen  purchased  the  Britannia 
Press  and  the  Times  of  Egyjjt,  and  I  went  in  as  editor  and 
manager.  We  paid  more  than  we  should  have  done,  as  I 
unfortunately  found  a  sort  of  competitor  in  Jablin  the  printer. 
He  had  sold  his  own  printing  office  to  Serriere,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  cholera  scare  had  fled  with  his  family  to  France, 
where  he  had  invested  his  money  in  a  house.  Eeturning  to 
Cairo  when  the  epidemic  had  died  out,  and  having  nothing  to 
do,  I  advised  Beaman  to  make  him  foreman  in  the  place 
of  the  wretched  Maltese  printer. 

Jablin  knew  his  business  thoroughly,  and  had  he  confined 
himself  to  following  it,  instead  of  embarking  on  Quixotic 
adventures  in  the  paths  of  journalism,  would  have  done  very 
well.  But  he  was  dying  to  own  a  newspaper  of  his  own  as 
he  had  done  before  with  Vauquelin  in  the  old  days  previous 
to  the  occupation.  He  had  no  less  than  two  permissions  to 
publish  two  distinct  newspapers  in  his  pocket.  All  he 
wanted  was  some  one  to  do  the  writing,  and  he  found  him  in 
a  certain  Parisian  journalist  very  well  known  on  the  Boule- 
vards, named  Jehan  Soudan,  who  had  come  out  to  Egypt  at 
the  same  time  as  the  unfortunate  Olivier  Pain  and  Eochefort's 
son,  and  who  was  the  author  of  that  rather  famous,  but  very 
scurrilous  volume,  Sarah  Barnum,  published  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Marie  Colombier.  These  two,  between  them,  issued  a 
small  daily  sheet  in  French  from  the  Britannia  Press  entitled 
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the  Courrier  d'Egypte,  which  distinguished  itself  by  coming  out 
on  the  morning  of  1st  April  with  a  long  imaginary  account  of 
a  coup  cV4tat  against  the  English  that  had  taken  place  during 
the  night,  and  in  so  doing  hoodwinked  all  their  silly  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  willingly  believed  what  they  would  have 
been  delighted  to  see  occur.  When  I  was  in  treaty  for  the 
plant,  Jablin,  knowing  that  he  would  have  no  share  of  any 
kind  in  my  enterprise,  did  his  best  to  make  me  pay  as  much 
as  he  could  for  it. 

When  the  matter  was  settled,  I  removed  the  press  to  some 
beautiful  spacious  offices  on  the  road  to  Boulak,  where  I 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  ground-floor  of  a  massive  building 
belonging  to  some  Manchester  cotton  people,  who  had  taken 
it  for  a  bad  debt.  I  then  completed  the  plant,  and  having 
obtained  a  better  staff  of  workmen  by  offering  increased 
wages,  and  getting  the  pick  of  the  compositors  in  the  printing 
houses  at  Alexandria,  brought  the  paper  out  in  English  and 
French,  and  double  the  size  it  had  been  before.  I  was  a  little 
bit  handicapped  from  the  commencement  by  having  to  supply 
papers  to  complete  the  subscriptions  that  had  been  encashed 
by  my  predecessor,  but  as  a  set-off  I  obtained  a  great  many 
more  advertisements  ;  and  had  my  capitalists  shown  a  proper 
spirit,  W' e  should,  no  doubt,  in  time,  have  made  the  newspaper 
a  property.  But  my  friends  had  no  idea  of  the  immense 
amount  of  money  a  daily  journal  sometimes  requires  to  have 
spent  on  it  before  it  becomes  a  success ;  and  when  I  explained 
that  in  founding  a  newspaper  in  England  on  serious  lines  one 
generally  provided  sufficient  capital  to  carry  it  on  for  three 
years  without  encashing  a  penny  piece,  they  opened  their 
eyes  in  blank  amazement.  I  went  very  carefully  into  my 
expenses,  which  I  found  came  to  £E10  a  day.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  may  be  now,  but  in  those  times  we  could  not  hope  to 
sell  more  than  1000  copies  at  a  piastre  each,  which,  with  the 
discount  off,  yielded  £E7j,  making  a  loss  of  £E2J  a  day, 
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to  be  met  by  the  advertisements,  the  profit  on  jobbing 
printing,  and  the  extra  money  from  subscriptions  which 
were  charged  full  price.  So  that  a  good-sized  paper  in 
Egypt,  in  two  languages,  with  a  circulation  of  only  1000 
copies,  should  be  able  to  pay  its  way.  SelKng  1500  copies, 
it  would  yield  a  nice  little  income  for  one  person. 

I  had  no  sooner  taken  the  press  and  newspaper  over  from 
Beaman  than  I  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  get  Nubar  Pasha 
to  transfer  the  authorisation  to  me.  There  was  no  earthly 
reason  why  he  should  not  comply  with  my  request,  except  his 
ill-will  and  obstinacy.  Certainly  no  love  was  lost  between 
us ;  and  although  at  that  moment  I  had  never  attacked  him, 
I  had  assuredly  never  paid  him  court,  because  I  always 
regarded  him  in  the  light  of  a  humbug,  a  political  harlequin, 
and — as  some  one  else  has  already  styled  him — a  bladder  of 
platitudes.  He  was  abominably  dishonest,  and  never  once 
did  he  come  to  power,  even  after  our  occupation  of  the 
country,  without  acquiring  a  lot  of  money  or  land  in  an 
underhand  manner.  One  of  his  favourite  tricks  was  to  take 
a  piece  of  desert,  and  after  parcelling  it  out  amongst  himself 
and  his  acolytes,  arrange  for  a  canal  to  be  cut  through  the  arid 
waste  at  Government  expense. 

Kiaz  was  the  minister  who  had  all  my  admiration.  Al- 
though perhaps  a  trifle  too  conservative  for  our  ideas,  he 
was  an  independent  and  scrupulously  honest,  able  man. 
He  threw  up  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  because  he  could 
not  hang  Arabi  ;  and  although  once  or  twice  afterwards 
he  consented  to  direct  public  affairs,  he  could  not  tolerate 
foreign  interference.  He  has  told  me  over  and  over  again 
that  he  did  not  want  power.  He  was  a  farmer,  said  he, 
and  he  would  be  perfectly  content  to  be  left  to  cultivate  his 
land,  an  occupation  that  gave  him  great  delectation. 

If  Nubar  Pasha  chose  to  show  me  ill-will,  and  give 
me    the  cold  shoulder,  I  was  treated   more  kindly  at  the 
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Palace,  where  I  may  say  I  always  met  with  the  greatest 
courtesy.  I  had  not  brought  out  many  numbers  of  the  new 
issue  of  the  Times  of  Egijpt  before  receiving  an  intimation 
that  I  must  go  to  the  Palace  the  following  afternoon,  as  the 
Khedive  wished  to  decorate  me  with  the  Order  of  the 
jNIedjidieh.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Tewfik  on  that  occasion, 
seated  in  the  recess  of  a  window  looking  on  to  Abdeen 
Square,  where  Arabi  and  his  troops  had  assembled  on  that 
eventful  afternoon  in  September  '81,  which  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  end  of  Egyptian  independence. 

The  Khedive  was  very  gracious.  While  expressing  regret 
that  he  had  not  given  me  the  decoration  before,  he  excused 
himself  by  saying  he  had  been  so  busy  that  the  matter  had 
quite  escaped  him.  We  then  had  a  long  talk  about  the 
Arabists  and  the  troubled  times  that  had  preceded  the 
bombardment.  Tewfik  spoke  rather  with  pity  than  anger  of 
the  prisoners  in  Ceylon. 

"See  what  they  have  brought  us  to!"  said  he.  "A 
foreign  occupation  !" 

I  left  the  Khedive  when  I  noticed  his  carriage  and  pair 
draw  up  at  the  door,  to  take  him  for  his  afternoon  airing. 
He  had  never  been  known  to  pass  down  the  Boulak  Avenue 
before,  but  that  day  on  his  way  back  to  the  Palace  he  drove 
by  my  printing  office,  whereat  I  not  unnaturally  felt  very 
much  flattered. 

My  French  editor  was  a  clever  man,  who  understood 
English  thoroughly,  but  he  was  troubled,  unfortunately,  with 
the  same  habit  as  the  Belgian  at  the  Britannia  Press,  of 
absenting  himself  from  his  work,  to  pour  out  libations  at  the 
shrine  of  the  god  Bacchus,  which  was  very  inconvenient  for 
me.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  He  had  become,  with  my 
consent,  the  Cairo  correspondent  of  the  Courrier  d'Egyjpte, 
which  Jablin  and  Soudan,  having  bought  a  little  type,  and 
an  old  Albion  press,  were  publishing  at  Alexandria.     There 
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happened  to  be  some  fighting  going  on  at  that  time  outside 
Suakim,  and  I  had  appointed  a  correspondent  on  the  spot, 
who,  together  with  the  telegrams  and  his  expenses,  cost  ns  a 
good  deal  more  money  than  the  paper  could  afford.  What 
was  my  amazement  when  I  perceived  that  one  of  these  costly 
wires  had  appeared  in  the  Courrier  d'Egyj^te,  at  the  same 
time  as  it  came  out  in  the  Times  of  Egypt,  not  word  for 
word,  but  paraphi'ased ;  and  it  was  then  remembered  that 
this  French  editor  had  been  noticed  to  slip  out  and  remain 
absent  for  some  time,  as  soon  as  he  had  put  the  message  into 
French. 

I  said  never  a  word.  But  a  couple  of  days  later,  on 
receiving  another  telegram,  I  wrote  out  a  fantastic  version 
of  it  to  the  effect  that  the  Italians  had  met  with  a  bad 
beating  at  Kassala,  where  they  had  fled  like  hares  before 
the  dervishes,  taking  care  to  make  my  correspondent  charge 
them  with  downright  cowardice.  This  went  to  the  com- 
posing-room, and  when  the  proof  came  to  me  I  tossed  it 
over  to  my  French  editor  to  translate.  I  felt  sure  that 
seeing  the  message  in  type,  in  English,  he  would  fall  into 
the  trap ;  and  I  was  also  convinced  that  as  there  happened 
to  be  a  large  colony  of  keenly  patriotic  Italians  at  Alexandria, 
my  friends  Jablin  and  Soudan,  who  had  so  unscrupulously 
tampered  with  my  man,  would  have  a  nice  little  hornets'  nest 
about  their  ears,  if  they  only  dared  publish  this  biting  little 
bit  of  false  information.  When  the  Frenchman  had  finished 
his  translation  I  took  it,  and  withdrew  to  the  composing- 
room,  where  I  gave  the  foreman  the  correct  telegram,  which 
I  had  put  into  French  myself,  and  told  him  to  break  up  the 
other.  On  my  return  to  the  office  the  French  editor,  as  I 
anticipated,  had  vanished. 

Jablin  and  Soudan  fell  into  the  snare  just  as  their 
correspondent  had  done.  They  published  the  information 
telegraphed  down  to  them,  and  a  few  hours  after  the  Courrier 
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d'Egypte  came  out  their  printing  office  was  stormed  by  an 
indignant  Italian  mob  who  did  a  lot  of  damage,  and  would 
have  half  killed  my  two  friends  had  they  not  wisely  found 
refuge  in  flight.  The  Courrier  cCEgypte  was  then  on  its  last 
legs,  and  this  fracas  made  an  end  of  it. 

Jablin  was  a  remarkably  shrewd  business  man,  as  sharp 
as  a  razor.  When  our  paper  came  to  an  untimely  end  at 
Cairo,  he  sold  back  to  the  Government,  for  the  paltry  sum 
of  £20,  and  a  gratuity  for  himself,  the  authorisation  to  publish 
the  Times  of  Egypt  that  had  been  granted  to  Beaman,  and 
which  we  had  acquired.  This  little  bit  of  jobbery  was  carried 
through  by  the  intermedium  of  Mr.  Isodore  Ornstein,  the 
official  secretary  to  the  Financial  Adviser,  who  at  that  time 
was  Sir  Edgar  Vincent.  Johnny  Eees  had  very  considerately 
offered  to  retain  this  authorisation  for  me,  if  I  contemplated 
purchasing  the  printing  plant,  and  wanted  it.  But  I  did  not 
care  a  tig  about  the  thing,  having  already  taken  the  best 
legal  advice,  and  being  perfectly  well  aware  that  any  one  who 
was  not  an  Ottoman  subject  could  found  a  newspaper  in 
Egypt  without  it  being  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  Government  to  do  so.  But  Nubar  Pasha,  who  was  then 
Prime  Minister,  and  had  to  give  his  consent  to  these  shady 
transactions,  apparently  was  less  well  informed ;  for  Jablin, 
being  just  then  short  of  cash,  found  it  convenient  to  sell  the 
Government  his  own  permissions  to  found  newspapers  at  the 
same  time  as  he  got  rid  of  ours.  This  just  shows  to  what  mean 
dealings  Nubar  Pasha's  Government  would  descend.  Even  in 
those  days,  with  the  eagle  eye  of  Lord  Cromer  at  the  Agency, 
Jablin  very  nearly  sold  the  authorities  our  printing  plant 
over  my  head.  At  that  moment  I  was  a  long  way  off  being 
in  an  odour  of  sanctity  with  the  Egyptian  Government.  I 
had  been  calling  attention  in  my  columns,  amongst  other 
matters,  to  the  settlement  of  that  case  of  Marco  Zion  for 
£E97,000,  and  I  well  remember  the  lawyer  Eoccaserra,  who 
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had  the  luck  to  conclude  the  business  on  those  terms,  coming 
down  to  my  office  to  beg  me  to  desist.  Jablin  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Ornstein  that  although  temporarily  invalided,  I  should  be 
certain  to  find  a  capitalist,  and  get  on  my  legs  again  before  long, 
and  then  suggested  that  the  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to  my 
criticisms  would  be  to  purchase  the  printing  plant,  and  send 
it  to  the  Government  printing  office  at  Boulak.  Fortunately 
I  got  wind  of  the  affair  before  the  bargain  was  concluded, 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  manager  of  that 
establishment, — another  Frenchman, — with  whom  I  was  on 
friendly  terms,  to  report  that  the  plant  of  the  Britannia 
Press  would  be  of  no  use  to  him,  a  thing  he  could  the  more 
conscientiously  do,  as  French  and  English  type  are  different 
in  height. 

That  effectually  put  a  spoke  in  Mr.  Jablin's  wheel,  and 
not  long  afterwards  I  formed  a  syndicate  to  purchase  the 
Britannia  Press,  which  I  removed  to  Alexandria,  and  there 
resumed  the  publication  of  the  Tiines  of  Egypt.  This  syndi- 
cate consisted  of  my  old  friend  George  Goussio,  a  Greek; 
Canelli,  another  Greek;  Baron  Jacques  de  Menasce,  an 
Israelite ;  and  J.  C.  Chapman,  an  Englishman,  with  whom,  it 
will  be  remembered,  I  had  been  previously  connected.  All 
these  gentlemen  were  friends,  but  although  two  of  them, 
Goussio  and  Menasce,  were  bankers,  there  was  not  much 
money  in  the  syndicate.  None  of  these  gentlemen  seemed 
to  have  any  better  idea  than  the  other  two  friends  who  had 
backed  me  in  journalistic  enterprise  as  to  what  a  costly  thing 
a  newspaper  is  to  nourish,  nor  what  a  voracious  appetite  it 
possesses  for  cash.  They  shared  the  opinion  that  with  a 
printing  office  and  a  matter  of  £60  to  go  on  with  I  ought  to 
make  the  paper  pay  its  way,  with  a  liability  for  the  day  of 
£10  staring  me  in  the  face,  every  morning,  when  I  opened 
my  eyes. 

The  business  had  looked  promising  at  first  sight,  because 
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just  at  that  moment  a  struggle  was  in  progress  between  two 
sections  of  the  wealthy  members  of  the  Alexandria  community, 
which  some  wit  had  dubbed  the  "Battle  of  the  Bourses." 
Previous  to  the  bombardment  the  original  Bourse  or  Stock 
Exchange  had  been  in  a  side  street  branching  off  from  the 
top  of  the  great  square.     But  after  the  fire,  when  the  re- 
building of  the  European  quarter  came  into  full  activity,  the 
opulent  merchants  and  financiers  wanted  something  better. 
One  set  had  made  up  their  minds  to  have  the  new  Exchange 
at  the  top  of  Cherif  Pasha  Street,  where  they  owned  property 
that  would  be  considerably  enhanced  in  value  by  the  proximity 
of  this  Temple  of  Chance.      The  other  party,  with  Goussio  at 
their  head,  wished  the  building  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  square, 
where  the  premises  vacated  by  the  International  Law  Courts, 
— ^just  then  provided  with  a  handsome  Ionic  edifice  specially 
erected  for  them — seemed,  with  slight  alterations,  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose.     Neither  group  would  give  way  to 
the  other,  so  that  for  a  time  we  had  two  Exchanges  and  two 
clubs,  one  called  the  Khedivial,  and  the  other  the  Mehemet 
Ali.     The  Exchange  at  the  top  of  the  street  had  gone  to  the 
expense  of  securing  the  services  of  Philip  and  the  Egyptian 
Gazette  to  back  them  up,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  brought 
down  from  Cairo  to  beat  the  big  drum  for  my  friend  Goussio's 
followers.      But  unhappily  for  my  prospects,  the  building  up 
the  street,  which  relied  chiefly  on  the  Syrian  element,  very 
soon  collapsed,  so  that  there  was  no  need  for  my  services. 
From  the  outset  the  money  went  to  the  Exchange  at  the 
upper  end  of  the   square,  which  had  the  advantage   of  a 
splendid  position,  and  being  close  to  the  premises  of  all  the 
great  commercial  and  banking  firms  very  soon  put  the  rival 
place  in  the  shade.      In  the  end  it  became  quite  abandoned, 
and  there  was  then  a  talk  of  turning  it  into  a  swimming 
bath. 

I  did  the  best  I  could  with  the  Times  of  Egypt  under  the 
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circumstances,  and  after  a  hard  fight  only  put  up  my  shutters 
when  the  compositors  struck  work.  Mr.  Charles  Eoyle,  the 
lawyer,  wrote  the  introductory  address,  wherein,  I  re- 
member, he  wittily  compared  the  paper  to  Antseus,  that  giant 
son  of  Neptune  and  Terra  who  regained  new  strength  each 
time  that  he  touched  his  mother  earth.  Beaman  of  the 
Standard  wrote  the  majority  of  a  series  of  clever,  but  in  most 
instances  biting  articles  on  public  men  in  Egypt.  C.  F. 
Moberly  Bell  of  the  Times  contributed  a  couple,  and  so 
settled  his  account  for  insurance  advertisements.  I  particularly 
requested  Beaman  to  make  his  notice  of  Nubar  Pasha  as 
caustic  as  possible,  and  he  very  kindly  followed  out  my 
instructions  with  such  exquisite  zest,  that  a  few  days  after 
the  publication  of  the  article  I  found  an  evidently  inspired 
paragraph  in  the  Egyptian  Gazette,  drawing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Times  of  Egypt  was  being  published  without 
any  authorisation  from  the  Government,  and  that  the  law 
officers  were  considering  whether  they  should  advise  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  take  measures  against  me.  I 
immediately  picked  up  the  gauntlet,  and  to  the  edification  of 
my  readers,  after  relating  the  story  of  the  sale  of  the  permission 
to  the  Government  for  £20,  published  counsel's  opinion  as  to 
the  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject.  Then  I  trotted  out  the 
civis  Romamis  sum  theory,  and  gave  the  authorities  to  under- 
stand that  if  they  interfered  with  the  publication  of  my  paper 
there  would  be  some  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  would 
want  to  know  the  reason  why. 

Nubar  Pasha  at  that  moment  had  gone  half  crazy  over  a 
scheme  to  make  Egypt  a  rival  of  Baku.  Not  far  from  Suez,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Eed  Sea  is  a  mountain,  marked  on  the 
maps  Gebel-el-Zeit,  which  in  Arabic  signifies  Oil  Mountain. 
With  nothing  more  to  go  upon  than  this,  one  or  two  clever 
adventurers  had  got  hold  of  the  crafty  Armenian  Minister,  and 
notwithstanding  his  reputation  for  astuteness,  had  managed  to 
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persuade  him  that  this  mountain,  as  its  name  indicated,  must 
contain  oil.  A  regular  staff  of  engineers,  with  machinery  and 
gangs  of  workmen,  despatched  to  the  spot,  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor  Egyptian  taxpayers,  had  heen  engaged  for  several 
months  in  honeycombing  this  mountain  in  search  of  petroleum, 
but  with  no  other  result  than  the  publication  of  long,  hopeful 
reports  out  of  which  the  reader  could  make  neither  head  nor 
tail.  This  wild  adventure,  which  came  to  naught,  for  not 
a  single  gill  of  petroleum  could  ever  be  shown  for  all  the 
outlay  and  labour,  opened  a  field  for  criticism  that  I  did  not 
neglect ;  and  I  heard  afterwards  that  these  comments  of  the 
Times  of  Egypt  so  annoyed  Nubar,  that  oblivious  of  the  day, 
not  then  very  distant,  when  he  had  to  call  on  the  French 
Consul -General  and  humbly  apologise  for  suppressing  the 
Bospliore  Egyptien,  he  actually  did  consult  the  law  officers,  in 
view  of  closing  my  premises,  and  was  very  properly  advised 
to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Times  of  Egypt  was  then 
on  its  last  legs;  but  had  the  Minister  resorted  to  the  drastic 
measure  he  contemplated,  I  should  have  appealed  to  the 
International  Law  Courts,  and  certainly  should  have  obtained 
heavy  damages. 

The  bed  that  a  journalist  lies  on  in  Egypt  is  not  always 
a  couch  of  roses.  To  be  successful  he  must  give  expres- 
sion to  no  independent  opinion,  to  no  honest  criticism,  he 
must  shower  adulation  in  abundance  on  English  and  Egyptian 
functionaries,  and  should  be  made  of  the  stuff  that  can  fawn 
and  cringe.  Then,  if  he  has  the  luck  to  meet  with  an 
occasional  windfall  in  return  for  services  his  newspaper  may 
render,  he  will  do  very  well,  otherwise  disaster  will  be  the  only 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and  anxiety. 


CHAPTEE  XIX 


A   TALE   OF   LIBEL 


I  NOW  come  to  an  incident  that  enabled  me  to  gain  full  know- 
ledge of  our  prison  system  at  Malta  and  in  the  ISTear  East, 
from  a  residence  of  six  months  in  a  couple  of  Her  Majesty's 
jails  in  those  parts. 

When  the  Times  of  Egypt  was  in  its  last  gasp,  in  fact 
shortly  before  the  paper  collapsed  for  want  of  cash,  a  person 
took  it  into  his  head  to  libel  me.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  this  introduction  to  my  jail  experiences  to  designate 
him  more  distinctly.  He  has  been  dead  for  some  years ;  I  no 
longer  bear  him  any  malice  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  did,  although  I  was  determined,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
to  give  him  as  good  as  he  gave  me,  and  I  have  no  desire  now 
to  drag  the  family  patronymic  in  the  gutter.  It  will  suffice 
to  say  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  British  peer  who  rendered 
good  service  to  our  country,  that  he  bore  the  courtesy  prefix 
of  "honourable"  to  his  name,  and  that  at  the  time  of  his 
vicious  attack  on  me  he  was  acting  as  Cairo  correspondent 
to  one  of  our  most  important  morning  papers. 

The  libel  appeared  in  what  looked  like  a  newspaper.  In 
fact  it  was  a  newspaper,  consisting  of  only  one  number, 
brought  out  for  the  specific  purpose  of  defaming  me.  When 
that  had  been  done,  the  publication  ceased.  Although  this 
defamatory  sheet  bore  neither  the  name  of  the  publisher  nor 
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an  address,  I  had  little  difficulty  in  discovering  the  printer, 
who  proved  to  be  none  other  than  the  father  of  that  Maltese 
foreman  who  had  been  with  Beaman.  A  friend  of  mine, 
acting  on  my  instructions,  had  been  able  to  purchase  a  copy 
of  the  print  at  the  man's  office.  It  seemed  more  difficult  to 
obtain  proof  of  the  author  of  the  libel,  although  I  knew  him 
very  well.  I  could  have  taken  civil  proceedings  against  the 
Maltese  printer,  but  he  was  not  worth  powder  and  shot.  To 
have  prosecuted  him  and  obtained  a  conviction  would  have 
been  incurring  a  lot  of  expense  for  poor  satisfaction. 

The  attack  was  as  savage  as  it  was  unprovoked.  I  had 
never  done  its  author  any  injury.  I  had  merely  declined  his 
contributions  as  unsuitable.  His  onslaught  upon  me  was 
extremely  rash,  because,  in  a  measure,  he  was  in  my  power. 
He  had  forgotten  that  good  old  English  maxim  which  re- 
minds us  that  persons  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not 
throw  stones.  At  a  time  when  Max  Lavison  desired  to  have 
some  telegrams  inserted  in  a  London  newspaper,  in  the 
interest  of  his  master  the  deposed  Khedive  Ismael,  I  had 
introduced  this  person.  For  the  remuneration  of  £40  a 
telegram  he  had  arranged  with  Max  Lavison  to  send  off 
what  was  required,  and  he  actually  did  despatch  a  number 
of  messages,  receiving  in  my  presence  £20  each  time  a 
telegram  went  away,  and  another  £20  when  it  came  out  in 
print  in  London.  As  he  could  not  speak  intelligible  French, 
and  as  Max  Lavison,  in  those  days,  understood  no  English,  I 
had  played  the  part  of  interpreter  throughout  the  business. 
Ismael  was  then  engaged  in  doing  his  best  to  discredit  Nubar, 
who  had  succeeded  Eiaz  as  Prime  Minister,  and  these  tele- 
grams were  sent  to  further  that  aim. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  authorship  of  the 
libel  I  abstained  from  legal  proceedings,  and  for  some  few 
months  did  nothing.  But  I  was  none  the  less  bent  on 
wreaking  vengeance  on  my  assailant,  and  was  only  biding 
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over  the  summer  to  let  loose  the  sword  of  Damocles  upon 
his  neck.  He  had  shown  the  temerity  to  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  without  any  provocation,  and  I  was  determined  to 
take  it  up  in  a  perfectly  cool  and  collected  manner,  as  soon 
as  Egypt  should  be  full  of  our  own  fellow-countrymen  again. 
I  intended  fighting  him  with  a  weapon  similar  to  his  own. 
I  meant  to  accuse  him  in  print  of  taking  bribes  from  the 
agent  of  the  deposed  Khedive  Ismael  to  send  telegrams  to 
the  newspaper  he  represented,  then  to  force  him  to  prosecute 
me,  and  give  him  the  option  of  perjuring  himself  or  of  confess- 
ing the  truth  of  what  I  advanced  and  losing  his  position, 
which  was  worth  a  matter  of  £500  a  year.  I  fully  expected  I 
should  have  to  suffer  before  attaining  my  end,  but  for  that 
I  did  not  care  one  iota. 

My  antagonist  was  a  curious  character.  He  had  served  in 
the  army,  which  he  had  left  with  the  courtesy  rank  of  major. 
He  had  founded  the  "  Temple  "  and  other  clubs  at  the  time 
Mr.  Gladstone  passed  the  bill  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  early  closing  movement.  Becoming  involved  in  diffi- 
culties of  various  sorts,  his  family  compelled  him  to  reside 
abroad,  arranging  to  pay  him  an  annuity  calculated  at  so 
much  a  mile  from  home,  with  a  minimum  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  coast  of  England.  He  was 
bound  by  his  agreement  to  keep  at,  or  beyond  the  minimum 
distance,  or  the  annuity  ceased.  But  it  was  to  his  interest  to 
keep  as  far  away  as  convenient,  because  the  farther  he  went 
the  more  he  received.  In  order  to  get  enough  to  live  upon 
in  fair  comfort  he  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Constantinople, 
where  he  had  made  vain  efforts  to  obtain  a  post  in  Baker  s 
gendarmery,  and  had  turned  up  at  Cairo  shortly  after  the 
occupation.  He  had  no  better  luck  with  Baker  in  Egypt 
than  in  Turkey,  but  he  managed  to  get  on  the  staff  of  poor 
Hicks  Pasha,  and  before  the  march  into  Kordofan  had  been 
invalided  back  to  Cairo  with  six  months'  leave.     This  was 
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the  identical  man  whom  Hicks,  in  one  of  those  two  last 
despatches  to  the  Minister  of  War,  said  he  did  not  wish  sent 
back  to  him,  as  he  was  only  an  encumbrance.  Ultimately 
he  made  the  Government  an  offer  to  carry  despatches  to 
Khartoum,  which  was  a  fatal  step ;  for  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  then 
became  aware  of  his  existence,  and  had  an  official  communica- 
tion sent  to  him  from  the  War  Ofiice  to  say  that  having 
ascertained  he  had  not  been  killed  with  the  others  at  Shekan, 
and  as  the  Khedive's  government  had  no  further  need  of  his 
services,  he  would  cease  to  draw  pay  from  that  date.  Sub- 
sequently, by  some  cunning  manoeuvring,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into,  he  became  Cairo  correspondent  of  a 
daily  paper.  In  those  days  he  was  a  man  of  doubtful  age, 
with  the  outward  appearance  of  a  broken-down  gentleman, 
and  was  introduced  to  me  by  a  mutual  acquaintance  as  a 
juvenile  old  man  who  was  rather  eccentric. 

At  the  time  when  his  libel  upon  me  was  published  we 
were  in  the  spring  of  'S6.  All  the  visitors  had  returned 
home,  all  the  cotton  brokers  and  other  wealthy  people  who 
annually  migrate  to  Europe,  had  gone  away.  When  the 
autumn  came  round,  when  the  heads  of  all  the  great  firms 
had  returned  for  the  winter,  and  Cairo  was  again  swarming 
with  ^dsitors,  I  brought  out  a  nice  little  pamphlet  giving  an 
account  of  my  detractor's  career,  being  careful  not  to  omit 
the  incident  connected  with  Max  Lavison  and  Ismael,  the 
deposed  Khedive.  My  friend  Serriere,  the  French  printer, 
who  had  formerly  owned  the  Bosphore  Egyptien,  set  up  the 
little  booklet  in  his  best  style,  and  struck  me  off  1000  copies, 
which  I  sent  to  every  one  I  could  think  of  in  Egypt,  as  well 
as  to  all  the  London  clubs,  daily  papers,  large  banking  firms, 
a  good  many  military  men,  civil  servants,  and  others.  I  was 
determined  that  my  vengeance  should  be  thorough. 

The  publication  of  this  pamphlet  created  a  lively  sensa- 
tion among  the  European  community  in  Egypt.      Coming 
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into  circulation  at  a  moment  when  my  antagonist  was  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine  of  a  fool's  paradise,  it  fell  upon  him  like 
a  cartload  of  bricks,  and  nearly  drove  him  crazy.  I  allowed 
three  days  to  pass,  and  then  announced  in  the  columns  of  the 
Bosjphore  Egyptien  that  I  was  the  author  of  the  pamphlet, 
and  challenged  the  person  referred  to  therein  to  prosecute 
me.  He  did  so.  He  had  the  assistance  of  a  briefless  barrister 
who  had  come  out  from  England  to  seek  fortune,  and  who 
subsequently  received  the  appointment  of  judge  in  the  Native 
Law  Courts.  He  also  retained  Mr.  Charles  Royle,  who  gave 
advice,  but  did  not  appear  in  court.  I  conducted  my  own 
case,  but  had  a  barrister  up  from  Alexandria  named  Wilme, 
who  had  previously  practised  at  the  Old  Bailey,  to  watch  the 
proceedings,  and  keep  me  straight  on  legal  points.  At  the 
outset  of  the  trial  the  inexperienced  young  barrister  on  the 
other  side,  who  was  so  soon  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
judge,  was  floundering  about  in  difficulties,  utterly  unable  to 
prove  the  publication  of  the  libel.  Observing  his  pitiful 
plight,  and  that  the  prosecution  threatened  to  collapse,  I 
came  to  his  assistance  by  expressing  the  desire  to  waive  the 
point,  and  formally  acknowledged  that  I  was  the  author  of 
the  incriminating  pamphlet. 

I  had  entered  a  plea  of  justification :  that  the  libel  was 
true  in  substance  and  in  fact,  and  had  been  published  for 
the  public  weal.  The  onus  remained  with  me  to  prove  the 
veracity  of  what  I  had  written.  I  at  once  put  the  prosecutor 
in  the  witness  -  box,  and  examined  him  with  a  view  to 
establishing  the  truth  of  what  I  had  stated.  He  denied 
everything,  swearing,  with  placid  equanimity,  that  he  had 
never  received  one  piastre  from  Max  Lavison  to  send  tele- 
grams to  his  newspaper  in  the  interest  of  Ismael,  the  de- 
posed Khedive.  I  was  prepared  for  this.  My  antagonist  had 
preferred  perjury  to  acknowledging  the  truth  and  shaming 
the  devil,  as  the  saying  runs.     Max  Lavison  had  been  served 
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with  a  subpoena  to  come  forward  and  give  evidence.  He  paid 
no  attention  to  it.  Our  Consular  Court  has  no  power  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  foreigners ;  and,  although  British 
Consuls  make  Her  Majesty's  subjects  appear  as  witnesses 
before  foreign  Consular  tribunals,  the  representatives  of 
other  Powers,  with  the  exception  of  Italy,  are  not  so  obliging 
to  us,  which  will  perhaps  read  singular. 

Max  Lavison  might  intrigue  and  conspire  in  the  interest 
of  his  master,  but  he  was  a  gentleman.  He  would  not  appear 
and  confess  that  he  had  bribed  my  enemy,  but  he  would  not 
commit  perjury,  and  so  he  absented  himself  from  the  pro- 
ceedings. When  I  pointed  this  out,  little  Cookson,  the  judge, 
interrupted  me  with  the  remark  that  the  reason  why 
foreigners  refused  to  give  evidence  in  an  English  Court  of 
Justice  was  because  they  objected  to  our  system  of  cross- 
examination.  I  had  the  judge  against  me  all  along.  When 
Sir  Prancis  Grenfell,  the  Sirdar,  went  into  the  witness-box, 
with  the  two  last  despatches  from  Hicks  Pasha  in  his  hand, 
I  could  not  get  them  put  in  and  read.  The  judge  at  once 
told  the  witness  he  could  claim  privilege  and  refuse  to  pro- 
duce the  papers.  This  course  he  adopted,  and  the  interest- 
ing documents  returned  to  the  oblivion  of  the  Egyptian  War 
Office.  I  was  not  allowed  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  libel 
on  me  published  by  the  prosecutor,  but  the  judge  intimated 
that  I  could  file  affidavits  in  mitigation  of  punishment. 
Finally,  I  was  convicted  by  a  jury  of  five,  which  is  the  most 
we  are  entitled  to  in  the  British  Consular  Courts  of  the  Near 
East. 

A  few  days  later  I  went  down  to  Alexandria  in  custody 
of  a  Turkish  cavass  of  the  Consulate,  and  on  my  arrival  at 
the  commercial  centre  was  forthwith  incarcerated  in  a  jail 
behind  the  Moharrem  Bey  Hallway  Station,  forming  part  of 
the  old  fortifications.  No  sooner  had  I  entered  the  gloomy 
building   than  I  was   struck  with  its   resemblance   to   the 
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dungeons  of  the  Bastile  type  pictured  in  our  popular  histori- 
cal novels.  There  were  the  massive  iron  bars  and  gratings, 
the  ponderous  doors  cased  in  iron  and  studded  with  great 
nails.  There,  the  huge  bolts  and  locks,  the  stone  walls  six 
feet  thick,  with  damp  oozing  from  the  basement,  and  creeping 
upward  some  two  feet  above  ground,  where  it  took  the  form 
of  salt,  owing  to  the  mortar  having  been  made  with  sand  from 
the  seashore.  The  place  wanted  but  the  torture  chamber, 
with  the  heavy  manacles,  the  rack,  the  thumb-screws,  and 
Scottish  boot,  for  the  aspect  of  a  seventeenth-century  dungeon 
to  be  perfect. 

A  great  iron  gateway  in  the  courtyard,  where  the  kitchen 
and  head-jailer's  quarters  were  situated,  gave  access  to  a 
corridor  which  after  a  few  paces  turned  off  sharp  to  the  right. 
Here  were  nine  cells,  partly  underground — five  on  one  side, 
four  on  the  other.  All  the  doors  were  sheeted  with  iron,  and 
fastened  by  massive  bolts.  All  were  provided  with  a  Judas 
window.  Some,  it  was  indicated,  were  for  the  reception  of 
women,  but  I  could  not  then,  and  I  do  not  now,  believe  the 
gentler  sex  could  ever  have  been  consigned  to  such  fearful 
dens.  The  cages  provided  for  our  carnivora  in  Eegent's  Park 
would  be  little  palaces  of  cleanliness  to  them.  But  some  of 
these  horrible  places  were  used  as  prisons  for  British  sea- 
men, several  men  at  times  being  locked  up  there  together,  to 
the  everlasting  shame  of  our  consular  authorities.  Others 
served  as  dungeons  for  Italians  and  Maltese.  Over  each  cell 
appeared  in  writing  the  nationality  to  which  it  belonged,  for 
this  prison  was  placed  by  the  Egyptian  authorities  at  the 
disposal  of  every  Consulate.  But  the  French  and  Greeks, 
who,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  the  only  other  foreign  nation- 
alities requiring  jail  accommodation  in  Egypt,  had  long  since 
given  it  up  for  the  more  healthy  modern  jail  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Courts.  From  political  motives,  we  and  the 
Italians  had  not  followed  this  example. 
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I  had  been  accompanied  to  this  place  of  detention  by 
Harris,  a  very  self-important  young  man  from  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  acting  as  chief  constable  to  our  Consulate.  Once 
within  the  iron  gate  he  led  me  to  a  room  on  the  upper 
floor  of  the  prison.  There,  as  I  was  being  searched,  a 
straw  mattress  and  three  blankets  were  flung  on  the 
broad  stone  flags,  while  a  pitcher  of  water  and  an  earthen- 
ware utensil  for  slops  were  set  down  in  a  corner.  When 
the  inspection  of  my  baggage  and  the  clothes  I  stood  in  at 
length  came  to  an  end,  and  I  was  left  alone,  I  took  a  look 
round  me.  My  prison  measured  approximately  16  feet  by 
18  feet,  and  was  about  16  feet  in  height,  so  that  I  had  ample 
space  at  my  disposal.  I  also  had  abundance  of  fresh  air, 
for  the  window  aperture,  devoid  alike  of  woodwork  and 
glass,  was  about  8  feet  by  3  J  feet,  and  the  keen  March  wind 
cut  in  between  the  double  row  of  massive  crossed  iron  bars 
embedded  in  the  solid  masonry,  and  out  at  the  open  Judas 
hole  in  the  door  with  such  violence  that  I  had  to  fasten 
up  a  towel  for  protection.  Originally  a  wooden  shaft  had 
been  fixed  in  front  of  the  window  to  prevent  the  inmates 
of  the  room  seeing  what  went  on  outside,  but  this  shaft  had 
been  blown  away,  and  never  having  been  replaced,  I  was 
able  to  enjoy  a  limited  view  of  the  world  beyond  my  jail, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  locomotive  shed  at  the  railway 
station  and  the  commencement  of  the  Moharrem  Bey 
Avenue. 

At  dusk  the  door  was  unlocked,  and  the  attendant  brought 
me  a  lump  of  coarse  bread,  a  broken  wooden  spoon,  and 
some  macaroni  of  inferior  quality,  swimming  in  a  bath  of  oil 
and  water  in  a  deep,  oblong  tin  dish.  I  asked  for  something 
to  drink  from,  but  there  was  nothing  the  man  told  me, 
although  a  tumbler  speedily  made  its  appearance  when  I 
produced  a  silver  piastre  value  2Jd.  Later  on,  a  broken 
glass  half  full  of  water,  with  some  oil  on  the  top,  and  a  wick 
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floating  therein  with  the  assistance  of  a  bit  of  cork,  was 
thrust  through  the  Judas-hole  along  with  two  matches,  and 
the  Arab  who  came  with  this  primitive  lamp  intimated  to 
me  that  I  must  place  it  on  the  bracket  I  should  find  against 
the  wall.  When  I  lit  up  and  gazed  around  in  the  dim  light, 
the  nakedness  of  the  apartment  stood  out  in  all  its  cheerless- 
ness.  There  lay  my  portmanteau.  There  the  straw  mattress 
and  blankets  in  a  heap  on  the  bare  stones,  just  as  they  had 
been  flung  down.  There  stood  the  earthenware  pitcher 
and  slop  utensil  in  a  corner.  But  I  had  no  bedstead,  no 
pillow,  no  table,  not  even  a  chair  or  a  stool.  Fortunately  I 
had  a  small  pillow  with  me,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  and  the 
blankets,  I  arranged  an  elevation  whereon  to  place  my  head. 
Then,  throwing  my  ulster  over  me,  I  laid  me  down  and 
endeavoured  to  get  some  rest.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  question. 
All  night  long  I  was  devoured  by  that  tiresome  little  insect 
to  which  scientists  have  given  the  name  of  ]pulex  irritans, 
and  on  rising  at  dawn,  several  huge  centipedes  crawled  out 
of  my  mattress  and  went  away  wriggling  across  the  stone 
slabs. 

Next  morning  Hams,  the  constable,  took  me  before  the 
Consul  to  receive  sentence.  In  the  meanwhile  I  had  filed 
affidavits  in  mitigation  of  punishment.  One  of  these  docu- 
ments came  from  the  printer  of  the  libel  on  me,  and  clearly 
established  the  author  of  it.  I  had  the  court  all  to  myself. 
Sir  Charles  Cookson,  in  his  remarks,  admitted  that  I  had 
been  libelled  by  my  antagonist,  and  that  I  had  received 
great  provocation,  but  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  my  libel 
was  much  worse  than  the  one  that  had  provoked  it,  in  fact 
he  volunteered  the  information  that  it  was  the  worst  libel  he 
had  ever  read,  and  forthwith  gave  me  six  months'  imprison- 
ment. It  then  transpired  that  this  sentence  was  to  be 
performed  at  the  Corradino  Jail  in  the  island  of  Malta.  So 
that  not  only  was  I  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment, 
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but  I  was  also  sentenced  to  transportation  across  the  seas, 
to  Malta,  where  the  cholera  morbus  was  about  to  break  out 
with  great  violence. 

On  the  second  day  of  my  imprisonment  at  Alexandria  the 
Consular  constable  Harris  came  with  a  stool  and  a  packet  of 
insect  powder.  The  latter  was  very  welcome.  I  sprinkled 
the  mattress  and  blankets  with  the  contents,  and  every  night 
ran  a  line  of  powder  all  round  the  bedding  like  a  breastwork 
or  zeriba.  These  precautions  effectually  kept  away  the  fleas, 
but  a  few  centipedes,  which  appeared  quite  harmless  to  man, 
still  continued  to  walk  out  of  the  sacking,  occasionally,  in  the 
morning. 

My  room  was  swept  and  the  slops  emptied  by  an  Irish 
lad  named  Pat,  who  had  been  fireman  on  a  steamer.  I  gave 
him  a  small  gratuity  for  the  service.  It  was  he  who  told  me 
I  could  get  better  food  than  the  prison  fare,  by  paying  for  it, 
if  I  applied  to  Angelo,  a  privileged  prisoner  who  assisted  the 
head  jailer.  The  jail  diet  comprised  a  black  oily  mess,  called 
coffee,  in  the  morning.  At  noon  the  ration  was  macaroni, 
swimming  in  oil  and  water,  or  embedded  in  thick,  greasy, 
whity- brown  liquid  paste.  Sometimes  this  dish  would  be 
varied  by  a  piece  of  salt  cod,  passed  in  through  the  Judas 
window  on  a  scrap  of  paper.  At  sunset  something  similar 
was  served.  This  sort  of  ordinary  will  perhaps  be  considered 
very  good  for  a  convict.  But  I  had  been  spoilt  by  the 
fleshpots  of  Egypt.  So  I  made  an  arrangement  with  Angelo, 
and  at  an  outlay  of  about  4s.  a  day,  obtained  a  diet  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  roast  pigeon,  rank  Italian  bacon,  bread  of 
fair  quality,  and  Marsala  wine.  Pioast  pigeon  and  green 
peas  are  nice  enough,  on  the  understanding  that  their 
appearance  on  the  menu  is  not  too  frequent.  My  jailer, 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  reduce  his  stock,  gave 
me  so  many,  that  I  had  ample  occasion  to  convince  myself 
of  the  veracity  of  the  statement,  that  it  is  literally  impossible 
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for  a  man  to  eat  one  of  these  birds  roasted  every  day  for  a 
month. 

Two  hours'  exercise  was  allowed  me  daily,  but  I  con- 
tented myself  with  one,  and  this  I  was  permitted  to  pass  in 
the  courtyard  in  company  with  the  pigeons  and  guinea- 
pigs.  Other  prisoners  had  to  be  content  with  a  run  through 
the  corridors.  Smoking  and  drinking  were  tolerated. 
Tobacco,  either  in  a  pipe,  or  in  its  virgin  form  of  a  cigar, 
could  be  smoked  all  the  livelong  day,  but  no  cigarettes 
were  allowed  for  fear  of  setting  the  place  on  fire.  Drink- 
ing generally  took  place  in  the  hours  of  exercise.  It  was 
then  that  Angelo  would  run,  times  out  of  number,  backward 
and  forward  from  the  kitchen  to  the  iron  gate  of  the  jail 
carrying  in  mugs  of  wine,  and  receiving  money  in  exchange 
for  them,  or  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  recipients 
of  the  liquor  as  to  the  state  of  their  scores,  which  w^ere  kept 
in  pencil  on  a  long  slip  of  greasy  paper.  A  pint  of  strong 
Italian  wine  could  be  obtained  for  2|d.  About  two  of  such 
measures  taken  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  w^ere  just  sufficient 
to  send  a  man  into  a  dead  sleep  for  six  hours.  A  full-bodied 
Marsala,  which  cost  a  trifle  more,  was  also  on  sale. 

Eight  or  nine  thieves  and  housebreakers  with  a  lad  who 
had  murdered  his  brother  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  all  Maltese, 
had  been  thrust  together  into  a  room  facing  mine,  so  that  I 
might  have  an  apartment  to  myself.  These  people  were  now 
complaining  of  being  smothered  in  vermin.  The  room  was 
ordered  to  be  washed  out,  and  the  inmates  received  a  supply 
of  insect  powder.  There  were  no  visitors  appointed  to  this 
jail  except  our  consular  authorities,  and  it  had  no  regulations, 
either  printed  or  manuscript. 

After  I  had  arranged  to  pay  for  my  board,  I  was  able  to 
read  at  night  by  the  light  of  a  composite  candle.  On  some 
evenings,  when  the  wine  mugs  had  been  passing  rather  freely 
between  the  jail  and  the  kitchen  in  the  yard,  my  fellow- 
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prisoners  would  suddenly  burst  into  quite  an  entertaining 
vocal  concert,  and  enliven  the  dreary  gloom  of  the  surround- 
ings by  some  of  those  delightfully  racy  Neapolitan  airs  that 
are  so  popular  among  Italians  in  the  Near  East. 

At  intervals,  all  through  the  night,  the  sentinels  and 
watchmen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jail  broke  the  stillness 
by  yelling  out  to  one  another  whenever  they  perceived  an 
approaching  figure — 

"  Wached ! "  One  ! 

The  man  thus  warned,  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
object,  would  answer — 

''Wached!"  One! 

And  if  he  had  been  disturbed  in  his  slumber,  and  had 
returned  to  watchfulness  in  an  ill  humour,  he  would  prob- 
ably add — 

"KJmnsir!''  Pig! 

Sometimes  a  prisoner  would  arrive  at  the  jail  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  mad  with  drink  ;  and  amidst  frightful  riot  would 
be  thrust  into  one  of  the  cells  on  the  ground  floor  and  locked 
up  amidst  a  great  clanking  of  bolts.  I  remained  about  a 
week  in  this  horrible  place.  Then  one  morning  Harris,  the 
Consular  constable,  came,  and  driving  me  down  to  the  port, 
shipped  me  on  board  a  steamer  of  the  Papaya nni  Line,  calling 
at  Malta.  Two  other  prisoners  sailed  for  the  same  destina- 
tion along  with  me.  One  was  the  young  Maltese  murderer, 
who,  for  slaying  his  brother,  had  been  given  the  very  moderate 
punishment  of  five  years'  imprisonment.  The  other,  another 
Maltese  lad  convicted  of  theft,  had  first  of  all  been  visited 
with  a  penalty  of  a  few  months'  confinement,  but  having 
made  some  impertinent  remark  to  the  judge,  his  sentence  had 
thereupon  been  altered  to  one  of  three  years. 

As  soon  as  the  steamer  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbour  of 
Valetta,  a  police  boat  came  alongside  and  took  me  and  my 
fellow-prisoners  ashore.     There,  after  various  formalities  at 
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the  police  station,  where  all  the  cigars  I  had  about  me  were 
confiscated,  followed  by  a  short  rest  in  the  common  lock-up, 
we  were  driven  in  a  closed  hackney  cab,  in  custody  of  a 
policeman,  to  the  Corradino  Jail,  which  stands  some  distance 
outside  the  town.  This  jail  is  like  a  diminutive  Pentonville. 
It  is  built  on  the  same  principle — long  slender  arms  of 
masonry,  one  story  high,  stretching  out  from  a  large  central 
hall,  the  intervening  spaces  being  used  for  exercise  yards  and 
other  purposes. 

When  the  great  iron  gate  had  closed  upon  me  with  an 
ominous  clang,  I  was  conducted  to  the  head  jailer's  room, 
where  I  handed  over  the  contents  of  my  pockets,  and  was 
then  weighed  and  measured.  These  and  other  particulars 
respecting  my  name,  age,  place  of  birth,  and  so  forth,  having 
been  entered  in  a  bulky  register,  I  was  taken  by  a  convict, 
acting  as  a  servant,  to  a  room  where  I  had  to  don  the  prison 
dress — the  garb  of  infamy.  This  consisted  of  a  coarse  un- 
bleached shirt,  blue  cotton  trousers,  and  blue  cotton  shell 
jacket,  with  the  dye  fairly  well  washed  away,  but  having  the 
black  imprints  of  the  broad  arrow  still  vividly  visible  in  a 
multitude  of  places.  By  particular  favour  I  was  allowed  to 
retain  my  own  underclothing,  as  well  as  my  own  socks  and 
boots.  As  soon  as  I  had  on  my  new  suit  I  was  taken  before 
the  doctor,  an  elderly,  little,  lean  Maltese  of  the  antiquated 
school,  who  wore  a  frock-coat  of  the  1830  period,  with  waist- 
coat and  trousers  to  match. 

When  this  gentleman  had  convinced  himself  that  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  me,  I  was  conducted  to  the  retreat 
that  was  to  be  my  habitation  during  the  next  few  months. 
It  consisted  of  a  nice  little  cleanly  whitewashed  cell  on  the 
upper  floor,  furnished  with  table,  stool,  and  a  plank  bedstead 
on  iron  trestles,  but  this  latter  article  was  provided  with  a 
straw  mattress  and  pillow  as  well  as  with  sheets  and 
blankets.     Two  days  after  my  arrival  at  the  jail,  an  order 
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came  from  Sir  Walter  Hely-Hutchinson,  who  was  then  Chief 
Secretary  to  Government,  and  is  now  Governor  of  Natal,  to 
say  I  might  be  allowed  writing  materials  and  any  books  I 
required  if  I  paid  for  them.  This  made  me  feel  a  bit  happier, 
and  I  sat  down  to  translate  a  French  novel  by  Hector  Malot, 
which  still  lies  among  my  unpublished  MSS.  To  vary  this 
occupation  I  addressed  several  petitions  to  the  Queen  respect- 
ing my  transportation  from  Egypt  to  Malta,  which  I  con- 
tended was  illegal,  although  provided  for  by  an  Order  in 
Council  under  authority  of  Parliament.  These  communica- 
tions met  with  no  satisfactory  replies  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  was  wrong  in  my  contention. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  discovered  afterwards  that  Parliament, 
in  an  unguarded  moment,  had  very  unwisely  given  the 
Government  power  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  by  simple 
Order  in  Council — and  we  all  know  what  that  means — such 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Near 
East  as  they  thought  proper.  And  so  the  Government  had 
ordained  that  a  British  subject  should  be  tried  by  a  jury 
of  five,  and  that  he  might  be  transported  across  the  sea  to 
Malta  or  Gibraltar  to  undergo  his  sentence.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  had  the  wisdom  to  deprive  the  Consul  of 
the  death  penalty,  for  although  that  functionary  could  don 
the  black  cap  and  condemn  a  prisoner  to  be  hung  by  the 
neck  until  dead,  he  was  required  immediately  afterwards  to 
read  an  order  commuting  that  sentence  into  one  of  penal 
servitude  for  life. 

Perhaps  the  worst  part  of  my  experience  of  jail  life  at 
Malta  was  having  to  tramp  round  the  yard  with  a  lot  of 
convicts  at  exercise  time.  But  I  consoled  myself  in  a 
measure,  whilst  treading  this  Fools'  Parade,  with  the  thought 
of  the  vengeance  I  would  wreak  on  my  enemy  as  soon  as  I 
regained  my  freedom.  The  regulations  in  force  were  the 
same  as  those  of  our  jails  in  England,  but  perhaps  the  jailers 
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were  not  such  brutes  as  we  are  given  to  understand  the 
same  class  are  at  home.  Certainly  the  regulations  were 
not  so  rigorously  observed.  Conversation^  for  example,  was 
strictly  forbidden,  but  as  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  locked 
up  for  the  night,  and  the  jailers  had  taken  themselves  off, 
their  charges  began  talking  from  cell  window  to  cell  window, 
only  to  cease  when  they  felt  drowsy.  The  building  was 
constructed  in  such  a  way  that  the  least  sound  could  be 
heard,  a  precaution  which  proved  as  great  an  advantage  to 
the  imprisoned  as  to  their  guardians.  Almost  every  one 
smoked,  almost  every  one  had  tobacco  and  pipes,  or  tobacco 
and  cigarette  papers  concealed  in  his  mattress.  In  our 
division  were  two  prisoners  acting  as  servants.  They  swept 
out  the  corridor,  brought  the  food  up  to  the  cells  from  the 
kitchen,  and  carried  back  the  empty  platters.  These  men 
were  the  first  to  have  their  cells  unlocked  in  the  morning, 
and  were  the  first  out  in  the  yard.  Anything  they  saw  there 
they  at  once  picked  up  and  concealed.  Not  unfrequently 
they  found  tobacco — for  discharged  prisoners  and  friends  of 
men  undergoing  punishment  would  throw  small  packets  or 
compressed  cakes  of  the  soothing  weed  over  the  waU  at  night. 
Tobacco  was  also  smuggled  in  by  the  prisoners,  and  handed 
over  to  the  convict  who  stood  by  them  whilst  they  changed 
their  dress. 

Personally,  I  had  an  ample  supply  of  this  luxury  within 
a  jail  in  my  portmanteau,  and  drew  upon  it  every  time  I 
obtained  permission  to  visit  my  belongings  for  paper,  a  book, 
or  a  change  of  underclothing.  The  jailers  were  well  aware 
that  tobacco  was  concealed  in  most  of  the  ceUs,  and  used  this 
knowledge  as  a  weapon.  If  a  prisoner  showed  himself  dis- 
agreeable, if  he  made  complaints,  the  head  jailer  and  two  or 
three  subordinates  would  all  at  once  burst  in  upon  him,  and 
set  to  searching  his  bedding  and  other  favourite  hiding- 
places.     It  was  a  hundred  to  one  they  discovered  the  for- 
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bidden  article  somewhere,  and  that  meant  confinement  in 
one  of  the  black -holes  underground  on  bread  and  water,  after 
a  visit  to  the  magistrate  who  attended  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  Men  who  kept  quiet  and  did  what  they  were  set 
to  do  without  any  grumbling  were  generally  left  alone.  I 
usually  enjoyed  a  smoke  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  puffed 
away  to  my  heart's  content  at  night.  But  ever  and  anon  I 
took  the  precaution  to  \dgorously  agitate  my  towel  in  the  air 
to  drive  away  the  smoke  and  fumes.  I  believe  my  jailer  was 
not  deceived,  but  never  a  word  said  he. 

On  Sundays  we  performed  our  duties  to  religion  in  a 
Protestant  chapel  attached  to  the  jail,  where  an  illiterate 
Scripture  reader  read  the  prayers  and  made  frightful  havoc 
of  the  Queen's  English.  One  of  my  neighbours  in  this  sacred 
place  was  a  negro  giant,  who  had  murdered  a  man  aboard 
ship.  He  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  convicts  in  the 
jail,  but  an  English  soldier,  under  a  life  sentence  for  shooting 
his  corporal  dead  in  the  canteen,  had  tackled  him  on  one 
occasion  previous  to  my  arrival,  in  the  midst  of  the  service, 
and  had  been  publicly  flogged  in  consequence.  In  fact,  this 
man  had  received  the  cat  two  or  three  times,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  very  dangerous  criminal,  although  he  had  an 
engaging  personal  appearance,  and  seemed  harmless  enough  to 
look  at.    After  his  first  flogging  he  became  a  Eoman  Catholic. 

We  had  an  English  chaplain  attached  to  the  jail  who 
drew  the  emoluments  of  his  office.  He  visited  me  once  in 
my  cell,  and  that  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  him.  But 
his  rival,  the  Eoman  Cathohc  priest,  gave  me  frequent  calls ; 
and  whilst  endeavouring  to  convert  me,  utilised  my  services 
to  write  letters  for  him  about  books  and  accounts  to  the  well- 
known  Eoman  Catholic  publishers,  Burns  and  Oates.  One  of 
his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  form  of  Christianity  he  pro- 
fessed, was  that  it  gave  the  believer  a  much  larger  measure 
of  consolation  than  the  Protestant  faith. 
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"  For  example,"  quoth  he,  "  if  you  sincerely  believe,  and  on 
your  deathbed  confess  your  sins,  and  if  I  give  you  absolution, 
I  at  the  same  time  give  you  a  through  ticket  to  heaven. 
Whereas,  the  power  of  your  Protestant  clergyman  is  limited 
to  praying  for  you." 

I  failed  to  be  convinced,  and  the  priest  finding  he  could 
not  bring  me  into  his  fold,  at  last  gave  me  up.  He  ceased  his 
visits,  which  had  been  pleasant  breaks  in  the  monotony  of 
my  life,  and  did  not  even  come  to  wish  me  good-bye  on  the 
eve  of  the  expiration  of  my  sentence,  whereat  I  felt  sorry,  for 
he  was  a  nice  man. 

One  advantage  of  being  on  good  terms  with  the  priest  was 
that  he  brought  items  of  news.  It  was  through  him  that  I 
learnt  the  cholera  morbus  was  raging  in  Malta.  This  terrible 
scourge,  of  which  I  had  seen  so  much  in  Egypt  in  '83,  invaded 
the  jail,  but  only  to  select  one  victim.  He  was  a  Maltese 
who  had  given  the  jailers  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  a  report  got 
about  this  jail,  where  no  one  was  supposed  to  speak,  that  he 
had  been  poisoned.  I  heard  it  from  the  English  convict 
servant,  who  had  a  habit  of  coming  up  for  a  chat  through  my 
Judas -window  when  the  jailer  absented  himself,  and  who 
kept  me  informed  of  all  that  went  on  within  the  building. 
The  statement  was  of  course  untrue,  and  I  only  mention 
it  to  show  what  accusations  convicts  will  bring  against 
the  men  appointed  to  watch  over  them.  No  absolutely  in- 
exorable discipline  was  possible  in  this  jail,  where  the  jailers, 
who  were  all  Maltese,  went  in  terror  of  the  knives  of  the 
prisoners*  friends  outside.  After  the  death  of  the  man  from 
cholera,  I  applied  to  the  doctor  to  be  allowed  to  have  my 
drinking  water  boiled,  and  with  some  hesitation  the  request 
was  granted. 

No  regulations  were  in  force  compelling  prisoners  to  have 
their  heads  and  faces  shaved,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
go  about  with  scrubby  chins  or  long  hair.     In  order  to  keep 
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the  hirsute  growth  within  proper  limits,  a  couple  of  convict 
barbers,  provided  with  razors  and  scissors,  attended  twice  a 
week  in  our  division.  One  of  these  men  was  a  pleasant  little 
Spaniard.  He  was  doing  a  long  sentence  for  murder.  He  had 
put  an  end  to  a  feud  with  another  man  by  calmly  sticking 
him.  The  other  had  been  living  in  an  irregular  way  with 
some  girl.  Unable,  after  a  time,  to  get  on  together,  they 
wisely  determined  to  share  the  furniture  and  separate.  All 
went  well  in  the  partition  of  property  until  the  couple  came 
to  a  miserable  Maltese  lap-dog,  one  of  those  hideous  white- 
haired  beasts  that  used  to  be  so  fashionable  with  maiden 
ladies.  In  respect  to  this  canine  pet,  which  both  claimed, 
arose  another  set-out,  ending  in  a  fierce  fight;  and  in  the 
struggle  this  brute  of  a  barber,  who  in  turn  with  his  com- 
panion, the  murderer,  frequently  passed  the  edge  of  the  razor 
over  my  throat  and  chin,  had  dehberately  bitten  the  nose 
clean  off  the  girl's  face.  And  yet  to  look  at  the  wretch  and 
talk  to  him,  nobody  would  have  believed  him  capable  of  such 
a  horrible  act.  He  showed  the  greatest  compassion  for  me 
when  I  gave  signs  of  breaking  down  under  the  effects  of  the 
abominable  prison  diet. 

They  reduced  me  to  a  bag  of  skin  and  bones  in  that 
Corradino  Jail  with  their  filthy  food,  which  partly  consisted 
of  salt  shark  served  up  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  musty 
beans  cooked  in  the  rank  oil  drawn  from  cotton  seed.  Lamp 
oil  was  at  a  premium.  I  never  received  the  true  ration  of 
two  or  three  thimblefuls,  to  which  I  was  entitled  every 
evening  for  my  little  tin  lamp.  The  Maltese  convict  who 
served  the  stuff  out  stole  all  he  could  for  himself,  and  I 
learnt  from  his  English  companion  that  this  man  and  many 
of  his  fellow-prisoners,  who  deprived  themselves  of  a  light, 
were  in  the  habit  of  sopping  their  bread  in  the  unctuous 
liquid,  and  eating  it  as  an  after-dinner  douceur. 

Aware  that  the  imprisoment  I  had  to  suffer  was  merely  a 
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passing  trial  on  the  road  to  attain  my  end,  which  was  the 
ruin  of  the  man  who  had  attacked  me,  I  had  determined 
from  the  commencement  to  go  through  the  punishment  with- 
out a  murmur,  and  notwithstanding  that  I  was  losing  strength 
daily,  I  continued  to  bear  up  against  the  bad  food  and  close 
confinement,  until  the  barber  and  jailer,  both  noticing  the 
change  in  my  appearance,  strongly  ad\dsed  me  to  see  the 
doctor.  Not  wishing  to  appear  squeamish  I  still  resisted, 
but  the  jailer  feeling,  no  doubt,  his  own  responsibility  in 
the  matter,  one  morning  intervened,  and  took  me  before 
that  gentleman  on  his  own  authority.  The  medical  man 
examined  me,  and  then  gave  orders  that  I  must  have  a  beef- 
steak every  day,  and  that  the  door  of  my  cell  should  remain 
open  as  frequently  as  convenient,  so  that  I  might  walk  in 
the  corridor.  The  steak  bore  strong  resemblance  to  a  piece 
of  cooked  leather,  and,  to  make  it  worse,  was  fried  in  the  same 
horrid  oil  as  the  beans,  but  it  was  perhaps  more  conducive 
to  good  health  than  the  frequent  ration  of  salt  shark. 

As  the  Queen's  Jubilee  approached,  a  faint  hope  found 
place  in  every  prisoner's  heart  that  peradventure  his  burden 
might  be  lightened.  The  Jubilee  came  and  went — we  heard 
the  booming  of  the  guns — but  there  was  little  charity  in  the 
official  mind  for  the  men  of  the  Devil's  Own  Brigade  at 
Malta.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  inmates  of  the  jail  received 
a  slight  mitigation  of  punishment.  Perhaps  I  felt  my  in- 
carceration the  most  keenly  as  my  punishment  approached 
its  term,  and  I  began  to  count  the  days  I  had  to  remain  in 
jail  one  by  one.  The  end  came  at  last,  and  I  was  free.  A 
cab  had  been  ordered  over  night.  Early  in  the  morning, 
discarding  the  garb  of  infamy  that  I  had  been  wearing  for 
over  five  months,  I  got  into  my  own  clothes  again,  and  with 
the  rosette  of  the  Order  of  the  Medjidieh  ornamenting  my 
buttonhole,  drove  away  from  the  door  of  the  jail  to  an  hotel 
at  Valetta. 

2  A 


CHAPTER  XX 
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When  I  regained  my  liberty  I  had  a  purse  of  ten  sovereigns 
on  me,  which  was  ample  to  take  me  back  to  Alexandria,  where 
I  intended,  immediately  on  my  arrival,  to  institute  a  prosecu- 
tion for  perjury  in  the  Consular  Court  against  my  antagonist. 
But  on  making  inquiries  in  Malta  I  found,  to  my  dismay,  that 
no  direct  communication  by  steamer  existed  at  that  time  with 
Egypt.  The  island,  being  still  infected  with  cholera  morbus, 
was  in  quarantine.  In  order  to  reach  Alexandria  and  Port 
Said  with  clean  bills  of  health  outward-bound  steamers 
avoided  touching  at  the  place,  although  most  of  the  homeward- 
bound  vessels  in  the  habit  of  calling  there  continued  to  do 
so.  The  mails  went  and  came  via  Italy.  So  that  the  only 
way  to  get  to  Egypt  was  to  ship  to  Naples,  where  a  quarantine 
of  three  weeks  would  have  to  be  undergone,  or  to  make  a  round- 
about voyage  by  way  of  England.  Whichever  course  I  might 
decide  to  take,  it  was  evident  that  the  balance  of  my  capital, 
which  I  had  already  broken  into,  would  not  see  me  through. 

In  this  predicament  I  wrote  to  Colonel  Alfred  Slade,  R.A., 
who  had  known  me  in  Egypt,  and  who  at  that  moment 
occupied  an  important  post  in  the  military  establishment  at 
Malta.  Slade  sent  me  back  a  very  kind  reply,  in  which  he 
said  he  would  speak  to  the  Chief  Secretary  on  the  subject ;  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
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latter  requesting  me  to  give  him  a  call  at  his  office.  The 
first  thing  Sir  Walter  Hely-Hutchinson  said  to  me  was — 

"  I  forwarded  all  your  petitions  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
but  I  don't  agree  with  you." 

I  pointed  out  that  for  the  offence  of  which  I  had  been 
found  guilty  I  could,  according  to  the  statute,  be  sentenced 
to  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  and  no  more,  because  I  had 
been  charged  with  writing  and  publishing  a  simple  libel, 
not  with  writing  and  publishing  a  libel  knowing  it  to  be 
false.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  been  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment,  coupled  with  transportation  from  my 
usual  place  of  residence,  which  was  Egypt,  where  I  had  been 
living  for  the  previous  six  years,  to  the  island  of  Malta, 
where  I  had  been  brought  across  the  sea  against  my  will, 
to  be  confined  in  the  Corradino  Jail.  That,  although  Parlia- 
ment had  authorised  the  Government  to  make,  from  time  to 
time,  by  Order  in  Council  such  regulations  as  might  be 
judged  necessary  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  con- 
nection with  the  Treaty  of  Capitulations,  Parliament  had 
not  given  its  consent  to  the  framing  of  regulations,  by 
Order  in  Council  or  otherwise,  that  interfered  with  existing 
laws.  That  the  law  said  I  should  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment. It  did  not  say  I  should  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
and  transportation.  Therefore,  my  transportation  to  Malta 
was  iUegal. 

The  Consul,  Sir  Charles  Cookson,  had  declared  that  the 
reason  for  sending  me  to  the  Corradino  Jail  was  that  there 
existed  no  proper  prison  in  Egypt  where  I  could  undergo  my 
sentence.  But  there  did  exist  a  prison  at  Alexandria,  habitually 
used  by  Her  Majesty's  Consulate,  although  a  bad  prison  ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  part  of  the  question  had  nothing  to 
do  with  me.  If  there  was  no  prison  at  Alexandria,  and  one 
was  required  for  British-born  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  it  was 
the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  build  it.    Anyhow, 
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there  was  I  in  Malta.  I  had  not  asked  to  come  there.  I  had 
been  sent  there  by  force.  I  had  purged  my  sentence.  Justice 
had  no  further  claim  on  me.  Yet  there  was  I,  turned  adrift 
in  an  island  infected  with  cholera  morbus,  which  was  not  my 
home,  nor  even  the  place  that  I  had  made  my  residence.  I 
was  unable  to  return  to  the  country  whence  I  had  been 
brought,  because,  owing  to  the  cholera,  communication  with 
Egypt  was  interrupted.  In  conclusion  I  called  Sir  Walter 
Hely-Hutchinson's  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  hotel-keeper, 
who  was  in  the  next  room,  threatened  to  put  me  into  the 
street  unless  his  account  was  paid. 

Evidently  I  made  out  a  strong  case,  for  when  I  had 
concluded,  the  Chief  Secretary,  who  had  been  listening  to  me 
attentively  and  in  silence,  said — 

"  You  may  tell  your  hotel-keeper  that  the  Government  of 
Malta  will  be  responsible  for  your  bill.  And  I'll  see  about 
sending  you  back  to  Egypt." 

I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life.  I  had  fully  expected 
the  Chief  Secretary  would  do  something  for  me  in  the  long  run, 
but  I  had  not  dared  anticipate  such  speedy  and  complete 
satisfaction. 

A  few  days  later  I  and  my  hotel-keeper  went  before  the 
Legal  Adviser  to  Government,  and  it  was  then  arranged  that 
my  host  was  to  have  his  bill  settled,  and  that  he  would  hence- 
forth receive  a  fixed  sum  per  day  so  long  as  I  remained  in 
Malta.  The  next  move  was  a  visit  from  a  Government  clerk, 
who  came  to  me  with  the  suggestion  that  I  should  proceed  to 
Egypt  via  Italy.  But  to  this  arrangement  I  at  once  dissented, 
pointing  out  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  do  three  weeks'  quaran- 
tine at  Naples,  which  would  be  quite  as  expensive  as  the  voyage 
by  way  of  England,  and  that  I  might  take  the  disease,  which 
was  an  unnecessary  risk  to  incur.  Ultimately  I  was  booked 
second  class  to  London  and  thence  out  to  Egypt  by  P.  and  0. 
steamer,  through  the  agency  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  and  Son. 
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On  my  arrival  in  London,  being  short  of  cash,  I  disposed  of 
my  ticket  to  Egypt  at  a  small  discount,  and  took  advantage 
of  a  passage  to  Alexandria  very  courteously  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  Mr.  Papayanni,  the  well-known  shipowner  of 
Liverpool,  on  one  of  his  comfortable  steamers. 

No  sooner  had  I  landed  in  the  ancient  city  of  the  Ptolemies 
than  I  set  about  my  vengeance.  Without  loss  of  time  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Cairo,  and  from  Mr.  Ealph  Borg,  the  popular  vice- 
consul,  obtained  a  summons  calling  on  my  enemy  to  appear 
and  answer  the  charge  of  having  been  guilty  of  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury  in  the  evidence  he  gave  in  the  prosecution 
he  had  instituted  against  me  for  defamatory  libel. 

I  again  subpoenaed  Max  Lavison  as  a  witness,  and  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Cromer,  pointing  out  that  an 
error  of  justice  had  been  committed  in  the  matter  of  my 
conviction  and  sentence,  that  I  had  unjustly  undergone  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  the  prison  garb  of  infamy  in  company 
with  the  worst  criminals  at  the  Corradino  Jail  at  Malta ;  and 
I  appealed  to  him  as  the  Queen's  representative  to  use  his 
good  offices  with  the  Russian  Consul -General,  so  that  this 
most  important  witness  in  the  case  might  be  compelled  to 
come  forward  and  clear  up  the  point  at  issue. 

The  letter  I  received  in  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  Lord 
Cromer  had  done  as  I  had  requested ;  that  he  had  seen  the 
Russian  Consul,  and  had  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  in 
the  interest  of  justice  for  Max  Lavison's  appearance ;  that  the 
Russian  Consul  had  spoken  to  that  gentleman  in  the  sense 
indicated,  but  he  had  formally  refused  to  give  any  evidence 
whatever  in  the  matter,  and  the  Russian  Consul  had  added 
that  he  was  without  power  to  compel  him  to  do  so. 

The  summons  was  heard  on  the  appointed  day.  I  con- 
ducted my  own  case.  I  was  on  this  occasion  able  to  go  into 
the  witness-box,  and  state  on  oath  what  had  occurred  in 
regard  to  the  bribery  business,  and  also  to  produce  some 
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corroborative  testimony.  Max  Lavison,  as  I  expected,  did 
not  put  in  an  appearance,  and  I  did  not  fail  to  make  a  good 
deal  out  of  his  absence.  I  had  him  called  over  and  over 
again  until  the  Consular  cavass  was  tired  of  shouting  his 
name  in  the  yard.  Then  I  pointed  out  to  the  Consul  that 
this  witness  had  only  to  come  forward  and  swear  that  what 
I  said  was  false,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  matter. 
But  no ;  although  every  effort  had  been  made  to  induce  him 
to  attend  he  refused  to  do  so.  He  would  not  go  into  the 
witness-box  and  declare  my  statement  to  be  true,  because  it 
did  not  suit  him  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  his  master 
the  deposed  Khedive  Ismael;  and  he  was  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  come  and  say  I  lied  when  he  knew  I  was  telling 
the  truth. 

In  the  end  I  secured  my  enemy's  committal  for  trial.  The 
Consul  gilded  the  pill  a  bit  with  the  remark  that  he  thought 
it  best  for  the  accused  to  be  acquitted  by  a  jury,  and  in  the 
meantime  held  him  to  bail  in  several  hundreds  of  pounds. 
Three  or  four  military  men  came  forward  as  security,  and  two 
were  accepted.  Whilst  admiring  the  spirit  of  these  gentlemen 
in  sticking  to  one  of  their  own  cloth,  it  struck  me  the  Consul 
was  acting  rather  irregularly  in  accepting  such  bail,  considering 
they  were  officers  on  active  service  and  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  sent  to  the  front,  where  they  might  lose  their  lives.  I 
mentioned  this,  but  my  objection  was  overruled. 

The  matter  now  took  a  serious  aspect,  and  I  think  my 
enemy  regretted  his  temerity  in  making  his  savage  attack  on 
me.  I  felt  sorry  for  him  in  a  way.  He  was  an  old  man, 
though  a  jaunty  one  withal ;  his  position  was  at  stake  ;  but 
when  I  recalled  the  unprovoked  onslaught,  my  wretched  in- 
carceration at  Malta,  compelled  to  wear  the  infamous  prison 
dress  besprinkled  with  the  broad  arrows,  my  tramp  round  the 
yard  twice  a  day  in  company  of  felons  of  the  worst  class, 
my  blood  boiled,  and  I  was  determined  to  see  the  business 
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through  to  the  end.  The  enemy  was  a  good  fighter.  So 
were  we  both,  for  that  matter.  There  was  not  much  fear  of 
either  giving  in  until  one  or  the  other  had  been  completely 
floored. 

Sir  Charles  Cookson  for  some  reason — I  think  he  con- 
sidered public  feehng  ran  too  high  at  the  capital,  but  no 
doubt  he  also  considered  his  own  convenience — changed  the 
venue  of  the  trial  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria,  which  was  a 
capital  idea  on  his  part,  as  the  Court  was  much  more  com- 
modious at  the  commercial  than  at  the  political  centre.  I 
had  not  long  got  back  to  Alexandria  before  being  beset  by 
two  separate  lots  of  people.  The  one,  in  cautious  language, 
urged  me  to  abandon  the  case,  reminding  me  that  if  I  failed 
to  obtain  a  verdict  against  my  enemy  I  should  be  rendering 
myself  liable  to  an  action  for  malicious  prosecution.  I  knew 
all  about  that,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  suggestion. 
And  I  did  so  the  more  readily  as  I  was  astute  enough  to 
perceive  that  these  officious  persons  were  simply  emissaries 
from  the  opposite  camp.  The  other  parties  who  forced  their 
advice  on  me  were  friends.  They  wanted  me  to  engage 
counsel  instead  of  conducting  the  case  myself,  as  had  been  my 
intention. 

I  had  no  very  great  opinion  of  any  of  the  lawyers 
practising  at  our  Consular  Court  at  that  time  except  Charles 
Eoyle,  and  he  had  been  retained  on  the  other  side.  Eoyle 
stood  head  and  shoulders  in  capacity  above  all  his  colleagues. 
He  had  clothed  himself  in  the  mantle  of  Grosjean,  a  thorough- 
bred Englishman,  notwithstanding  his  French  patronymic. 
This  Grosjean  had  shown  himself  a  most  remarkable  indi- 
vidual, and  had  carried  everything  before  him.  Originally 
he  had  been  a  fully  qualified  medical  man  in  practice  at 
Alexandria.  But  he  had  forgotten  himself  with  some  lady  he 
was  attending,  and  lost  all  his  patients.  Convinced  that 
henceforth  the  medical  profession  was  closed  to  him  in  Egypt, 
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he  went  home  and  studied  law.  Called  to  the  bar  he  returned 
to  Alexandria,  and  setting  up  as  barrister  and  solicitor  he 
very  speedily  got  all  the  best  business  in  the  place.  One  day, 
shortly  after  the  events  of  '82,  we  were  all  startled  to  learn 
that  G-rosjean  had  blown  out  his  brains.  There  was  no 
apparent  reason  for  the  mad  act.  He  was  far  from  being  in 
financial  trouble,  and  too  sensible  to  be  lovesick.  He  had 
simply  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  night  work,  with  the  whisky 
bottle  beside  him,  and  had  gone  off  his  head.  It  was  then 
that  Eoyle,  whom  he  had  eclipsed  by  greater  energy  and 
more  brilliant  and  aggressive  eloquence,  stepped  into  his 
shoes  and  held  his  position  until  he  accepted  a  judgeship  at 
the  Native  Law  Courts. 

At  the  time  of  this  perjury  business  there  was  a  Maltese 
lawyer  practising  at  the  Consular  Court  named  Dr.  Curmi. 
He  was  a  young  man,  and  a  new  arrival,  but  had  been  very 
successful  so  far  as  he  had  gone,  chiefly  as  defending  counsel 
in  criminal  cases.  Had  he  possessed  a  little  more  experience 
he  would  have  been  perfect.  Curmi  was  a  fighting  lawyer, 
as  Grosjean  had  been  before  him,  pushing,  daring,  and 
absolutely  callous  to  the  scathing  remarks  of  testy  Sir  Charles, 
who  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  try,  but  in  vain,  to  put 
him  down.  Dr.  Curmi  very  much  wanted  to  conduct  this 
prosecution  of  my  enemy.  So  did  Mr.  Wilme,  the  English 
barrister  who  had  assisted  me  in  the  libel  case.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  this  libel  and  perjury  business  between  my  enemy 
and  myself  had  become  quite  a  cause  c6Uhre,  over  which  the 
leading  members  of  the  European  community  had  divided 
into  two  camps ;  and  I  recall  with  pleasure  that  mine  was  not 
the  smaller  of  the  two,  although  a  good  many  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  forgetful  that  the  enemy  had  been  the  first  to 
attack,  were  indignant  with  me  for  persevering  in  the  battle, 
and  bringing,  as  it  were,  the  name  of  Englishman  into  dis- 
grace in  the  eyes  of  foreigners.     It  is  the  same  with  all  the 
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small  communities  of  Europeans  of  different  nationalities  in 
the  Near  East.  But  why  a  man  should  be  arrested  in  his 
appeal  for  justice  by  such  a  consideration,  when  he  has 
suffered  a  grievous  wrong,  is  difficult  to  understand. 

When  the  trial  came  on  we  had  three  grand  field  days  at 
the  Consulate.  Never  had  there  been  any  like  them  before. 
A  very  large  attendance  mustered  both  on  the  first  and 
second  days,  but  on  the  third  the  Court  was  completely 
packed  with  people.  Mr.  Wilme  and  Dr.  Curmi  appeared  for 
the  prosecution,  and  very  generously  gave  me  their  services 
gratuitously.  There  had  been  some  jealousy  between  them, 
but  ultimately  it  was  decided  that  both  should  have  a 
finger  in  the  pie.  Dr.  Curmi  making  the  opening  speech,  and 
taking  the  larger  share  in  the  proceedings,  whilst  Mr.  Wilme 
intervened  when  any  knotty  point  arose,  and  came  in  with  a 
grand  flourish  of  trumpets  at  the  end.  The  enemy  was 
equally  well  represented.  He  had  Mr.  Bond,  the  English 
barrister  who  had  obtained  my  conviction  for  libel,  assisted 
by  Royle,  who  held  an  advising  brief. 

Both  sides  were  very  hostile.  Neither  gave  an  inch 
away.  At  the  very  commencement  there  was  a  passage  of 
arms  about  the  jury.  The  defence,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  began  challenging  the  gentlemen  whose  names  came 
first  out  of  the  box.  As  soon  as  Dr.  Curmi  perceived  what 
was  going  on,  he  followed  suit,  and  I  think  as  many  as  ten 
gentlemen  were  told  to  stand  back,  before  a  jury  of  five 
was  empanelled  which  appeared  to  suit  both  parties.  I 
know  poor  old  Moss,  who  managed  the  Egyptian  business 
of  Moss  Brothers,  the  well-known  shipowners  of  Liverpool, 
was  among  the  number  who  were  not  accepted,  and  no  doubt 
felt  glad  of  it.     After  this  little  skirmish  we  got  to  business. 

Max  Lavison  had  been  subpoenaed  as  usual,  and  as  usual 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  but  Lord  Cromer  behaved  like 
a  brick.     Served  with  a  subpoena,  he  came  down  from  Cairo 
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on  purpose,  to  the  amazement  of  the  Egyptians  and  others 
who  were  not  Englishmen,  and  who  judged  our  great  men 
by  the  standard  of  their  own.  Entering  the  witness-box. 
Lord  Cromer  gave  evidence  detailing  the  unsuccessful  efforts 
he  had  made  with  the  Russian  Consul  -  General  to  obtain 
Max  Lavison's  attendance. 

My  cross-examination  was  very  severe,  and  lasted  an 
entire  day,  but  T  went  through  it  without  flinching.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  long  before  the  trial  to  conceal  nothing, 
detrimental  or  otherwise,  and  found  my  strength  in  truth. 
The  lawyer  on  the  other  side,  perhaps  oblivious  for  the 
moment  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  English  bar,  resorted 
to  the  meanest  measures  possible  in  a  vain  endeavour  to 
damage  my  character,  so  as  to  discredit  my  evidence  in 
the  eyes  of  the  jury.  Among  the  questions  I  was  asked 
was  the  following — 

"  When  you  were  at  Kars  with  Moukhtar  Pasha  did  you 
not  have  a  very  narrow  escape  of  being  courtmartialed  for 
taking  part  in  the  pillage  of  an  Armenian  village  ? " 

"  No,"  I  answered ;  "  and  you  are  an  impudent  puppy  for 
asking  me  such  an  question." 

Immediately  there  was  a  regular  hubbub  in  Court  accom- 
panied by  suppressed  mirth.  Mr.  Bond  at  once  sat  down. 
Sir  Charles  Cookson,  who  did  not  want  a  scene,  intimated 
that  he  had  not  heard.  Then  the  barrister  getting  on  his 
legs  again  repeated  the  question,  and  I  gave  the  same  answer 
as  before,  laying  stress  on  every  word.  This  time  I  was 
severely  reprimanded,  which  gave  me  the  opportunity  I 
sought.     Addressing  the  judge  I  said — 

"Your  Honour,"  which  is  the  usual  term  applied  to 
Consular  Court  judges,  "  I  humbly  apologise  for  the  words  I 
have  just  used,  and  which  I  hasten  to  withdraw,  but  the 
defence  cannot,  and  have  no  intention  to  bring  forward  one 
particle  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  accusation  implied  by 
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this  question,  which  is  only  put  to  poison  the  minds  of  the 
jury  against  me." 

Thereupon  Sir  Charles  remarked — 

"  If  it  is  not  intended  to  call  evidence  on  the  point,  the 
question  was  a  most  improper  one  to  ask." 

So  I  scored.  And  not  only  did  I  score,  but  I  completely 
cowed  the  barrister,  who  after  that  little  flare-up  left  me 
alone. 

We  immediately  telegraphed  up  to  Cairo  to  Moukhtar  Pasha, 
the  Sultan's  High  Commissioner,  begging  him  to  come  down 
and  refute  the  accusation.  The  Pasha  promptly  replied  that 
he  was  unable  to  leave  the  capital,  but  he  sent  me  a  handsome 
certificate.  This  could  not  be  used  as  evidence,  although  Dr. 
Curmi  made  an  effort,  as  desperate  as  it  was  futile,  to  induce 
the  judge  to  look  at  the  document.  Sir  Charles  very  justly 
remarked  that  he  must  be  extremely  careful  that  the  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  in  a  perfectly  legal  way,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  them  quashed  at  Constantinople,  and  to  have 
to  go  through  the  whole  business  over  again.  We  had  the 
Pasha's  statement  published  in  the  Phare  d'Alexandrie  in 
the  afternoon,  which  answered  the  same  purpose  as  if  it  had 
been  read  at  the  trial,  as  all  the  jury  saw  the  paper  when 
they  got  home  to  dinner  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

We  produced  a  number  of  witnesses  to  corroborate  my 
evidence.  Among  them  was  my  old  Soudanese  groom 
Mohammed.  The  defence  did  their  best  to  make  him  turn 
on  me,  but  he  spoke  up  in  my  favour  like  a  good  man  and  true, 
and  as  he  sat  behind  the  prisoner  and  myself  when  I  drove 
the  latter  to  and  from  Max  La\dson's  house  in  my  phaeton, 
he  was  able  to  give  some  very  damaging  evidence  about  count- 
ing the  gold  and  so  on.  We  also  succeeded  in  bringing 
over  to  our  side  an  intimate  friend  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  what  had  taken  place ;  and  Max  Lavison's 
secretary,   Wilkinson,   fortunately  being  a  British  subject, 
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dared  not  disobey  the  mandate  of  the  Court.  He  beat  about 
the  bush  in  such  an  ambiguous  manner  that  the  judge  at 
last,  losing  all  patience,  sternly  told  him  to  stand  down,  and 
not  to  leave  the  precincts  of  the  Court. 

When  the  trial  at  length  came  to  an  end  Sir  Charles 
Cookson  summed  up  against  the  prisoner,  and  the  jury, 
after  being  absent  for  half  an  hour,  returned  with  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  Thereupon  the  judge  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
six  months'  imprisonment,  and  remitted  the  hard  labour  on 
account  of  the  prisoner's  age.  This  struck  me  as  irregular. 
The  law  says  hard  labour,  and  one  would  have  thought  that 
it  should  have  been  the  duty  of  the  prison  doctor,  rather 
than  of  the  judge,  to  say  the  convict  was  unable  to  perform 
that  part  of  the  sentence.  The  punishment  was  a  most 
lenient  one  for  the  crime  of  perjury,  which  had  the  effect  of 
unjustly  sending  a  man  to  jail ;  for  if  the  enemy  at  the  libel 
trial  had  told  the  truth,  there  is  no  doubt  I  should  have 
been  acquitted.  However,  this  did  not  trouble  me  much. 
I  had  obtained  satisfaction,  which  was  what  I  required.  But 
the  sentence  opened  my  eyes.  I  had  always,  from  boyhood, 
regarded  perjury  as  a  most  heinous  crime,  but  now  it  was 
brought  home  to  me  that  the  judge  regarded  it  as  a  trifling 
offence. 

Sir  Charles,  I  heard  afterwards,  laughed  in  his  sleeve. 
My  opponent  and  myself  had  each  abused  the  other  like 
pickpockets,  and  had  each  got  six  months'  imprisonment. 
Certainly,  from  that  point  of  view,  the  whole  business  was 
ludicrous.  As  I  was  leaving  the  Court  an  English  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  present  at  the  trial,  but  whose  name 
I  did  not  know,  remarked — 

"  Well,  after  all,  he  began  it.     Didn't  he  ? " 

That  sentence  expressed  the  general  opinion.  The  enemy 
had  got  tit  for  tat,  and  serve  him  right.  The  representative 
of  the  Exchange  Telegram  Company  at  once  telegraphed  the 
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result  of  the  trial  home,  and  the  same  evening  my  antago- 
nist's conviction  was  posted  at  every  club  in  London,  besides 
appearing  in  the  evening  papers. 

I  had  a  rare  tussle  with  Sir  Charles  over  my  bill  of  costs. 
I  sent  in  a  detailed  claim  for  more  than  £300,  but  was 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  a  cheque  for  £30,  which  I 
accepted  "without  prejudice."  I  then  addressed  Lord 
Cromer  and  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  subject,  but  with  no 
good  result.  Apparently  there  was  no  appeal  from  the 
judge's  decision  in  the  matter.  Anyhow  my  lawyers  were 
unable  to  suggest  any  action.  I  also  applied  to  the  Foreign 
Office  for  compensation  for  wrongful  imprisonment.  I  had 
no  expectation  of  obtaining  anything,  but  just  wished  to  see 
what  they  would  say.  The  answer  I  received  was  that  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  was  not  intended  to  compensate 
persons  who  had  suffered  from  errors  of  justice. 

In  the  meantime  the  Malta  Government  had  applied  to 
the  Consulate  at  Alexandria  to  be  refunded  the  money  they 
had  expended  on  my  board  and  lodging  after  my  release 
from  the  Corradino  Jail,  and  in  defraying  the  cost  of  my 
passage  back  to  Egypt  via  London.  One  day  Dr.  Curmi 
remarked  to  me — 

"  I  think  your  friend  Mr.  Hely-Hutchinson  (he  had  not 
then  been  knighted)  will  have  to  repay  that  money  himself." 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  answered,  "  he  took  the  advice  of  the 
Legal  Adviser  to  Government,  a  Maltese  gentleman.  He 
was  not  so  simple  as  to  act  solely  on  his  own  responsibility. 
Both  the  innkeeper  and  myself  went  before  the  Legal 
Adviser." 

How  the  matter  ended  I  do  not  know,  but  I  heard  in- 
cidentally that  it  gave  rise  to  a  lot  of  correspondence,  and 
caused  Sir  Charles  considerable  annoyance;  although  from 
some  remarks  he  made,  later  on,  to  a  mutual  acquaintance  at  a 
dinner-party  in  London  it  appeared  that  he  fully  appreciated 
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my  energy  in  standing  up  for  what  I  considered  to  be  my 
rights,  and  in  extricating  myseK  from  my  difficulty  in  the 
cholera-stricken  island,  at  the  expense  of  the  public  purse. 

One  result  of  the  divergence  of  opinion  between  the 
Malta  Government  and  the  Consulate  at  Alexandria,  as  to 
which  of  the  two  ought  to  pay  the  amount  expended  on  my 
poor  self,  was  that  Sir  Charles,  for  the  time  being,  at  all 
events,  determined  that  no  more  British-born  subjects,  who 
misht  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  law,  should  be  sent  to  do 
their  imprisonment  at  the  Corradino  Jail.  And  so  my 
enemy  underwent  his  punishment  in  the  abominable  prison 
at  Alexandria  which  I  have  described.  But  altogether  from 
what  I  heard,  he  had  a  much  better  time  there  than  I  had  at 
Malta.  He  was  treated  as  a  first-class  misdemeanant,  and 
even  allowed  to  keep  a  tame  jackal  in  the  yard  for  his 
amusement. 

I  have  said  he  was  a  good  fighter.  The  spirit  he  dis- 
played in  the  struggle  with  me  was  marvellous  considering 
his  age.  Even  when  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  him  put 
under  lock  and  key,  he  would  not  give  the  game  up  as  lost. 
Eegardless  of  expense  he  made  every  effort  to  get  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  upset,  and  proved  an  abundant  windfall  to  the 
lawyers.  He  appealed  to  the  Consular  Court  at  Constanti- 
nople on  some  point  of  law,  but  the  appeal  was  dismissed  with 
costs,  although  supported  by  one  of  the  leading  barristers 
in  practice  there. 

Sir  Charles  Cookson  is  a  first-rate  lawyer.  Very  rarely 
is  a  flaw  found  in  any  judicial  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal, 
over  which  he  has  presided,  and  it  is  equally  rare  when  any 
of  his  judgments  are  interfered  with,  on  appeal  to  the  higher 
Consular  Tribunal.  He  is  also,  as  Sir  Walter  Mieville 
observes  in  his  recent  interesting  volume,  "  an  honest, 
upright  judge,"  although  liable  to  bias.  As  a  matter  of 
policy  a  Consul  should  not  be  judge  at  all.     The  two  posts 
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should  be  absolutely  distinct,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  they  are 
not  so. 

On  one  occasion  at  Alexandria  it  was  my  lot  to  be  on 
a  jury  who  had  to  try  a  young  Maltese  charged  with  rape. 
There  was  no  medical  evidence,  and  the  accused  was  only 
prosecuted  when  he  obstinately  refused  to  marry  the  girl 
after  the  birth  of  a  child.  We  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  girl  was  a  consenting 
party.  Sir  Charles,  the  very  same  evening,  in  conversation 
with  some  one  or  other,  incautiously  made  the  remark  that 
he  saw  he  had  a  bad  jury  when  he  perceived  me  and  some 
one  else  on  it.  Meaning  thereby  that  we  possessed  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  to  form  an  independent  opinion  of  our  own, 
and  were  unlikely  to  be  readily  led  away  by  his  summing 
up.  Next  morning  the  comment  was  repeated  to  me,  which 
shows  that  persons  holding  official  posts  in  small  com- 
munities where  everybody  knows  every  one  else,  should  be 
very  careful  of  what  they  say  to  Tom,  Bob,  and  Harry.  Sir 
Charles  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  case  as  Consul.  He  had 
listened  to  the  stories  of  the  girl  and  her  mother,  had  given 
them  advice,  had  formed  an  opinion,  and  indeed,  had  shown 
a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  the  matter.  He  then  had  to  try 
the  case  as  judge,  which  is  an  intolerable  position  to  place 
any  man  in,  however  fair  he  may  wish  to  be. 

Sir  Charles  was  very  much  put  out  with  me  over  all  the 
scandal  that  arose  in  connection  with  the  libel  and  perjury 
trials,  and  apparently  unable  to  reahse  that  my  enemy  was 
the  original  cause  of  it  all.  When  I  went  to  talk  to  him  in 
his  private  room,  after  the  last  business,  about  the  expense  I 
had  been  put  to,  he  could  not  withhold  the  remark — 

"  And  now,  I  suppose,  you  think  yourself  very  clever  ? " 

But  I  declined  to  take  up  the  gauntlet,  and  modestly 
disclaimed  having  any  such  thought  in  my  head,  although  I 
candidly  confessed  feeling  gratified  that  I  had   at    length 
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obtained  satisfaction,  and  added  that  all  I  was  waiting  for 
to  dismiss  the  whole  affair  from  my  mind,  was  the  settle- 
ment of  my  little  bill  of  costs. 

Shortly  after  my  enemy  recovered  his  liberty  he  was 
hard  at  work  reviling  me  in  small  scraps  of  printed  paper 
which  he  distributed  broadcast  with  unflagging  zeal.  The 
\dtality  of  the  old  man  was  wonderful.  He  also  bitterly 
complained  by  the  same  channel  of  having  been  tried  and 
convicted  by  a  jury  of  only  five,  comprised  partly  of  English- 
men and  partly  of  Maltese,  instead  of  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
British-born  subjects  as  at  home.  But  this  was  perfectly 
legal.  I  had  been  obliged  to  accept  the  same  kind  of  juris- 
diction when  he  prosecuted  me  for  libel. 

These  bits  of  printed  rubbish  followed  me  to  Zanzibar 
where  I  had  been  despatched  by  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
the  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  on  a  mission  to  meet 
Stanley  and  Emin  on  their  journey  down  to  the  coast. 
On  my  return  to  Europe,  after  several  months'  absence,  they 
found  me  out  in  Paris  where,  with  cash  galore  at  the  bank, 
I  was  enjoying  a  blissful  honeymoon,  which  seemed  inter- 
minable, in  a  delightful  apartment  I  had  taken  and  furnished 
in  the  Avenue  Victor  Hugo. 

Just  about  that  time  the  scraps  of  paper  had  assumed  the 
form  of  a  very  small,  wretchedly-printed  news-sheet,  issued 
at  irregular  intervals.  I  was  almost  thinking  of  returning 
to  Egypt  to  wreak  further  vengeance  on  this  troublesome  old 
man,  when  one  day  the  Egyptian  mail  brought  me  a  letter 
from  a  friend  containing  news  of  my  enemy's  sudden  death. 
One  morning,  while  leaning  over  his  table  correcting  the 
proof  in  sheet  of  his  scurrilous  rag,  previous  to  sending  it  to 
press,  he  suddenly  fell  forward,  dead  !  It  seemed  like  the 
justice  of  Heaven. 
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As  soon  as  I  had  settled  with  Sir  Charles  Cookson  about  my 
costs,  I  set  out  for  Europe  via  Constantinople,  where  I  had 
some  business.  It  was  whilst  in  the  city  of  the  slender 
minarets  that  I  approached  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the 
proprietor  of  the  J^ew  Yorh  Herald,  with  an  article  on  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  and  how  he  passed  his  time  at  Yildez 
Kiosk.  The  article,  being  truthful,  was  naturally  not  par- 
ticularly complimentary  to  his  Majesty,  and  I  ascertained 
afterwards  that  for  this  reason  it  was  not  used.  Mr.  Bennett 
intended  visiting  Constantinople  a  little  later,  on  board  his 
yacht  the  Namouna,  on  a  voyage  to  the  Crimea,  and  did 
not  wish  to  court  unpleasantness  on  his  arrival.  The  article 
was  sent  to  Paris,  where  Mr.  Bennett  usually  resides,  and 
that  was  the  last  I  heard  of  it  for  a  long  while.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Bernard  Clerc  de 
Guy,  an  Englishman  of  Swiss  extraction,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Paris  Yachting  Agency  in  the  Eue  Meyerbeer,  had 
spoken  about  me  to  Barnard,  Bennett's  secretary,  w^hom  I 
had  already  met  at  Ismaelia  in  '82. 

I  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  spring  of  '89,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  some  work  in  connection  with  the  great  Exhi- 
bition, and  as  a  commencement  I  had  just  sat  down  to  write 
a  nocturnal  guide-book  to  the  gay  city,  for  which  a  gentle- 
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man  named  Vallett,  an  inimitable  delineator  of  the  sportive 
Parisienne,  had  already  drawn  a  cover,  when  one  morning 
the  postman  brought  me  a  letter  from  Constantinople. 
Tearing  open  the  envelope,  I  found  it  contained  a  note,  and 
enclosure,  from  a  friend  named  Vafiadis,  whom  I  had  known 
first  of  all  at  Cairo,  where  he  acted  as  clerk  to  the  United 
States  Consul.  He  has  since  made  a  good  income  by  ex- 
porting first-class  Egyptian  cigarettes  to  this  country. 

Vafiadis  informed  me  that  finding  the  telegram  which  he 
enclosed  stuck  up  in  the  Telegraph  Office  at  Galata,  he  had 
opened  and  read  it.  On  ascertaining  that  it  came  from 
Bennett,  "  reply  paid,"  he  had  answered  that  I  had  left  for 
Paris,  and  had  given  my  address.  Turning  to  the  telegram, 
I  saw  it  was  dated  from  Nice,  and  ran  as  follows — 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  my  correspondent  at  Cairo  ?  If 
so,  state  terms. — Bennett." 

Whilst  thinking  the  matter  over  previous  to  sending  an 
answer,  another  telegram  in  almost  identical  words  reached 
me  from  Genoa.     I  at  once  answered — 

"  Delighted.     Your  terms,  my  terms. — Vizetelly." 

Then  another  telegram  came  from  Genoa — 

"  State  your  terms.  Answer  quickly  as  I  am  leaving. — 
Bennett." 

Promptly  I  replied — 

"  Sixty  pounds  a  month. — Vizetelly." 

In  answer  to  this  came  a  final  telegram — 

"  I  will  give  you  thirty  pounds  a  month,  and  a  pound  a 
day  expenses,  and  a  present  after  three  months'  work  done. 
If  you  accept  meet  me  at  Alexandria. — Bennett." 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  realise  the  position.  Bennett, 
aboard  his  steam  yacht  the  Namouna,  was  on  his  way  to 
Egypt.  Starting  from  Nice,  he  had  put  in  at  Genoa,  but 
was  not  likely  to  call  anywhere  else,  or  he  would  have 
mentioned  it.     He  would  not  be  long  getting  to  Alexandria, 
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so  it  was  my  business  to  sail  for  Egypt  by  the  first  mail 
steamer,  and  be  at  the  rendezvous  when  he  arrived.  But 
how  to  do  it  ?  The  railway  fare  and  passage  money  would 
come  to  a  matter  of  £20,  and  I  had  perhaps  the  change  for 
a  fiver  in  my  pocket.  The  next  Messageries  steamer  was 
sailing  two  days  later,  and  to  catch  it  I  should  have  to  take 
the  mail  for  Marseilles  next  evening,  so  I  only  had  a  day  and 
a  half  before  me.  Being  fully  convinced  that  one  must  not 
trifle  with  millionaires,  I  thrust  the  guide  to  nocturnal  Paris 
aside,  and  seizing  my  hat  walked  down  to  the  office  of  the 
New  York  Herald  in  the  Avenue  de  1' Opera. 

The  gentleman  then  acting  as  manager  there  was  a  Mr. 
Christiansen,  a  Scandinavian,  and  he  still  holds  the  same 
position.  Erstwhile  he  had  been  boatswain  on  board  the 
yacht.  I  explained  to  him  how  matters  stood,  displayed  the 
telegrams,  and  wound  up  by  telling  him  that  I  required  25 
louis  for  my  passage  to  Alexandria  to  keep  the  appointment 
Mr.  Bennett  had  given  me. 

Mr.  Christianson  knew  nothing  about  the  business,  and 
held  out  little  hope  of  being  able  to  comply  with  my  request. 
Mr.  Bennett,  said  he,  was  a  very  peculiar  man.  He  had 
given  positive  orders  that  not  a  centime  was  to  be  paid  away 
without  his  authority,  and  he  expected  to  be  obeyed  to  the 
letter.  At  that  moment,  indeed,  Mr.  Christianson  had  lost 
touch  with  Mr.  Bennett,  did  not  know  where  he  had  got  to, 
had  been  telegraphing  all  over  the  place  to  him,  and  could 
get  no  answer.  Some  one  had  presented  a  bill  of  exchange, 
which  he  dare  not  meet  without  Mr.  Bennett's  direct 
authority  to  do  so,  although  he  had  some  thousands  of 
pounds  at  his  credit  to  draw  upon,  and  the  huissier  had  been 
there  threatening  to  seize  and  sell  the  office  furniture  unless 
the  bill  were  at  once  met. 

I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Christianson  that  in  my  case  he  could 
see  from  the  telegrams  that  Mr.  Bennett  wanted  me  to  meet 
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him  at  Alexandria.  Evidently  he  did  not  expect  me  to  go 
there  at  my  own  expense.  Being  short  of  ready  cash  I 
looked  to  Mr.  Bennett's  representative  to  advance  the  money 
for  the  trip,  which  at  the  most  modest  estimate  would  cost 
me  £20,  and  if,  by  his  refusal,  I  failed  to  keep  the  appoint- 
ment, there  would  probably  be  a  set  out.  In  the  meanwhile, 
if  he  had  any  doubt  about  the  messages  being  authentic,  I 
would  leave  them  with  him,  and  he  could  ascertain  whether 
they  were  genuine  or  not  at  the  Telegraph  Office.  Mr. 
Christianson  consented  to  take  the  telegrams  and  consider 
the  matter,  and  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  call  the  follow- 
ing afternoon,  which  was  the  last  limit  to  catch  the  mail. 

When  I  looked  in  at  the  office  next  day  Mr.  Christianson 
relieved  my  anxiety  by  handing  me  a  French  note  for  500 
francs,  telling  me  at  the  same  time  that  what  he  was  doing 
was  absolutely  contrary  to  orders,  but  he  had  decided  to 
take  the  risk,  and  had  arranged  with  the  cashier  that  if  the 
money  had  to  be  refunded,  they  would  each  be  responsible 
for  half.  It  was  then  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  so 
that  I  had  a  matter  of  three  hours  and  a  half  to  settle  up 
my  affairs  and  catch  the  mail. 

I  caught  it  all  right,  had  dinner  at  the  familiar  buffet  at 
the  Lyons  railway  station,  secured  a  corner  seat,  and  was  at 
Marseilles  next  morning.  I  sailed  before  noon  on  board  the 
French  steamer,  and  reached  Alexandria  after  a  capital 
voyage.  There  were  no  signs  of  the  Namouna,  so  that  was  all 
serene.  Two  days  later  she  came  in  at  dawn.  When  I  got 
down  to  the  quay  I  found  the  steam  launch  there.  Mr. 
Bennett  was  ashore.  But  after  a  spell  he  came  along,  and 
revealed  himself  a  tall,  slim  man,  in  a  navy-blue  suit,  with 
fathomless  pale-blue  eyes,  and  a  drooping  fair  moustache. 
Barnard,  his  secretary,  was  with  him.  He  remained  in  his 
employ  a  great  many  years,  and  only  left  him  recently  over 
some  trumpery  difference.     I  raised  my  hat — 
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"  I'm  Vizetelly,"  I  said.  "  You  wired  me  to  meet  you 
here." 

"  Oh  yes  !     How  do  you  do  ?     Where  are  you  staying  ? " 

I  told  him. 

"  Very  well,"  he  answered,  "  I'll  call  on  you  at  two  o'clock." 

Punctually  at  the  hour  he  had  indicated  he  was  shown 
into  my  room,  and  went  straight  to  business. 

"  Look  here,"  said  he,  seating  himself  and  bending  for- 
ward, "  I  wired  you  to  ask  you  if  you  would  like  to  be  my 
correspondent  in  Egypt." 

"  Yes,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  you  for  Egypt.  I  want  you  for  Zanzi- 
bar. It's  an  awful  place,  you  know.  You  get  the  fever 
there,  and  die  in  a  week.  So  if  you  don't  like  taking  the 
job  on,  I'll  pay  your  expenses  back  to  Paris,  and  give  you 
something  for  yourself,  and  there'll  be  an  end  to  the  matter." 

"  I'll  go,"  I  answered ;  "  I'll  go  to  Timbuctoo  if  you  like." 

"  Oh  !  very  well  then,  that  settles  the  matter.  You'd 
better  come  and  dine  on  board  to-night,  at  seven." 

And  off  he  went. 

I  dined  on  board,  and  we  aU  finished  up  the  evening  at  an 
Italian  circus  that  happened  to  be  at  Alexandria  on  tour. 
Bennett  took  a  private  box.  He  had  several  guests  with 
him — the  Due  de  Euffo-Sasso,  an  Italian  nobleman,  whose 
coat-of-arms  wanted  regilding,  the  Marquis  de  Bouthillier 
and  M.  Brinquant,  two  French  racing  men,  Mr.  Oelrichs,  a 
fat  American  ranchman,  who  was  also  a  society  man  at  New 
York.  Next  day  Bennett  and  his  party  went  up  to  Cairo  to 
see  the  Pyramids,  leaving  me  at  Alexandria  with  a  month's 
salary  in  my  pocket. 

The  morning  after  their  return  I  went  on  board  to  see 
if  there  were  any  orders.  I  found  Bennett  on  deck,  in  shirt 
and  trousers.  As  soon  as  ever  I  was  perceived,  the  guests 
gave  a  shout  in  chorus.     Then  some  one  exclaimed — 
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"  Hullo  !  here  he  is.     He  hasn't  run  away  after  all." 

Bennett  grasped  me  by  the  shoulders,  and  staring  into  my 
eyes,  exclaimed — 

"  Look  here,  Vizetelly,  I  like  you  because  you're  like  me. 
You  believe  in  neither  God  nor  devil !  Tell  me  what  they 
say  about  me  in  Paris." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Bennett,"  I  answered,  "  they  say  you're  a  most 
wonderful  man,  as  game  as  a  fighting  cock,  and  that  when 
you've  got  something  in  your  head  that  you  mean  doing, 
you'll  do  it." 

After  some  further  conversation  Bennett  disappeared  into 
his  deck  cabin,  to  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  Edwards  his 
valet.  I  was  chatting  with  Barnard,  who  was  seated  in  a 
comfortable  deck  chair  with  that  ever-pleasant  smile  on  his 
countenance  which  never  leaves  it,  and  his  eyes  beaming 
through  his  glass  folders,  when  all  of  a  sudden  my  ears 
caught  a  sound  only  too  familiar  to  them. 

"  What's  that  ? "  I  inquired. 

"  They're  heaving  the  anchor,"  said  he ;  "  we're  off  to 
Beyrout." 

"  The  devil  we  are  ! "  said  I ;  "  but  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I've 
not  a  thing  with  me  but  what  I  stand  in." 

"  I'll  go  and  ask  him,"  answered  Barnard,  and  off  he  went, 
into  the  deck  cabin. 

Eeturning  after  an  interval,  he  informed  me  that  Mr. 
Bennett  said  I  had  better  go  with  them,  as  he  wanted  to 
have  a  talk  with  me,  and  that  I  could  take  the  first  steamer 
back  to  Alexandria  from  Beyrout.  And  he  had  added  that 
as  to  a  change  or  two  of  raiment,  I  was  about  the  same  build 
as  Barnard,  and  could  wear  his  clothes,  which  struck  me  as 
being  rather  a  cool  way  of  disposing  of  his  secretary's  ward- 
robe. 

I  had  only  just  time  to  scribble  a  note  in  pencil 
explaining    my    absence    to    Madame    Bonnard,    at    whose 
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comfortable  boarding-house,  near  the  sea,  I  was  staying,  and 
hand  it  to  an  Arab  with  a  bagsheesh  and  orders  to  deliver 
it  at  once,  before  the  yacht  began  to  steam  out  of  the 
harbour. 

A  bed  was  made  up  for  me  in  the  drawing-room,  situated 
in  the  bows  and  preceded  by  the  dining-room  which  occu- 
pied the  entire  breadth  of  the  vessel.  This  drawing-room 
could  have  been  transformed  into  a  good -sized  dormitory. 
By  pressing  certain  knobs  forming  part  of  the  decoration, 
bedsteads  provided  with  bedding  came  down  from  the  sides. 
Deftly  fashioned  cabinets  handled  in  a  similar  way  revealed 
washing-stands.  At  each  end  of  the  dining-room  was  a 
selection  of  the  latest  books,  along  with  the  works  of  some  of 
the  best  standard  authors.  On  one  side  French,  on  the  other 
English.  At  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  two  or  three  dozen 
rifles  and  revolvers  covered  the  panels. 

We  had  a  piano  in  the  dining-room.  Oelrichs  was  a 
musician,  but  I  only  heard  him  play  one  air,  and  sing  one 
song,  of  which  he  only  knew  one  verse,  and  that  ran  as 
follows — 

Are  you  Mr.  Reilly  that  kapes  this  hotel  ? 
Are  you  Mr.  Reilly  they  spake  of  so  well  ? 
If  you're  Mr.  Reilly  they  spake  of  so  highly, 
By  gad  !  Mr.  Reilly,  you're  looking  darned  well  ! 

This  was  understood  to  be  a  skit  upon  the  obsequious 
American-Irishman,  and  Bennett  of  an  evening  would  sit  in 
an  arm-chair  beside  the  fireplace  smoking  his  cigarette,  and 
listening  to  Oelrichs  repeating  this  single  verse  to  a  strum- 
strum  accompaniment  on  the  piano,  over  and  over  again, 
for  an  hour  at  a  stretch.  And  this  went  on  night  after 
night.  Sometimes  when  poor  Oelrichs  having  had  enough 
of  it,  paused,  Bennett  would  rouse  up  and  exclaim — 

"  Give  it  us  again,  old  chap  ! " 

And  Oelrichs,  briskly  touching  up  the  ivory  keys  of  the 
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instrument  with  a  devotedness  that  excited  my  admiration, 
would  resignedly  resume — 

Are  you  Mr.  Keilly  that  kapes  this  hotel  ? 

Bennett  was  generally  referred  to  as  "  The  Commodore." 
He  dubbed  me  "The  Pirate."  He,  Oelrichs,  and  myself 
used  to  form  a  little  select  committee,  when  we  had  all  three 
had  enough  of  "  Mr.  Eeilly  "  for  one  evening,  and  spin  yarns 
up  in  the  deck-house,  over  innumerable  potions  of  that  famous 
Mmiich  Braun  Bier,  served  in  old  delf-ware  mugs  rimmed 
with  silver.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  after  getting  through 
several  of  these  mugs  of  Munich  porter,  on  the  top  of  a  lot  of 
champagne  at  dinner,  I  incautiously  hazarded  the  remark 
that  I  felt  lit  for  anything. 

"Look  here,"  I  added,  "I'm  not  afraid  of  sharks.  For 
tuppence  I'd  jump  off  the  top  of  the  companion  ladder  and 
swim  round  the  yacht." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  there  would  have  been 
nothing  particularly  daring  in  such  a  feat.  But  it  so 
happened  that  we  were  lying  out  at  sea  in  a  sandy  bay,  to 
the  east  of  Beyrout,  and  the  day  before  our  arrival  some 
fishermen  had  captured  a  shark  weighing  a  ton,  which,  at 
different  times,  had  made  a  meal  or  two  off  imprudent  bathers; 
and  these  toilers  of  the  deep,  proud  of  their  exploit,  had 
dragged  the  carcass  of  this  huge,  voracious  fish  all  over  the 
town,  to  convince  the  inhabitants  that  the  monster  had 
received  his  due,  and  collect  gratuities  from  those  generously 
disposed.  It  was  quite  likely,  when  one  came  to  think  of 
it,  that  other  sharks  might  be  lurking  round  the  vessel,  on 
the  look-out  for  refuse  cast  overboard,  or  maybe  for  some  one 
who  should  venture  to  take  a  dip. 

No  sooner  had  I  made  this  remark  about  swimming  round 
the  yacht  than  Bennett  and  Oelrichs  simultaneously  spring- 
ing to  their  feet  hastened  below.  At  first  I  could  not 
understand  what  they  were  up  to.     The  next  thing  I  saw 
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was  a  steward  in  swallow-tail  coat  and  white  choker  standing 
before  me  with  a  pair  of  bathing  drawers  in  one  hand 
and  peignoir  and  towels  in  the  other.  I  at  once  grasped 
the  situation.  They  had  taken  me  at  my  word.  It  was  a 
question  of  diving  from  the  companion  ladder  into  the  sea, 
and  swimming  round  the  yacht. 

I  was  a  good  swimmer.  I  daresay  I  should  have  been 
nowhere  in  a  race  with  crack  amateurs,  but  for  all  that  I 
felt  as  much  at  home  in  the  water  as  on  land.  I  could  dive 
like  a  duck,  swim  in  almost  any  position,  and  remain  in  the 
water  as  long  as  I  liked  in  warm  weather.  I  never  knew 
what  cramp  meant.  Often  in  Phaleros  Bay,  between  the 
Piraeus  and  Athens,  I  have  swam  off  from  shore  round 
a  vessel  of  the  Greek  navy  anchored  in  the  offing,  and  back 
again  without  the  least  inconvenience,  and  that  was  a  matter 
of  a  good  two  miles. 

By  the  tune  Bennett  and  Oelrichs  returned  on  deck  I 
had  slipped  out  of  my  ordinary  attire  and  into  the  bathing 
drawers.  All  my  life  I  have  been  pursued  by  striking 
personations  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,  and  here 
was  almost  a  perfect  pair  before  my  eyes  once  more.  Oelrichs, 
being  of  the  middle  height,  was  of  course  a  bit  too  tall  for  the 
latter  part,  but  he  was  all  there  in  corpulency  of  frame.  Great 
rolls  of  flabby  fat  hung  about  his  loins  and  abdomen,  which 
had  all  the  bulging  rotundity  of  a  beer  barrel.  Bennett,  who 
stood  a  good  head  and  shoulders  above  his  friend,  stripped  as 
thin  as  a  lath.  You  could  count  every  rib  with  appalling 
facility. 

The  pair  passed  me  without  a  word  and  scuttled  down 
the  ladder  on  the  starboard  side.  I  slipped  to  larboard,  and 
balancing  myself  erect  on  the  rail  at  the  top  of  the  companion, 
stretched  my  arms  perpendicularly  above  me,  with  hands 
wide  apart,  and  then  bending  forward,  calmly  dropped  into 
the  sea  below,  which  was  as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond.     I  cut 
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the  water  nicely,  and  rising  to  the  surface,  swam  right  round 
the  yacht  as  I  had  said  I  would.  The  idea  of  sharks  never 
entered  my  head,  or  I  should  not  have  done  it.  Bennett 
and  Oelrichs  merely  took  a  dip  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
and  went  back.  I  saw  nothing  of  them  in  the  water.  When 
I  got  on  board  again,  I  found  them  both  in  the  deck-house, 
and  the  steward  waiting  outside  with  the  peignoir  and 
towels.  After  a  rub  down,  a  chat  and  a  whisky,  we  went  to 
bed.     It  must  have  been  very  late. 

This  nocturnal  freak  got  to  be  known  among  the  Bennett 
lot  as  the  shark  story,  and  in  the  course  of  being  told  and 
retold  became  greatly  exaggerated.  When  I  returned  to 
Paris,  a  year  or  so  afterwards,  I  heard  it  stated,  to  my 
amazement,  that  we  three  had  plunged  into  the  sea  and 
swam  round  the  Namouna  amidst  a  shoal  of  sharks !  I  even 
read,  some  years  ago,  a  similar  account  in  a  New  York 
publication.  But  then  the  author  declared  that  the  incident 
happened  in  the  "Bay  of  Cairo,"  which  showed  his  know- 
ledge of  geography  to  be  as  weak  as  his  facts. 

Next  day  I  was  up  at  dawn,  and  had  my  tub  as  usual. 
Oelrichs  put  in  an  appearance  later  on.  He  was  not  a  very 
early  bird.  Neither  of  us  felt  any  the  worse  for  our  dip. 
I  saw  nothing  of  Bennett  until  an  advanced  hour  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day,  when  he  came  on  deck, 
looking  very  neat  and  sedate,  and  as  if  he  meant  turning 
over  a  new  leaf.  In  the  meantime  Edwards,  the  valet,  had 
approached  me,  and  somewhat  took  my  breath  away  with 
the  following  remark — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  if  you  stay  on  board  this 
yacht  much  longer  you'll  kill  Mr.  Bennett — and  we  don't 
want  to  lose  hiiii,  you  know." 

I  thought  it  was  the  other  way  about,  and  told  the  man  so, 
but  he  shook  his  head  sadly.  I  must  confess  that  after  that 
nocturnal  bath  Bennett  fought  rather  shy  of  me.      We  had 
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no  more  select  committee  meetings  up  in  the  deck-house  over 
Bavarian  Braun  Bier,  and  there  came  an  end  even  to  "  Mr. 
Eeillj."  I  fancy  that  when  the  steamer  arrived  by  which  I 
was  to  sail  to  Egypt,  my  chief  was  not  particularly  sorry  to 
see  me  off,  thinking  perhaps  as  Edwards  thought,  although 
heaven  knows  I  never  asked  him  to  go  bathing  by  the  light 
of  the  moon  in  the  Bay  of  Beyrout. 

This  Edwards,  who  was  a  tall  Englishman,  valeted  Bennett 
for  a  long  time,  but  in  the  end  left  his  service  over  some 
trivial  matter,  as  is  the  fate  of  most  of  those  who  enter  his 
employ.  Edwards  had  to  put  up  with  all  his  master's  whims. 
He  once  told  me  that  down  at  the  country-house  at  Bougival, 
he  was  often  obliged  to  stand  up  before  Bennett  after  dinner, 
with  the  gloves  on,  in  the  drawing-room  full  of  guests,  and 
placidly  submit  to  a  severe  pummelling,  for  Bennett  is  a 
smart  boxer^and  a  hard  hitter.  When  Edwards  had  received 
more  blows  than  he  cared  for,  he  would  make  a  bolt  through 
one  of  the  French  windows  opening  on  the  lawn,  but  only 
to  be  chased  round  the  garden,  and  brought  back  by  the  ear 
to  go  through  another  round  or  two,  on  the  understanding  that 
his  master  would  use  his  fivers  more  lightly.  Next  day  his 
heart  would  be  cheered  by  a  handsome  cash  compensation. 

Edwards  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  Gordon  Bennett 
stories.  Years  ago  he  used  to  entertain  his  pet  customers 
with  them  at  the  "  Coach  and  Horses,"  in  the  Rue  Marbueuf, 
Paris,  a  house  he  was  able  to  take  with  his  savings  on 
leaving  Bennett's  service. 

Among  these  many  reminiscences  was  one  about  another 
valet  who  was  dismissed.  When  on  the  point  of  taking  a 
new  situation,  he  sent  the  gentleman  who  was  thinking  of 
engaging  him  to  Bennett  for  a  character.  His  old  master 
spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  as  a  valet,  and  then  as 
the  gentleman,  perfectly  satisfied,  was  about  to  rise  and 
depart,  Bennett  added — 
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"  Yes,  he  is  a  first-rate  valet  in  every  way,  but  I  ought  to 
tell  you  that  he  emptied  two  cellars  of  wine  for  me  ! " 

All  the  tales  that  are  related  about  Gordon  Bennett  do 
not  belong  to  him.  Strangely  enough  he  had  an  Australian 
double  whose  name  was  Alfred  Bennett,  and  who  was  also  a 
great  newspaper  proprietor.  He  owned  the  Sydney  Evening 
News  and  the  Town  and  County  Journal,  and  was  a  great 
black-bearded  giant.  As  both  these  Bennetts  delighted  in 
eccentricities,  and  had  a  knack  of  displaying  generosity  when 
it  was  least  expected,  the  stories  relating  to  them  have  got 
considerably  mixed. 

The  chief  steward  on  board  the  Namouna  was  a  nice  old 
fellow  named  Gibson.  On  shore  he  performed  the  duties 
of  butler.  Gibson  was  never  surprised  at  anything  that 
happened.  No  more  was  any  one  for  that  matter.  Every- 
body seemed  quite  accustomed  to  the  wildest  exuberance  of 
spirits,  and  the  maddest  freaks.  Gibson  had  served  Bennett's 
father.  "When  the  old  gentleman  died,  making  his  son  his 
sole  heir,  he  left  Gibson  an  annuity  of  £240  a  year,  and  told 
him  on  his  deathbed  he  was  to  look  after  Jim,  and  never 
leave  him.  Gibson  has  religiously  observed  these  injunctions, 
and,  although  often  sorely  tried,  he  has  managed  to  weather 
every  storm. 

I  never  so  much  as  caught  sight  of  either  officers  or  crew 
all  the  time  I  was  on  board.  They  were  located  aft,  and 
navigated  the  yacht  in  some  mysterious  manner  without 
ever  being  seen.  There  was  but  one  exception,  in  the  form 
of  a  small  French  lad,  who  came  for'ard  at  meal  time  and 
played  an  air  on  a  bugle  to  call  us  to  table. 

Bennett  had  brought  another  guest  down  from  Cairo  with 
him,  a  gentleman  named  Fetherstone,  whom  he  had  picked 
up  at  Shepheard's.  Fetherstone  was  a  society  man,  and  I 
think  was  not  above  dabbling  in  journalism  as  an  adjunct 
to  his  own  private  income.     The   most   remarkable   thing 
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about  him  was  his  smoking  jackets.  He  possessed  quite  a 
number  of  these  superfluous  garments  in  various  shades  of 
colour,  and  embroidered  with  silk  in  many  different  ways. 
He  must  have  owned  at  least  half-a-dozen,  and  came  out 
in  a  new  one  every  day  in  the  week,  which  made  him  quite  a 
curiosity. 

Bennett  is  in  constant  dread  of  the  interviewer,  and 
takes  every  possible  precaution  to  avoid  him.  It  is  his 
proud  boast  that  he  is  one  of  the  only  men  in  evidence  who 
have  never  been  interviewed  in  their  lives.  Oelrichs  told  me 
that  once  a  very  enterprising  penman  managed  to  nail  him, 
unexpectedly,  on  a  railway  car  in  America,  but  Bennett  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  bombarded  the  interviewer  with 
inquiries  himself,  never  allowing  him  to  get  a  question  in, 
and  then  when  an  opportunity  occurred  to  seek  safety  in 
flight  he  ran  as  if  grim  death  was  behind  him.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  he  started,  and  the  look  he  gave  me,  when  in 
course  of  conversation  on  board  the  Namouna  I  asked  him 
quite  innocently  what  he  thought  of  Jay  Gould.  Another 
thing  that  he  particidarly  objects  to  is  to  see  remarks  about 
his  personality  in  the  press,  such  as  anecdotes  relatmg  to 
him,  whether  to  his  advantage  or  otherwise.  He  enshrouds 
all  his  movements  in  profound  mystery,  so  as  to  avoid  having 
them  chronicled  in  the  daily  papers. 

But  if  there  be  one  thing  that  he  hates  more  than  another 
it  is  to  be  reminded  that  he  is  a  man  of  great  wealth.  He 
tries  very  hard  to  forget  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  millions  of 
money,  and  nothing  pleases  him  better  than  to  be  treated  as 
an  ordinary  individual.  I  remember  once  at  Alexandria, 
when  three  or  four  of  us  took  a  cab  for  a  drive  along  the 
Mahmoudieh  Canal,  Bennett  to  my  amazement  jumped  up  on 
the  box  beside  the  Arab  driver,  and  insisted  on  remaining 
there,  whilst  we  seated  ourselves  inside  the  vehicle.  Bennett 
keenly    appreciates   any   little   act   of  kindness   which   he 
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believes  sincere,  such  as  some  trifling  present  on  his  birthday, 
and  cherishes  these  small  souvenirs  with  the  greatest  care. 

Bennett  has  so  often  been  imposed  on  in  the  course  of  his 
life  that  he  regards  every  one  he  does  not  know  with  the 
livehest  suspicion.  His  door  is  absolutely  unassailable  save 
to  those  he  wishes  to  see.  But  in  spite  of  all  he  is  frequently 
victimised  by  impecunious  acquaintances,  who,  knowing  his 
habits,  lie  in  wait  and  waylay  him.  In  the  old  times,  when 
he  went  to  America,  some  such  gentry  would  book  by  the 
same  steamer,  on  the  chance  of  meeting  with  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  borrow  money  of  him  on  the  voyage.  No 
wonder  he  is  ever  pursued  by  the  idea  that  people  want  to 
get  the  better  of  him.  Absolutely  fearless  himself,  he  expects 
all  his  war  correspondents  to  be  the  same.  That  one  quality, 
judiciously  displayed,  will  not  fail  to  make  up  for  a  good 
many  shortcomings  in  other  respects. 

It  is  extraordinary  what  a  vast  amount  of  work  this  smart 
newspaper  proprietor  manages  to  get  through,  in  spite  of  the 
bumperful  of  time  he  gives  to  pleasure.  Ten  years  ago  he 
was  exercising  general  supervision,  either  from  Paris  or  Nice, 
over  the  three  editions  of  the  Herald  appearing  simultaneously 
at  New  York,  Paris,  and  London.  He  has  now  only  a  couple 
to  watch.  He  burnt  his  fingers  over  the  London  edition,  as 
many  will  remember,  and  had  to  drop  it  after  losing  a  small 
fortune,  chiefly  owing  to  the  inane  incapacity  of  the  people 
he  had  round  him.  But  he  has  made  the  Paris  edition  a 
comfortable  little  property. 

Bennett  works  by  fits  and  starts.  In  the  intervals,  when 
the  roi  s'amuse,  letters,  newspapers,  and  often  telegrams 
accumulate  unopened.  Suddenly  he  takes  to  business,  goes 
to  bed  early,  gets  up  unexpectedly  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  rushes  down  in  a  cab  to  the  printing  office  of  the  Paris 
edition  in  the  Eue  Coq  Heron,  to  catch  the  staff  napping,  and 
administer  a  wigging  to  its  members.     On  other  occasions  he 
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is  at  the  office  in  the  Avenue  cle  1' Opera  punctually  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  every  one  should  be  at  his  post, 
and  there,  seated  in  evidence  in  the  waiting-room,  calmly 
watches  the  gentlemen  arrive,  one  after  the  other,  all  late, 
with  faces  as  long  as  their  arms.  In  the  old  days  he  was 
wont  to  turn  up  from  Europe  at  the  office  in  New  York  in 
the  same  sudden  way,  to  dismiss  some  of  the  staff  and  increase 
the  salaries  and  wages  of  others.  He  rarely  visits  New  York 
now. 

Most  of  those  in  his  employ  are  in  abject  terror  of  him, 
never  knowing  from  one  day  to  another  whether  they  are 
going  to  be  summarily  dismissed  or  receive  a  gratuity.  In 
Bennett's  work-room  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  on  days  when 
he  has  a  business  fit  on  him,  the  backs  of  all  the  chairs  will 
be  found  covered  with  columns  upon  columns  of  letterpress, 
clipped  from  the  New  York  edition  of  the  Herald,  and 
bearing  such  notes  as  the  following  in  blue  pencil — 

"  Sack  the  fool  who  wrote  this." — "  Give  this  man  S500," 
and  so  on. 

Bennett's  fetich  is  an  owl.  On  board  the  yacht  and  in 
the  Champs  Elysees  you  see  owls  everywhere — stuffed  owls, 
plaster,  marble,  silver,  bronze,  wooden  owls,  of  all  sizes, 
and  in  all  kinds  of  positions.  Owls  peer  into  the 
salt-cellars  on  the  dinner  table,  form  pepper-boxes,  seals, 
handles  to  walking-canes,  fire-irons,  paper-knives,  and  so  on. 
Another  of  his  hobbies  used  to  be  tiny  Japanese  spaniels. 
He  was  generally  surrounded  at  home  by  half  a  dozen  of 
these  pets.  He  also  had  a  savage  black  poodle  named 
"  Jack,"  who  had  contracted  a  nasty  habit  of  flying  at  his 
master  whenever  he  happened  to  perceive  that  he  had  been 
dining  well.  One  of  "  Jack's  "  tricks  was  to  lie  down  on  his 
back,  and  patiently  remain  in  that  position  until  some  one 
shouted  "  Police ! "  when  he  would  spring  to  his  feet  and 
bound  away  barking.     But  "  Jack "  did  not  take  kindly  to 
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such  antics.  He  would  only  perform  when  he  felt  in  the 
liumour.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  trying  to  put  him 
through  his  paces  in  the  dining-room  on  the  Namouna,  he 
seized  me  by  the  thumb,  and  received  a  sound  thrashing  in 
consequence,  with  the  approval  of  his  master.  "  Jack  "  never 
forgot  that  drubbing.  A  year  afterwards,  when  calling  on 
Bennett  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  I  found  the  brute  there,  and 
nothing  daunted  he  walked  round  me,  sniffing  at  my  legs  and 
uttering  smothered  growls. 

Bennett  keeps  a  fine  stud  of  saddle  and  carriage  horses, 
and  was  a  great  coaching  man  before  he  met  with  a  terrible 
accident,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  that  nearly  cost  him 
his  life,  some  seven  years  ago.  But  he  takes  no  interest  in 
horse-racing,  and  eschews  cards. 

During  the  voyage  to  Beyrout  Bennett  unfolded  to  me 
in  detail  what  he  wished  me  to  do.  I  was  to  return  to 
Alexandria  by  the  first  steamer  touching  at  Beyrout,  and 
take  the  French  mail  to  Zanzibar.  On  reaching  Zanzibar  I 
was  to  do  my  best  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  Stanley, 
who  had  been  away  for  eighteen  months  with  the  expedition 
despatched,  under  his  command,  to  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha. 
As  soon  as  I  had  news  of  him  I  was  to  hurry  up  country  and 
intercept  him  on  his  way  down  to  the  coast.  I  was  to  take 
Stanley  comforts,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  from  his  old 
employer,  and  get  him  in  his  turn  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Herald.  But  above  all  I  was  to  beat  another 
newspaper  man  named  Mr.  Thomas  Stevens,  who  had  been 
round  the  world  on  a  bicycle,  and  was  then  out  in  East 
Africa  on  a  mission  from  the  New  York  World  similar  to 
that  on  which  I  was  being  despatched.  By  hook  or  by 
crook,  I  was  to  get  my  news  home  about  Stanley  and  his 
party  before  Mr.  Stevens. 

When  the  day  came  for  me  to  proceed  on  my  voyage,  it 
all  of  a  sudden  transpired  that  there  was  very  little  cash  on 
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board.  Barnard  and  the  guests  had  gone  up  to  Damascus, 
and  the  former,  said  Bennett,  had  suggested  that  he  should 
give  me  a  cheque  which  I  could  easily  get  cashed  in  Egypt. 
So  I  received  some  gold  to  pay  my  passage  to  Alexandria, 
and  a  cheque  on  Eothschild's  for  £100.  When  I  glanced  at 
that  cheque  I  found  it  had  three  or  four  great  blots  smeared 
over  the  face  of  it,  and  the  signature  was  something  appalling 
to  look  at.  Aware  how  easily  Bennett  took  offence  at  the 
least  remark  that  might  not  be  exactly  to  his  liking,  I  held 
my  peace,  and  put  the  slip  of  paper  in  my  pocket,  but  all  the 
way  to  Port  Said  I  was  ill  at  ease,  wondering  whether  I 
should  ever  get  the  thing  cashed.  My  anxiety  in  this  respect 
proved  groundless,  for  at  the  Port  Said  branch  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Bank  I  turned  the  bit  of  paper  into  gold  without 
difficulty.  Either  Thorne,  the  manager,  had  absolute  confi- 
dence in  me,  or  he  had  seen  some  of  those  blots  and  scrawls 
before. 
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came  off  best  by  a  good  deal.  He  candidly  confided  to  me 
that  he  added  considerably  to  his  pay  by  his  talent  at  whist. 
He  played  constantly,  from  beginning  to  end  of  every 
voyage,  but  never  for  more  than  halfpenny  points.  Com- 
mencing with  two  or  three  rubbers  before  lunch,  he  was  at 
it  again  all  the  afternoon,  and  as  skill  was  bound  to  beat 
luck  in  the  long  run,  he  in  the  end  almost  invariably  rose 
from  his  chair  a  winner. 

The  Eed  Sea  proved  as  hot  as  ever,  particularly  at  night, 
and  every  one  was  delighted  when  we  rounded  Cape  Bir,  and, 
steaming  gently  into  Tanjourah  Bay,  anchored  off  Obock. 
At  once  we  were  surrounded  by  a  flotilla  of  canoes  full 
of  naked  negro  lads,  who,  without  a  thought  for  sharks, 
tumbled  out  of  their  frail  craft  amid  cries  of  a  la  mer  !  a  la 
mer  I  to  disport  themselves  in  the  deep  sea,  diving  after  the 
pieces  of  money  we  flung  into  the  water,  and  never  failing 
to  secure  them,  and  rise  to  the  surface  with  the  prizes 
firmly  set  between  their  glittering  teeth,  whether  they 
happened  to  be  small  silver  or  larger  bronze  coins. 

But  there  was  one  thing  that  tickled  me  particularly. 
I  had  always  been  under  the  impression  that  when  Johnny 
Crapaud  unceremoniously  seized  Obock,  it  was  because  he 
required  the  place  for  a  coaling  station.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  may  be  now,  but  in  those  days  Obock  could  not 
boast  of  a  single  ton  of  coals.  The  nearest  approach  to  any 
of  this  useful  commodity  was  an  empty  hulk  belonging  to 
the  Perim  Coaling  Company.  So,  after  discharging  a 
quantity  of  fresh  green  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the 
Governor,  which  had  been  kept  in  the  cool-room  during  the 
run  from  Marseilles,  the  French  mail-steamer  turned  her 
nose  eastward,  and  in  a  most  undignified  manner  slunk  into 
Aden,  which  is  almost  opposite,  there  to  take  in  from  the 
detested  English  the  fuel  she  required  to  complete  her 
voyage. 
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Even  the  new  Eesident  for  Madagascar  seemed  to  think 
the  occupation  of  Obock  a  bad  joke.  I  do  not  believe  the 
place  has  changed  much  since  I  was  that  way.  In  those 
days  it  consisted  of  a  miserable  native  village,  with  one  or 
two  European  houses,  standing  on  low  barren  ground,  shut 
in  at  some  distance  by  a  range  of  lofty,  savage  hills.  It 
grew  nothing  but  a  few  mimosa  bushes,  and  it  reared 
nothing.  Water  was  scarce  and  brackish.  It  had  no  docks, 
no  appliances  for  refitting,  no  stores  of  any  importance,  and 
in  a  moment  of  emergency  would  be  entirely  dependent  on 
Aden.  The  anchorage  is  bad.  The  roadstead  is  full  of 
sandbanks  and  coral  rocks,  and  vessels  visiting  the  place  are 
compelled  to  lie  a  long  way  from  shore.  It  is  not  fortified, 
nor  could  it  be  fortified  advantageously,  and  in  war-time 
it  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  hostile  vessel  that 
happened  to  visit  the  bay. 

The  Coal-Hole  of  the  East  revealed  itself  just  the  hor- 
rible, sun-burnt,  desolate-looking  spot  it  has  so  often  been 
described.  We  all  went  ashore,  as  is  usual,  whilst  the  coal- 
ing of  the  steamer  proceeded.  Before  bed- time  we  looked 
in  at  a  saloon,  where  a  wrecked  ladies'  Viennese  band  was 
performing,  and  during  the  time  it  took  to  swallow  a  couple 
of  long  drinks,  listened  to  the  poor,  sallow-complexioned, 
fever-racked  creatures  scraping  away  on  their  fiddles. 

At  the  best  hotel,  which  was  undergoing  its  annual 
cleaning,  I  and  another  man  got  an  enormous  room  full  of 
doors  and  windows,  which  we  kept  wide  open  throughout 
the  night.  On  the  two  huge  iron  bedsteads,  stripped  of 
their  muslin  curtains,  we  endeavoured  to  sleep,  but  with 
little  success.  The  mosquitoes  had  it  all  their  own  way, 
and  made  a  rare  meal.  The  heat  was  so  intense  that  twice 
during  the  dreary  hours  I  moved  to  the  verandah  and  tried 
a  long  chair.  In  the  morning  it  was  impossible  to  get  a 
tub,  and  towels  were  small  and  scarce.     We  were  in  the  off 
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season,  and  Boniface  had  gone  on  a  holiday,  leaving  behind 
to  attend  to  his  interests  a  number  of  listless  Hindoo  and 
Arab  servants,  who  moved  hither  and  thither  about  the 
house  like  shadows.  They  did  little,  and,  after  the  style  of 
Poor  Old  Joe  in  Bleak  House,  knew  nothing. 

It  was  at  Aden  that  I  became  acquainted  with  the  gharry 
and  its  driver, — the  former  a  filthy,  broken-springed,  dis- 
located, uncomfortable  chaise,  drawn  by  a  lean,  ill-fed,  ill- 
groomed,  worn-out  pony.  The  driver,  the  most  wretched  of 
wretched-looking  savages,  sat  on  his  box  with  his  knees 
almost  touching  his  chin,  beating  and  cursing  his  exhausted 
nag.  We  had  enough  of  him  after  ten  minutes,  and,  setthng 
up,  took  to  Shank's  mare  for  a  visit  to  the  tanks  in  the 
broiling  sun. 

Once  the  disagreeable  business  of  coaling  over,  and  the 
vessel  washed  and  tidied  up,  we  all  returned  on  board,  worn 
out  and  dejected  for  want  of  sleep,  but  felt  a  good  deal 
better  after  the  knife-and-fork  breakfast  at  noon. 

Steaming  off  again  we  passed  sombre,  sinister  Cape 
Guardafui  in  fine  weather,  and  the  amiable  old  captain, 
distrustful  of  the  treacherous  currents,  cautiously  left  the 
dancrerous  Somali  coast  out  of  sight  as  he  set  the  bows  of 
the  Rio  G-rande  for  the  Land  of  Cloves.  The  only  incident 
between  Aden  and  Zanzibar  was  a  sand-cloud.  The  small, 
circular  object,  looking  at  a  distance  like  a  solitary  puff  of 
yellowish  smoke,  came  along  with  great  velocity  right 
ahead  of  us  on  the  port  side,  visibly  expanding  as  it 
approached.  No  sooner  was  it  sighted  than  an  order  rang 
out  for  every  one  to  retire  below.  The  cabin  windows  were 
barely  closed  and  screwed  up,  before  the  huge  volume  of 
dust  burst  upon  the  ship,  its  infinitesimal  particles  penetrat- 
ing everywhere.  The  decks  were  spread  with  a  layer  an 
inch  or  two  deep,  and  some  of  the  grit,  defying  the  tightly- 
fastened  port-holes,  managed  to  find  a  way  into  our  cabins. 
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It  was  not  long  after  this  that  we  had  the  piano  on  deck, 
and  then  of  an  evening  varied  whist  by  dancing  and  singing 
with  the  ladies.  In  course  of  conversation  the  doctor,  who 
had  previously  been  a  surgeon  in  the  French  navy,  spun  me 
a  good  yarn  about  my  master.  One  day,  the  watch  on  the 
vessel  to  which  this  young  Sawbones  belonged  noticed  a 
yacht  in  a  very  awkward  position  between  a  couple  of 
ruirsfed  rocks,  somewhere  near  Nice.  The  commander  of 
the  French  ship  at  once  sent  off  a  boat  to  give  assistance. 
Shortly  afterwards,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  aboard, 
the  boat  returned  without  anything  having  been  done,  and 
the  officer  in  charge  of  her  reported  that  the  yacht  in 
difficulty  was  an  American,  named  the  Namouna,  belonging 
to  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett.  The  officer  had  offered  help, 
but  this  had  been  courteously  refused.  He  had  then  told 
the  owner  that  he  was  in  a  most  perilous  situation,  and  Mr. 
Bennett  had  coolly  replied  that  he  was  quite  aware  of  that, 
and  wanted  to  see  if  he  could  get  out  of  it  by  himself  Just 
like  him. 

Ultimately  Bennett  did  get  out  of  his  trouble,  without 
smashing  the  yacht  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  but  he  ran  her 
aground  at  a  sandy  part  of  the  coast.  It  transpired  that 
having  had  a  tiff  with  his  captain,  he  had  dismissed  him  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and,  putting  him  ashore  in  the  usual 
style,  had  then  proceeded  to  navigate  the  Namouna  himself, 
with  the  result  we  have  seen.  Dear  old  Bennett,  he  is  one 
of  the  kindest-hearted  men  in  the  world ;  but  he  will  have 
his  own  way  whatever  it  costs  him. 

When  we  at  length  attained  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  and 
were  creeping  along  close  to  shore  with  the  mainland  out  of 
sight  to  the  starboard,  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the 
lovely  tropical  vegetation,  growing  in  an  exuberant  mass  of 
verdant  foliage,  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  ocean.  Tall  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  huge  mango  and  baobab  giants,  dense  clusters 
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of  bananas,  clove  and  orange  trees,  all  flourishing  amidst  a 
profusion  of  rich  undergrowth,  in  one  continuous  grove,  and 
apparently  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Such  is  the  view  that 
greets  the  eye  eager  for  verdure,  from  the  moment  you 
sight  the  island  until  you  reach  the  town,  which  commences 
by  a  wretched  suburb  of  native  huts  called  Melinde. 

The  shore  is  low.  Hither  and  thither,  as  the  vessel  slowly 
advances,  cautiously  threading  a  way  through  the  sandbanks, 
you  perceive  white  masonry  houses.  Some  stand  close  to  the 
sea,  others  are  peeping  from  amidst  the  verdant  trees,  their 
white  surface  coming  out  boldly  against  the  rich  green  foliage 
half  smothering  them.  Now  and  again  a  few  native  huts, 
barely  discernible  to  the  naked  eye,  can  be  seen  edging  a 
narrow  cutting  in  the  land.  Along  the  sandy  shore,  half  a 
dozen  ebony-coloured  negroes  with  long  spears  resting  on 
their  shoulders,  and  spare  loin-cloths  for  their  only  clothing, 
are  hurrying  towards  the  town.  Drifting  south  with  the 
current,  between  the  steamer  and  the  island,  is  quite  a  small 
flotilla  of  rowing-boats  and  canoes. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight,  that  vision  of  verdure,  after  the 
desolate  coast  of  the  Eed  Sea  and  the  vicinity  of  Aden.  We 
dropped  anchor  in  the  roadstead  among  the  dhows.  Four 
sturdy,  swarthy  negroes,  dripping  in  the  fierce  African  sun, 
as  if  they  had  just  emerged  from  a  bath,  rowed  me  ashore. 
No  wonder  they  sweated  as  they  vigorously  plied  the  long 
oars,  with  the  thermometer  marking  ninety-seven  or  ninety- 
eight,  which  is  the  ordinary  temperature  in  the  day-time. 

The  town  was  a  strange  place,  a  regular  ancient  pirate 
stronghold, — narrow,  crooked  streets,  houses  of  rugged  stone 
with  upper  floors  overlapping  to  afford  additional  shade, 
here  and  there  an  open  space,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
better  town  an  adjunct  of  wretched  hovels.  The  old  fort  of 
the  dispossessed  Portuguese  conquerors  had  become  a  hideous 
prison.     Hard  by  stood  the  famous  new  palace  and  govern- 
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ment  offices  of  the  petty  Mohammedan  ruler,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Sultan— a  huge  square  building  of  wood  and  plaster 
erected  on  iron  pillars,  with  spacious  verandahs  bordering 
each  floor.  Some  German  adventurer  had  done  the  job,  and 
made  a  pretty  penny  out  of  it,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
to  make  two  tries  before  he  could  get  the  pile  to  stand  up. 
The  first  attempt  proved  a  failure,  for  no  sooner  was  the 
palace  completed  than  it  collapsed  into  a  rubbish  heap.  The 
second  effort  did  not  meet  with  much  better  luck.  True,  the 
building  remained  erect  for  some  time,  but  only  to  be  smashed 
to  ruins  a  few  years  ago  by  the  guns  of  one  of  our  ships,  just 
to  strike  the  fear  of  the  Lord  into  the  natives. 

Facing  the  new  palace  and  extending  to  the  seashore  was 
a  great  square  with  flagstaff,  semaphore,  a  few  antiquated 
cannon,  and  right  at  the  end,  at  the  edge  of  the  beach,  a  large, 
massive  wooden  cage,  with  stout  iron  bars,  containing  the 
identical  lion  that  until  lately  was  on  show  at  the  "  Zoo." 

The  Sultan's  apartments  in  the  new  palace  served  as  his 
"Salaamlik,"  where  he  received  his  guests.  The  harem, 
where  he  lived,  was  in  the  old,  solid  masonry  edifice,  con- 
nected with  the  new  building  by  a  covered-in  bridge,  span- 
ning space  at  the  height  of  a  lofty  first  floor.  When  the 
Sultan  was  staying  at  his  country  palace,  a  few  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  town,  he  drove  in  and  out  in  a  clarence  and  pair, 
surrounded  by  an  escort  of  Bengalese,  the  same  class  of  men 
as  form  our  Bengal  lancers,  and  mounted,  like  them,  on  Walers. 
For  population  I  found  a  sort  of  native  aristocracy  of 
Muscat  Arabs,  descendants  of  those  daring  pirates  who,  in 
the  olden  times,  had  swept  down  in  their  dhows  from  the 
Gulf  of  Oman  to  drive  the  effete  Portuguese  from  their 
possessions,  and  supplant  the  religion  of  Christ  by  that  of 
Islam.  Some  of  them  were  pure-blood,  olive-complexioned, 
straight-nosed,  thin-lipped  creatures,  but  not  a  few,  chiefly 
men  whose  forefathers  had  penetrated  the  Dark  Continent, 
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showed  indelible  marks  of  having  received  a  rattling  good 
daub  with  the  tar-brush.  This  class  delved  not,  neither  did 
they  spin.  They  owned  an  overwhelming  mass  of  negro 
slaves  who  toiled  for  them. 

Trade,  commerce,  and  finance  were  in  the  hands  of 
emigrants  of  various  creeds,  from  our  Indian  Empire;  of 
Portuguese  Eurasians  from  Goa;  of  a  few  Englishmen, 
Germans,  French,  and  Italians ;  also  one  or  two  Greeks  who, 
adventuresome  as  their  forefathers,  generally  find  their  way 
everywhere  at  the  present  day.  Smith,  Mackenzie,  and  Co. 
were  the  principal  firm  in  the  place.  They  were  Sir  WiUiam 
Mackinnon,  the  British  East  India  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  Grey,  Dawes,  and  Co.,  and  the  British  East  Africa 
Company  combined,  besides  being  agents  to  Eeuter's 
Telegram  Company. 

Protestant  missionaries  were  in  great  force,  engaged  in 
driving  a  sort  of  elementary  English  education,  including 
cricket  and  other  outdoor  games,  into  the  thick  skulls  of  the 
African  young  gentlemen  whom  they  had  taken  under  their 
protection  and  converted.  The  Eoman  CathoHc  propagators 
of  the  Christian  religion  were  less  numerous  and  less  active. 
But  they  possessed  a  fine  establishment  at  Bagamoyo,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  where  they  taught  their  young  African  con- 
verts to  successfully  till  the  land  and  cultivate  large  gardens, 
into  which  various  kinds  of  European  vegetables  and  plants 
had  been  introduced,  besides  instructing  them  in  different 
mechanic  arts  at  their  well-appointed  workshops.  I  must 
not  neglect  to  say  that  our  own  Protestant  missionaries,  at 
their  beautiful  estate  near  Mombassa,  were  not  less  successful 
than  their  Eoman  Catholic  rivals  at  Bagamoyo  in  turning 
the  converted  negro  into  an  efficient  farm  labourer,  gardener, 
or  artisan.  I  understood  that  the  African  gentleman  gave 
much  better  results  at  manual  than  brain  work,  whether 
brought  up  by  Protestant  or  Eoman  Catholic  missionaries. 
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When  I  reached  Zanzibar,  the  late  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  whom 
I  had  known  at  Cairo,  was  acting  as  Consul- General,  but  the 
most  important  man  in  the  place  was  General  Matthews. 
He  has  rendered  his  country  immense  service  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  not  many  years  ago  received  some  reward  for 
his  never-flagging  zeal  in  the  interest  of  the  Empire,  by  having 
the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him.  Matthews  had 
been  lieutenant  in  the  Eoyal  Navy.  His  last  ship  was  the 
old  London,  which  was  broken  up  at  Zanzibar,  and  the  crew 
paid  off  and  sent  home.  Matthews  then  entered  the  service 
of  the  Sultan,  and  had  become  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
potentate's  ragged  negro  army.  He  is  now  Prime  Minister  as 
well  as  Generalissimo. 

Early  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival  the  Mohammedan 
priest,  who  had  been  diligently  searching  the  heavens  for  some 
days,  caught  sight  of  the  new  moon  which  brought  the  great 
fast  of  Kamadhan  to  a  close,  and  ushered  in  the  great  feast  of 
Bairam,  amidst  the  booming  of  cannon  and  general  rejoicing 
among  the  Mussulman  part  of  the  population.  In  con- 
sequence there  was  a  grand  military  display  on  the  square  I 
have  mentioned  in  front  of  the  new  palace,  which  I  went  to 
see,  and  that  sight  I  shall  not  easily  forget. 

General  Matthews,  apparently  unassisted  by  any  capable 
subordinate,  was  marshalling  the  ragged  nigger  army  of  two 
or  three  hundred  men,  preceded  by  a  band,  and  giving  him- 
self incredible  exertion  in  the  sultry  heat  to  make  them  right 
wheel,  left  wheel,  dress  ranks,  and  so  on.  Matthews  is  a  man 
of  medium  height,  but  in  those  days  he  was  stout,  which 
made  him  look  shorter  than  he  really  is,  and  he  presented 
the  appearance  of  being  all  helmet,  sword  and  body,  with 
next  to  no  legs.  He  puffed  and  blew  like  a  seal  fresh  from 
a  dive,  and  sweated  like  the  nigger  crew  who  had  rowed  me 
ashore  from  the  steamer. 

The  army  comprised  African  men  of  all  sizes,  huddled 
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together  higgledy-piggledy,  giants  of  seven  and  eight  feet 
bobbing  up  amongst  short  men  and  others  of  middle  stature. 
For  uniform  they  wore  crumpled  calico  tunics  and  trousers, 
apparently  all  cut  on  the  same  pattern,  for  in  some  instances 
the  garments  were  far  too  small,  and  in  others  ridiculously 
large  for  those  who  wore  them. 

I  was  rather  struck  by  the  look  of  the  African  lady,  when 
taking  a  stroll  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Of  course  the 
complexion  was  dark,  the  nose  flat,  and  the  lips  thick,  but  the 
eyes  were  bright,  the  figure  was  good,  and  the  gait  decidedly 
graceful.  Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  about  her  was 
her  dress.  This  consisted  of  the  usual  yard  or  so  of  longcloth 
fastened  about  the  loins,  supplemented  by  a  large  square  of 
printed  calico  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  principal  central  design  figured  in  the  middle  of  her 
back.  The  drawing  thus  exhibited  in  red  or  black  sometimes 
took  the  form  of  a  large  circular  clock,  a  gigantic  butterfly  or 
a  bird  with  expanded  wings,  a  fish,  a  spider  in  his  web  with 
a  fly,  a  tomahawk,  a  sunflower,  a  crab,  a  life-size  rooster  on 
the  crow,  and  so  forth.  Beneath  this  light  covering  one  could 
not  fail  to  notice  the  pear-  or  apple-shaped  protuberances  on 
the  thorax,  standing  out  straight  and  firm  as  in  a  statue.  It 
is  true  they  had  never  been  clasped  in  a  corset. 

I  found  quarters  for  a  time  at  a  sort  of  rough-and-tumble 
hotel  called  the  "  Criterion."  It  was  the  best  in  the  place, 
and  kept  by  an  old  ship's  steward  of  the  Eoyal  'Nslvj  with 
the  appropriate  patronymic  of  Cable.  Later  on  I  took  a  house 
of  my  own,  and  set  up  a  small  establishment,  which  I  found 
not  a  bit  more  expensive,  after  the  first  outlay  in  furniture, 
and  infinitely  more  comfortable. 

At  the  "  Criterion  "  the  dirty-looking  Portuguese-Eurasian 
cook  fed  us  chiefly  on  goat,  dignified  by  the  name  of  mutton, 
African  beef,  and  Indian  poultry,  English  ham  and  curried 
rice,  tinned  green  vegetables  and  potatoes  from  Marseilles, 
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generally  bristling  with  spurs  an  inch  or  two  long  by 
the  time  they  reached  their  destination.  The  fruit  was 
delicious — the  delightful  mango,  the  perfumed  banana,  the 
juicy,  thin-skinned  golden  orange,  plucked  from  trees  grafted 
on  citron  stock,  the  most  exquisite  in  flavour  I  have  ever 
tasted.  Pine -apples  one  could  cut  in  the  gardens  like 
cabbages  at  home,  and  for  a  few  annas  a  nigger  urchin 
would  scale  a  lofty,  tufted  palm  with  the  agility  of  an  ape, 
and  fling  you  down  as  many  cocoa-nuts  as  you  cared  for. 

I  remained  six  months  at  Zanzibar,  and  there  being  but 
one  mail  a  month,  time  at  moments  hung  a  bit  heavily  on  my 
hands.  With  the  exception  of  Bagamoyo,  where  there  had 
been  some  fighting,  and  which  was  still  a  mass  of  ruins,  all 
the  German  possessions  on  the  African  coast,  that  had  been 
taken  over  from  the  Sultan,  were  in  open  revolt,  under  the 
supreme  leadership  of  Bushiri,  an  Arab  who  had  already 
cost  the  new-comers  considerable  loss,  and  who,  besides 
being  guilty  of  many  atrocities,  had  netted  25,000  rupees  as 
ransom  for  European  travellers  he  had  captured. 

Bennett  had  suggested  to  me,  in  his  usual  cool  way,  that 
I  might  try  to  interview  this  bloodthirsty  rufiian,  and  I  made 
every  effort  to  get  into  communication  with  him,  in  view  to 
obtaining  a  safe-conduct  before  proceeding  on  such  a  danger- 
ous mission,  but  without  success.  At  last,  when  I  appealed 
to  Sir  Gerald  Portal  to  assist  me,  he,  though  most  service- 
able in  other  respects,  told  me  candidly  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  business.  He  reminded  me  first  of 
all  that  this  Bushiri  was  a  cruel,  unscrupulous  savage,  devoid 
of  the  slightest  feeling  of  generosity,  and  that  if  I  succeeded 
in  reaching  him,  he  would  in  all  probability  treat  me  as  a  spy 
sent  over  by  the  Germans,  and  forthwith  hang  me.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  I  had  the  luck  to  escape  with  my  neck  safe,  the 
Germans  would  say  that  I  had  been  engaged  in  some  intrigue 
with  their  arch  enemy,  and   that    Sir  Gerald  was   at  the 
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bottom  of  it  all.  So  I  reluctantly  gave  up  the  thought  of 
approaching  this  man,  who  was  finally  captured  and  strung 
up  by  our  German  friends,  just  after  the  Stanley  expedition 
reached  the  coast. 

Although  Englishmen  and  Germans  lived  on  courteous 
terms  at  Zanzibar,  there  existed  no  intimacy  or  cordiality 
between  the  two  nationalities.  On  the  contrary,  a  sort  of 
mutual  distrust  prevailed,  engendered  by  conflicting  interests. 
Xone  of  the  small  towns  which  the  Germans  hold  on  the 
East  African  seaboard  has  any  port,  natural  or  otherwise, 
and  all  vessels  visiting  their  possessions  in  that  quarter 
have  to  anchor  in  exposed,  dangerous  positions,  a  mile  or 
more  from  shore.  From  the  day  Bismarck  adopted  his 
colonial  policy,  and  despatched  Dr.  Nachtigal  on  a  sort  of 
buccaneering  expedition  to  plant  the  German  flag  wherever 
he  could,  Germany  had  fixed  her  eye  on  the  sheltered  road- 
stead of  Zanzibar,  and  on  the  island  itself  to  boot. 

But  our  attention  had  been  directed  to  Zanzibar  long 
before  the  United  Germany  of  our  time  existed,  long  before 
any  German  State  possessed  any  colony  or  colonial  policy  at 
all,  except  the  policy  of  expressly  making  laws,  as  did  the 
Prussian  Diet,  to  prevent  subjects  of  the  king  sailing  from 
the  Fatherland  to  settle  in  distant  foreign  parts. 

Heaven  knows  we  had  expended  enough  treasure  in  ex- 
ploring the  heart  of  the  Black  Continent,  in  bringing  many 
a  wild  negro  from  savagery  to  civilisation,  in  suppressing  the 
slave  trade,  without  taking  into  account  all  the  gallant  sons 
of  the  Empire  who  had  perished  in  discharge  of  duty,  to 
entitle  us  to  the  prize,  and  we  meant  to  have  it.  If  Zanzi- 
bar was  not  brought  under  our  protection  sooner,  it  was 
probably  because  Central  Africa  was  not  considered  ripe  for 
development.  But  just  to  show  how  strong  our  influence  in 
the  place  had  become,  it  may  be  worth  while  mentioning 
that  although  the  ordinary  Zanzibar  boy,  as  a  rule,  spoke  no 
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European  language,  when  he  did  happen  to  have  picked  up 
a  smattering  of  a  foreign  tongue  it  was  invariably  English, 
and  the  German  officers  in  their  mess  at  Bagamoyo  had  the 
mortification  of  being  compelled  to  address  their  servants  in 
our  language  to  make  themselves  understood. 

The  possession  of  Zanzibar,  and  of  the  beautiful  natural 
port  of  Mombassa  on  the  African  coast,  but  higher  up  to  the 
north,  which  in  olden  times  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
Portuguese  navigators,  who  erected  a  fort  still  standing  there, 
gives  us  a  position  of  inestimable  value  in  East  Africa,  and, 
indeed,  practically  makes  England  mistress  in  that  part  of 
the  universe.  But  the  whole  of  the  Sultan's  possessions  on 
the  mainland,  which  after  all  were  only  nominally  under  his 
sway,  should  by  right  have  been  painted  red,  and  would  have 
been,  had  not  the  Germans  come  along  with  their  East  African 
Company  and  bounced  us  out  of  the  entire  seaboard  im- 
mediately facing  Zanzibar,  and  extending  a  good  way  beyond, 
both  to  north  and  south,  along  with  a  vast  district  in  the 
interior  which  our  countrymen,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
had  toiled  to  explore.  To  avoid  trouble  we  gave  way.  Even 
then  the  Germans  were  not  satisfied,  but  wanted  more.  Dr. 
Peters,  who  had  come  out  on  some  independent  land-grabbing 
expedition,  with  the  Neera,  gave  endless  trouble.  But  he  has 
since  mended  his  ways,  and  is  now  looking  for  gold  in  West 
Africa  for  a  British  syndicate. 

All  these  matters  had  roused  a  feeling  of  jealousy  and 
even  of  smouldering  dislike,  sufficiently  pronounced  to  cause 
Englishmen  to  seat  themselves  at  one  set  of  tables  and  Ger- 
mans at  another  in  the  saloon  at  the  Criterion  Hotel,  when 
they  assembled  there  for  an  hour  at  the  end  of  the  day  to 
take  their  favourite  appetiser  before  dinner. 

If  I  had  to  abandon  the  idea  of  interviewing  the  sanguin- 
ary rebel  Bushiri,  I  was  able  to  see  Seyd  Khalifa,  the  Sultan, 
through  the  kind  offices  of  the  late  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  and 
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had  more  than  one  interestmg  conversation  with  him.  On 
the  first  occasion  a  servant  came  from  the  palace  to  fetch  me. 
Afterwards,  I  used  to  sHp  in  there  when  I  felt  incHned.  The 
lofty  reception-room  extended  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
building  on  the  first  floor.  It  was  furnished  in  all  the  bad 
taste  that  invariably  prevails  when  the  Oriental  rejects  his 
own  treasures  for  the  produce  of  the  West — a  gaudy  carpet 
with  crimson  ground  and  huge  pink  cabbage  roses,  great  cut 
glass  chandeliers  from  Houndsditch,  heavy  gilded  arm-chairs 
and  sofas  upholstered  in  crimson  satin.  The  best  things  in 
the  place  were  the  verses  from  the  Koran  that  covered  the 
walls  in  raised  white  letters  upon  a  superb  blue  back- 
ground, and  quite  a  number  of  beautifully  finished  English 
timepieces  set  up  side  by  side  on  a  long  shelf 

The  Sultan  sat  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment,  and  I  in  another  on  his  right  hand.  The  Hindoo 
interpreter  stood  on  his  left.  The  potentate  was  a  tall,  broad, 
well-built  man  with  a  pleasant  expression  of  countenance, 
attired  in  the  usual  style  of  a  wealthy  Arab.  He  had  known 
adversity,  for  he  had  been  kept  in  close  confinement  at  the 
Portuguese  fort  by  his  predecessor,  Seyd  Bagasch,  for  years 
before  he  came  to  power,  and  literally  left  the  dungeon  for 
the  palace. 

He  told  me  the  Germans  were  worrying  him  every  day. 
He  had  thought  the  arrangement  he  had  made  with  them 
would  have  brought  prosperity  to  his  dominions,  but  the 
reverse  had  happened.  The  English,  he  said,  were  old 
friends,  the  most  ancient  allies  of  the  country,  and  it  was 
on  us  that  he  and  his  people  relied.  He  was  particularly 
anxious  to  learn  from  me  whether  our  occupation  of  Egypt 
had  been  productive  of  good,  and  listened  with  lively  interest 
to  my  account  of  all  that  had  been  done  there  since  '82. 

Seyd  Khalifa  was  a  kind,  weak,  easy-going  man,  but  he 
was  guilty  of  one  act  that  had  all  the  look  of  an  atrocity. 
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Shortly  after  his  accession,  he  caused  the  criminals  who  had 
been  lying  for  years  in  the  fort  under  sentence  of  death  for 
murder  to  be  brought  out  one  morning  on  to  the  market- 
place. They  numbered  over  two  score.  Under  the  wall  of 
the  fort,  in  a  long  line,  these  black  wretches  were  made  to 
kneel,  with  wrists  bound  behind  their  backs.  Awaiting  them 
were  two  or  three  stalwart  Arabs  armed  with  long  double- 
edged  swords,  sharp  as  razors,  similar  to  those  we  became  so 
familiar  with  in  the  Soudan.  When  all  was  ready,  one  of 
these  men  sauntered  up  to  the  first  victim,  and  with  both 
hands  grasping  the  weapon  of  vengeance,  he  raised  it  in  the 
air,  exclaiming — 

"  You  killed  your  brother.     I  kill  you  ! " 

Down  came  the  glittering  blade,  and  at  the  stroke  the 
criminaFs  head  went  rolling  on  the  market-place.  Whilst 
the  Arab  quietly  wiped  the  dripping  steel,  a  comrade 
advanced  to  the  next  kneeling  figure,  and  repeated  the  same 
sentence — 

"  You  killed  your  brother.     I  kill  you  !  " 

A  bright  flash  in  the  morning  sun,  and  the  head  of  victim 
No.  2  fell. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  niggers  had  been  decapitated  in  this 
manner,  the  same  sentence  being  repeated  before  each  head 
was  struck  off,  when  the  Consuls  interfered,  and,  having  put  a 
stop  to  the  ghastly  scene,  the  surviving  criminals  were  led 
back  to  prison,  much  to  their  surprise. 

At  the  time  I  was  at  Zanzibar,  Seyd  Khalifa  went  in 
mortal  fear  of  assassination.  He  dreaded  one  of  the  pretenders 
to  his  inheritance.  He  was  disposed  to  go  hand-in-hand  with 
us  but  afraid  of  the  Arab  chiefs,  who,  to  a  man,  were  opposed 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  all  European  control. 
Strangely  enough,  shortly  after  I  got  back  to  Europe,  his 
sudden  death  was  announced.  The  European  doctors  on  the 
spot  pronounced  his  demise  due  to  sunstroke,  just  in  the  same 
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way  as  the  European  doctors  at  Constantinople  declared  that 
the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  had  committed  suicide,  which  nobody 
else  believed.  It  certainly  struck  me  as  strange  that  an 
Arab,  born  and  bred  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  should  come  to 
an  end  by  the  violence  of  its  rays,  the  very  last  thing  one 
would  think  likely  to  affect  him. 

The  slavery  question  has  always  been  our  trouble  at 
Zanzibar.  There  were  two  ways  to  tackle  it :  to  put  it  down 
with  a  firm  hand  as  soon  as  we  proclaimed  a  protectorate,  or  to 
proceed  by  gradual  measures,  which  is  the  course  that  has 
been  adopted.  In  the  first  instance,  unless  the  slave-owners 
had  been  fully  indemnified,  we  should  have  had  to  face  a 
rising  in  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  as  well  as  at 
Mombassa,  and  on  the  mainland,  which  would  have  necessi- 
tated an  army  of  occupation.  Then  what  was  to  become  of 
the  thousands  of  liberated  slaves  ?  Besides,  a  vast  number 
would  have  refused  to  accept  their  freedom,  as  in  Egypt. 

I  do  not  think  the  slaves  at  Zanzibar,  as  a  rule,  were 
ill-treated.  But  the  Mohammedan,  although  a  kind  master, 
is  nevertheless  sometimes  brutal  in  his  ideas  of  punish- 
ment. I  have  seen  lads  of  fourteen  or  thereabouts,  who 
had  run  away  and  been  caught  again,  chained  to  great 
weighty  logs  of  wood  which  they  were  made  to  carry  about 
with  them  on  their  shoulders  for  months  and  years  together. 
Slaves  were  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  occupations.  ^  Herds  of 
women  and  children,  employed  on  the  buildings  in  course  of 
erection,  chanted  one  long  monotonous  song  from  morn  till 
eve,  doing  their  work  in  a  listless,  unconcerned,  dawdling 
manner,  under  the  eye  of  a  taskmaster  armed  with  a  cane. 

They  were  simply  regarded  as  a  source  of  revenue.  They 
could  let  themselves  out,  by  coming  to  an  arrangement  with 
their  greedy  owners,  who  claimed  nearly  all  they  earned.  The 
head  waiter,  the  butler  so  to  say,  at  the  Criterion  Hotel  was 
a  slave.    He  wanted  the  landlord  to  purchase  his  freedom,  on 
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promise  of  working  out  the  money  advanced  for  that  purpose, 
which  was  not  a  very  large  sum.  A  number  of  the  famous 
Tippoo-Tib's  female  slaves,  chiefly  Manyema  cannibals,  were 
allowed  to  prostitute  themselves,  and  were  as  free  as  the  day 
was  long,  on  condition  that  they  took  their  master  or  his 
agent  a  stipulated  sum  every  week. 

The  cruelty  consisted  chiefly  in  hunting  the  people  down 
inland,  tearing  them  from  their  families,  driving  them  like 
herds  of  cattle  to  the  coast,  and  packing  them  in  the  dhows  to 
brinor  them  across  to  the  mainland.  The  French  obstructed 
us  at  Zanzibar  in  regard  to  this  abominable  traffic  in  human 
flesh,  as  they  do  elsewhere  in  other  matters.  When  our 
Navy  men  captured  a  slave  dhow  crammed  full  of  what  is 
commonly  known  as  black  ivory,  belonging  to  an  Arab  under 
French  protection,  and  flying  the  tricolour  flag,  the  French 
Consul  would  at  once  be  up  in  arms,  and  give  us  immense 
trouble  by  extending  his  support  to  the  rascal. 

The  town  of  Zanzibar  was  a  filthy  place  in  my  time,  and 
various  horrible  diseases  w^ere  rampant  there.  We  had  two 
kinds  of  fever.  The  usual  malarial  demon  that  racks  you 
and  leaves  you,  to  return  after  an  interval  and  rack  you 
again, — we  mastered  that  with  quinine.  But  there  was  a 
more  pernicious  fever  which  neither  quinine  nor  anything 
else  would  shake  oft".  When  once  it  had  firm  hold  on  a  man 
it  clung  to  him,  and  carried  him  away  at  a  galloping  speed 
to  the  grave.  I  particularly  remember  the  case  of  a  young 
German  who  looked  the  picture  of  health  and  strength.  I 
was  in  his  society  one  evening.  The  next  day,  hearing  he 
was  down  with  fever,  I  and  a  companion  went  to  see  him. 
Two  days  later  he  was  removed  to  the  nuns'  hospital,  and  a 
week  afterwards  they  buried  him. 

Europeans  are  often  afliicted  with  horrible  boils,  which 
cover  their  bodies  and  faces,  bunging  up  their  eyes  so  that 
they  are  unable  to  see.     I  knew  a  most  abstemious  English- 
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man  who  never,  by  any  chance,  absorbed  anythmg  stronger 
than  ginger  ale,  and  who  at  intervals  suffered  terribly  in  this 
way. 

Elephantiasis  and  leprosy  were  common  among  the 
negroes.  You  would  meet  people  afflicted  with  elephantiasis 
walking  about  the  streets  with  feet  and  hands  twice  or 
three  times  their  natural  size.  The  complaint  not  being  con- 
sidered contagious,  no  one  interfered  with  them.  But  the 
leper  was  driven  from  the  town,  and  compelled  to  reside  at 
a  village,  some  miles  away,  set  apart  for  persons  whom  the 
disease  had  claimed  as  prey.  There  I  \dsited  them,  and 
wrote  a  long  letter  home  on  the  subject.  It  was  a  horrible 
sight.  Husbands  and  wives  living  together  in  grass  huts 
that  were  too  low  to  stand  up  in,  begetting  and  rearing 
children,  to  be  all  in  the  long  run  attacked  by  the  terrible 
malady.  Sometimes  it  would  not  show  itself  on  the  offspring 
until  they  had  passed  the  age  of  puberty,  but  it  never  failed 
to  claim  them,  so  that  a  regular  colony  of  lepers  was 
steadily  multiplying  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town. 

I  remained  talking  to  the  head  leper  for  some  time,  but 
was  careful  to  keep  a  couple  of  paces  from  him.  In  his  case 
the  disease  had  taken  firm  hold  of  his  hands  and  feet,  and 
slowly  but  surely  was  gnawing  him  away,  devouring  skin, 
flesh,  bone  and  all,  in  the  dilatory,  but  none  the  less  tenacious, 
process  of  eating  him  up.  A  full-grown  daughter  came  along, 
looking,  at  a  casual  glance,  a  fine,  healthy  negress  of  eighteen. 
But  she  pointed  to  her  hands  and  lip,  and  on  closer  inspec- 
tion one  perceived  that  the  inexorable  demon  of  destruction 
had  already  commenced  his  ravages.  The  girl  had  been  born 
in  the  leper  village,  and  having  attained  the  age  of  woman- 
hood without  a  blemish,  was  fondUng  the  hope  that  she 
would  be  spared,  when  the  frightful  disease  broke  out. 

These  poor  wretches,  forbidden  under  pain  of  death  to  go 
beyond  certain  prescribed  limits,  lived  the  lives  of  outcasts 
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until  they  succumbed  to  old  age,  or  until  the  leprosy,  attain- 
ing some  vital  organ,  put  an  end  to  their  misery.  They  could 
see  themselves  slowly  decaying  before  their  own  eyes,  and  were 
utterly  powerless  to  avert  the  evil.  There  is  no  remedy. 
The  leprosy  will  begin  at  the  tip  of  a  finger,  and  quietly 
gnaw  it  off,  joint  to  joint.  Then  it  will  take  another  finger, 
or  two,  or  three  at  a  time.  When  all  are  gone,  it  continues 
with  the  hand,  and  eats  it  away  to  the  wrist.  Even  then  it 
is  not  appeased,  but  gradually  creeps  up  the  arm.  Frequently 
its  ravages  cease  for  an  interval  in  one  part,  while  it  breaks 
out  in  another,  but  only  to  return  to  the  old  spot  again  and 
continue  in  the  two  places  at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  accom- 
plish its  terrible  work  more  expeditiously. 

No  one  ever  went  to  see  these  people.  My  visit  was 
quite  a  happy  event  for  them.  No  doctor  would  venture 
near  the  place.  If  one  of  the  colony  fell  ill  he  either 
recovered  naturally  or  died,  when  he  would  be  put  under- 
ground by  his  companions.  The  government  supplied  them 
from  time  to  time  with  a  few  scanty  stores,  which  they  com- 
plained were  insufficient,  begging  me  to  convey  their  re- 
presentations in  that  respect  to  the  authorities.  This  I  did 
not  fail  to  do.  They  also  pleaded  for  a  doctor.  They  had 
an  ample  parcel  of  land  at  their  disposal  which  they 
industriously  cultivated,  and  lived  chiefly  on  its  produce. 
Poor  devils ! 

The  monotony  of  life  at  Zanzibar  was  a  bit  enlivened 
when  Von  Wissmann  returned  from  leave  and  proceeded  to 
establish  German  authority  on  the  opposite  coast.  He  struck 
cautiously,  but  with  a  firm  and  sure  hand.  I  had  met 
Wissmann  some  years  before  at  Cairo,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
second  daring  trip  across  Africa,  accompanied  by  only  a  score 
or  two  of  negro  followers.  He  was  then  a  fair-haired,  fresh- 
complexioned,  chubby  young  German,  with  a  small  light 
moustache.      When   I   found  .him   again   at   Zanzibar   the 
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moustache  had  developed,  and  he  had  grown  a  bit  stouter. 
He  was  a  first-rate  man  in  every  respect,  open-hearted,  and 
brave  as  a  lion. 

His  operations  against  the  towns  on  the  neighbouring 
mainland,  in  which  I  was  able  to  join  in  amateur-like  fashion, 
were  speedily  crowned  with  success.  They  afforded  some 
lively,  rough-and-tumble  fighting,  with  slight  loss  of  life  on 
our  side.  In  the  early  hours  preceding  dawn  we  scrambled 
out  of  the  row-boats,  and,  covered  by  the  fire  of  a  German 
man-of-war  in  the  offing,  stormed  the  big  maritime  villages, 
where  the  obstinate  Arab  slave  raiders  had  entrenched  them- 
selves with  their  negro  followers,  and  speedily  put  them  to 
flight.  Kilwa,  Pangani,  and  Sadani  were  captured  in  this 
way  at  intervals,  and  then,  as  a  final  achievement,  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  the  last  rebel  stronghold,  fell.  Bushiri,  whom  I  was 
to  have  interviewed,  fled  to  the  Usagoni  country,  six  days' 
march  from  Pangani,  but  being  brought  in  not  long  afterwards 
by  the  villagers  of  M'gailla,  in  return  for  a  reward,  promptly 
met  with  his  deserts  at  the  end  of  a  stout  piece  of  rope. 

We  very  nearly  had  to  face  an  outbreak  at  Zanzibar  on 
one  occasion,  through  a  difference  that  had  arisen  between 
the  government  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Germans,  who,  as  Seyd 
Khalifa  had  plaintively  remarked  to  me,  were  ever  worry- 
ing him.  The  Germans  had  a  separate  custom-house  of 
their  own,  through  which  all  merchandise  passing  to  and 
from  their  possessions  on  the  mainland  had  to  pass.  Out  of 
the  duties  they  levied  the  Sultan  was  entitled  to  a  share.  All 
at  once  they  intimated  that  they  intended  to  suspend  these 
payments,  justifying  their  action  by  pointing  to  the  expense 
they  had  incurred  by  their  expeditions  to  the  coast  to  put 
down  the  rebellion.  Then  a  rumour  went  abroad  that  they 
would  also  refuse  to  pay  rent  for  the  house  property  they 
occupied  in  the  town.  The  well-to-do  Arabs  were  very 
much  exasperated.     Some  of  the  most  desperate  malcontents, 
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taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  boldly  suggested  a  general 
rising  on  the  first  day  of  the  Mohammedan  new  year,  attended 
by  a  massacre  of  all  the  Europeans. 

Sir  Gerald  Portal  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
brought  two  or  three  of  our  warships  along,  and  keeping  one 
to  protect  the  English  quarter  and  Consulate,  a  massive  stone 
building  on  the  seashore,  despatched  the  other  two  to  train 
their  guns  on  the  native  town.  In  the  meantime  General 
Matthews  marshalled  his  nigger  army  and  sent  them  patrol- 
ling the  streets  to  maintain  order,  while  the  Europeans  looked 
to  their  firearms  and  ammunition,  and  Seyd  Khalifa,  anxious 
to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  took  himself  off  to  his  country 
seat. 

When  Sir  Gerald,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  he 
had  given  before  seeking  his  couch  late  at  night,  was  awakened 
at  dawn  on  the  great  day,  and  inquiring  of  his  English  servant 
whether  there  was  anything  fresh,  received  for  answer  that 
all  was  quiet,  he  calmly  remarked — 

"  Ah  !  I  think  we've  struck  the  fear  of  the  Lord  into  them 
this  time." 

Poor  Portal !  His  untimely  death,  whilst  at  home  on  a 
holiday,  after  having  passed  through  all  kinds  of  dangers 
abroad,  was  very  sad.  He  was  one  of  the  most  promising 
young  men  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  a  great  loss  to  the 
Empire. 

Not  long  after  this  little  rumpus,  when  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Sultan,  a  native  of  India,  showed  a  dis- 
position to  thwart  the  wishes  of  our  Government,  Sir  Gerald 
quietly  had  him  arrested  and  deported  to  Aden.  I  felt 
some  pity  for  the  Sultan.  He  was  subjected  to  many 
humiliations.  On  one  occasion  he  had  to  walk  through  the 
streets  to  the  residence  of  the  German  Consul- General,  and 
there  humbly  apologise  for  something  he  had  said  or  done. 
He  got  on  very  well  with  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  who  could  do  as  he 
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liked  with  hiiu,  but  he  had  no  love  for  Sir  Charles  Euan  Smith, 
who  came  such  a  cropper  not  long  afterwards  in  Morocco, 
and  he  dreaded  his  return.  He  told  me  that  Sir  Charles 
used  to  visit  him  at  the  palace,  and  there  browbeat  him  in  the 
presence  of  his  own  people.  He  did  not  so  much  mind  being 
browbeaten  in  private.  But  what  offended  this  feeble  potentate 
the  most  was  the  Colonel's  exit  from  the  throne  room,  when 
he  marched  down  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  bowing  to  the 
Notables  right  and  left  of  him,  and  leaving  poor  Seyd  Khalifa 
to  follow  at  his  heels. 


CHAPTEE   XXIII 


AT   MOMBASSA 


I  PAID  one  visit  to  Mombassa,  the  headquarters  of  the 
British  East  Africa  Company,  where  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
in  charge.  A  colonial,  born  in  Cape  Colony,  an  exceedingly 
able  man  of  thirty  or  thereabouts,  he  spoke  the  Swahili 
language,  which  is  that  of  Zanzibar  and  the  coast,  with  great 
fluency. 

By  tact  and  energy  this  gentleman  had  been  able  to  keep 
Mombassa  town  and  district  quiet,  although  the  insurrection 
in  the  adjoining  territory  leased  by  the  Sultan  to  the  German 
Company,  threatened  to  spread  to  the  British  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, and  was  a  standing  menace.  One  thing  that  made  the 
Mombassa  people  behave  themselves  was  the  knowledge  that 
their  interests  would  suffer  by  any  disturbance.  The  value 
of  real  estate  had  jumped  up,  at  one  bound,  two  or  three 
hundredfold,  as  soon  as  ever  the  Union  Jack  had  been 
hoisted  alongside  the  crimson  banner  of  the  Sultan,  and  the 
lucky  Arab  landlords,  if  not  exactly  jubilant  at  the  new 
order  of  things,  were  at  all  events  highly  pleased,  particularly 
in  face  of  the  ruin  and  anarchy  that  had  fallen  on  the  coast 
line,  where  the  Germans  were  striving  to  assert  authority. 
What  perhaps  disheartened  them  a  little  was  the  procras- 
tination of  the  British  Company,  who  already  had  got  rid 
of  nearly  all  their  cash,  and  had  very  little  in  the  way  of 
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improvement  to  show  for  it,  while  the  development  of  the 
inner  country  continued  a  dream. 

Profiting  by  our  long  and  varied  experience  in  "  Occupa- 
tions," we  had  proceeded  cautiously  at  Mombassa.  We  had 
acted  somewhat  on  the  same  lines  there,  in  a  small  way, 
as  in  Egypt  on  a  larger  scale.  Instead  of  rushing  forward 
headlong  like  the  Germans,  offending  every  one,  upsetting 
everything,  before  a  new  system  was  ready  wherewith  to 
replace  what  had  been  swept  away,  we  maintained  what  we 
found  existing.  When  the  Company  took  over  the  country, 
the  Vali  or  Governor  of  the  Sultan  was  confirmed  in  his 
post.  Henceforth  he  drew  his  salary  with  scrupulous  regu- 
larity, and  was  thankful.  At  the  same  time  he  was  given  to 
understand  that  he  would  have  to  work  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Company  ;  and  that,  subject  to  the  expression 
of  his  own  opinion,  he  would  have  to  do  as  the  Adminis- 
trator finally  decided  should  be  done.  Being  a  man  of 
intelligence,  he  at  once  perceived  on  which  side  his  bread 
was  buttered,  just  like  the  native  Ministers  in  Egypt,  and 
consented  to  the  arrangement.  The  members  of  the  Council 
of  Notables  were  also  confirmed  in  their  functions,  and  on 
all  important  occasions  were  summoned  to  give  their  opinion 
and  advice.  These  arrangements  worked  very  well,  and 
although  the  Arab  population  now  and  again  showed  signs 
of  effervescence,  no  seditious  outbreak  occurred  at  any  time ; 
a  result  that  was  contributed  to,  in  no  small  measure,  by 
the  presence  of  H.M.S.  Turquoise,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Brackenbury,  a  cousin  of  the  General,  which  lay 
anchored  in  the  creek. 

I  had  gone  over  to  Mombassa  on  the  Kilwa,  one  of  the 
Sultan's  merchant  steamers  chartered  by  Smith,  Mackenzie, 
and  Co.,  and  commanded  by  a  capital  German  captain 
named  Simons,  the  husband  of  an  English  lady  who  had  the 
courage  to  face  the  deadly  climate  of  Zanzibar  with  three  or 
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four  children,  to  be  near  her  lord.  We  had  some  curious 
passengers  on  board  called  "the  delegates."  They  were 
natives  of  Kilima  N'jaro,  a  place  we  have  all  heard  a  good 
deal  about  at  one  time  and  another.  The  Germans  have 
succeeded  in  including  it  in  their  territory,  but  by  right  it 
should  have  been  ours. 

These  men  were  the  bearers  of  a  letter  to  Buchanan  asking 
him  to  send  them  to  their  homes  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Some  German  nobleman,  ostensibly  visiting  Kilima  N'jaro 
on  a  shooting  excursion,  like  most  other  travellers,  but 
who  was  no  doubt  a  political  agent,  had  taken  them  back 
with  him  to  Berlin,  where  they  had  remained  three  weeks. 
They  had  been  presented  to  the  Emperor,  and  shown  the 
sights ;  then  they  had  been  trotted  round  to  the  principal 
centres  in  the  Empire,  and  were  now  on  their  way  home,  at 
his  Majesty's  expense,  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  wonders 
they  had  seen,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  might  and  prowess 
of  the  Teutonic  race.  Their  return  to  their  native  place,  in 
a  garb  resembling  that  of  the  civilised  white  man,  must  have 
caused  some  sensation  among  their  unsophisticated  fellow- 
countrymen. 

All  were  spare  young  men.  Three  of  them  stood  in 
shirts,  trousers,  hats,  and  boots,  having  laid  aside  their  waist- 
coats and  jackets,  which  they  found  much  too  hot  with  the 
thermometer  at  97°  in  the  shade.  The  chief  was  attired  in 
the  usual  white  calico  gown  of  the  Arab,  with  a  red  cotton 
sash  wound  round  his  waist,  and  a  very  low-crowned  black 
pot-hat  on  his  woolly  pate,  which,  to  say  the  least,  looked 
strajige.  For  the  purpose  of  assembling  his  companions,  he 
was  provided  with  a  white  metal  whistle,  which  he  wore 
suspended  from  his  neck.  One  of  the  others  had  donned 
a  blue  Prussian  military  cap  encircled  with  a  red  band  ;  an- 
other had  shown  preference  for  a  black  and  white  straw  hat ; 
while  the  third,  following   the  example  of  his    chief,  had 
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contented  himself  with  the  black  felt,  low-crowned  bowler. 
Each  was  the  possessor  of  an  elaborately-chased  six-shooter, 
as  well  as  of  a  sort  of  light  needle-gun,  furnished  with  a 
bright  red  shoulder-strap,  both  presents  of  the  Emperor. 
This  was  another  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  venerable 
proverb  which  reminds  us  that  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before. 

Buchanan,  the  Administrator,  had  more  than  a  fair  quota 
of  work  cut  out  for  him,  what  with  attending  to  the  com- 
mercial affairs  of  the  Company,  and  exercising  cautious  con- 
trol over  the  government  of  the  district.  His  office  was 
down  town,  but  he  lived  in  a  house  built  at  the  edge  of  high 
ground  facing  the  creek,  the  property  of  the  missionaries, 
and  once  the  residence  of  Bishop  Hannington.  This  building 
was  entered  by  a  tunnelled  staircase  hewn  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  stand  a  siege.  It  was  there  that 
Buchanan  entertained  me  during  my  brief  stay  in  the  island. 
I  found  tw^o  other  guests  under  the  same  hospitable  roof — 
a  couple  of  Methodist  missionaries  named,  respectively, 
Carthew  and  Howe.  The  former  was  in  charge  of  a  mission 
station  at  Jumvu,  some  miles  up  the  creek  ;  the  latter  had 
come  on  a  visit  to  his  colleague  from  the  Galla  country. 

The  presence  of  these  gentlemen  at  Mombassa  was  due  to 
a  quarrel  that  had  arisen  between  the  Eev.  Mr.  Carthew  and 
the  little  kinglet  of  the  neighbourhood  where  the  former 
had  his  station.  On  the  afternoon  following  my  arrival  the 
whole  business  was  threshed  out  in  the  Council  Hall  of  the 
town,  a  large  shed  with  a  slanting  roof,  thatched  with  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  like  the  native  huts. 
Within,  the  great  roof  rested  on  a  long  beam  upheld  by  four 
stout  poles.  Along  the  sides  ran  a  stone  divan.  Buchanan 
seated  himself  at  one  end,  with  the  Eev.  Mr.  Carthew  on  his 
right  and  the  Yali  on  his  left.  Howe  and  I  found  places 
next  to  Carthew,  and  facing  us,  on  the  opposite  side,  were  the 
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Notables,  a  score  or  so  of  Muscat  Arabs,  who  gave  quite  a 
picturesque  aspect  to  the  surroundings,  with  their  turbans  of 
many  colours,  their  long  double-edged  swords  and  hook- 
shaped  daggers,  both  richly  mounted  in  silver.  The  kinglet 
and  the  other  defendants  were  squatted  on  the  ground  before 
Buchanan  and  the  Vali;  and  behind  them  stood  the  exe- 
cutioner, who  was  also  the  head  jailer,  a  tall,  powerful  Arab 
with  a  drawn  sword,  who  had  a  good  dose  of  negro  blood 
coursing  in  his  arteries.  In  the  old  days  it  was  the  duty  of 
such  a  man  as  this  to  lead  a  culprit  from  the  presence  of 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  Notables,  and  making  him 
kneel  down  outside,  to  chop  off  his  head  without  further 
ceremony. 

I  imagined,  from  all  this  display  of  judicial  authority, 
that  I  was  going  to  listen  to  some  important  case,  but  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  trespass.  It  was  all  about  some  sheep 
that  had  broken  into  a  rice-field  belonging  to  a  convert 
of  the  missionary,  and  done  damage  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
dollar !  One  animal  had  been  captured  by  a  negress  of  the 
mission,  and  handed  over  to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Carthew,  by  whom 
it  had  been  impounded.  Next  day  other  sheep  had  found 
their  way  into  the  same  field,  and  had  done  further  damage, 
with  the  result  that  a  ewe  and  her  lamb  had  been  caught, 
and  taken  to  join  the  other  bah-bah  in  the  pound.  The 
kinglet,  who  wore  a  bonnet  of  the  form  of  a  kalpeck,  but 
made  of  a  multitude  of  small  pieces  of  coloured  cloth,  had 
the  face  of  a  cunning  rogue.  He  protested  that  he  only 
wanted  to  live  in  peace,  but  he  also  wished  to  recover 
his  sheep  without  paying  for  the  damage  they  had  done. 
Buchanan  listened  to  the  case,  which  occupied  the  whole 
afternoon,  with  the  expressionless  countenance  of  the  Sphinx, 
and  in  the  end  mulcted  the  kinglet  in  a  dollar  fine,  and 
gave  him  a  full  measure  of  good  advice,  which  only  had  the 
effect  of  sending  him  away  grumbling. 
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It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  a  good  deal  of  bad  blood 
existed  between  the  missionary  and  the  kinglet,  who  for 
some  time  previous  had  not  only  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
exhortations  of  the  former  to  join  his  flock,  but  had  done  all 
in  his  power  to  thwart  this  enthusiastic  preacher  of  the 
gospel  in  making  converts.  The  missionary  was  a  man  of 
a  firm,  tenacious,  and  somewhat  imperious,  grasping  nature. 
No  one  thanked  him  for  raising  at  that  moment  such  a 
paltry  question  as  the  one  we  had  heard  discussed,  when  it 
merely  required  an  incident  to  cause  the  Arab  mind  to 
revolt. 

Next  morning  the  two  missionaries  took  themselves  off 
to  Jumvu,  and  in  the  evening  Buchanan  and  I  attended  a 
sword-dance  given  by  Issa,  the  chief  interpreter  to  the 
Company.  He  had  been  converted,  and  taught  our  language 
by  missionaries  at  Zanzibar,  but  had  subsequently  gone  over 
to  Mahomet,  and  had  just  married  a  new  wife.  It  was  to 
celebrate  this  blissful  event  that  he  gave  the  entertainment, 
which  took  place  amidst  a  brilliant  illumination  of  petroleum 
lamps  in  front  of  his  house,  just  outside  the  town.  Issa  was 
got  up  in  all  his  finery,  the  ladies  were  shut  up  in  a  shed, 
but  applauded  the  performers  with  the  usual  shrill  and 
prolonged  you-you-yoits  to  which  Mohammedan  members 
of  the  fair  sex  never  fail  to  give  utterance  on  such  festive 
occasions.  The  frantic  tam-tam  of  the  darahoukhas,  marking 
time  to  the  accelerated  step  of  the  dancers,  the  piercing  yells 
of  the  concealed  womankind,  the  delighted  shouts  of  the 
crowd  of  swarthy  spectators,  whose  coarse,  greasy  black 
features  brought  out  the  whites  of  eyes  that  were  starting 
from  their  heads,  and  sets  of  great  pearly  teeth  that  sparkled 
between  their  parted  lips,  gave  a  wild,  savage  aspect  to  this 
strange  scene,  one  half  lit  up  by  the  pale  luminosity  of  the 
lamps,  and  the  other  shrouded  in  semi- obscurity  by  the 
shadow  of  the  great  forest  trees. 
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In  the  midst  of  it  all,  news  arrived  that  there  might 
possibly  be  some  disturbance  on  the  walk  back.  Never- 
theless we  sat  the  party  out,  but  returned  home  by  torch- 
light. We  had  our  six-shooters  handy  concealed  under  our 
white  coats,  and  the  road  was  lined  all  the  way  by  negro 
soldiers  of  the  Company  ten  paces  or  so  apart.  The  squabble 
between  the  missionary  and  the  kinglet  of  Jumvu  had 
very  nearly  caused  an  eruption  among  the  malcontents  at 
Mombassa. 

The  chief  person  in  the  place,  after  the  Administrator, 
was  Colonel  Pollok,  a  retired  Indian  officer,  who  commanded 
the  Company's  little  army,  consisting  of  a  hundred  Indian 
troops  or  thereabouts.  These  men  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
force  to  be  increased  later.  At  that  moment  the  Indian 
Government,  for  some  reason  or  other  that  was  not  apparent, 
placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  men  being  enlisted  in 
India. 

The  Colonel  was  a  keen  sportsman.  I  lunched  with 
him  at  Buchanan's,  and  along  with  MacPherson,  the  doctor, 
walked  out  to  his  camp,  at  a  place  called  Makupa,  a  clearing 
in  the  forest  some  four  miles  from  the  town.  Close  at  hand, 
facing  a  delightful  little  bay,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  of  Smith, 
Mackenzie,  and  Co.,  was  building  a  comfortable  little  country 
house,  on  whose  porch  he  might  have  written,  like  the 
Eoman  of  old,  Parva  domus  magna  qims.  But  I  am  afraid 
his  many  occupations  have  never  allowed  him  to  reside  there 
for  any  length  of  time. 

The  soldiers  were  in  grass  huts.  The  Colonel  had  pitched 
his  tent  under  a  huge  mango-tree,  and  there  appeared  as 
happy  as  a  king.  Apart  from  the  usual  small  arsenal  of 
guns,  which  all  sportsmen  carry  with  them  in  those  parts, 
he  was  the  possessor  of  two  very  fine  Indian  dogs,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  our  staghounds. 

Mombassa,  although  an  island,  lies  so  very  close  to  the 
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continent  that  wild  animals  wade  across  the  thread  of 
water  separating  it  from  the  mainland,  and  afford  capital 
sport.  The  forest  scenery  is  delightful.  In  parts  the  huge 
trees  swarm  with  monkeys,  who  spring  from  branch  to 
branch  overhead  with  surprising  agility,  carrying  their 
young  along  with  them,  and  keeping  up  an  incessant  chatter. 
Compunction  is  always  felt  at  bringing  them  down,  they 
look  so  intensely  human,  but  at  times  it  is  found  necessary 
to  kill  a  few  to  scare  away  the  others. 

The  monkey,  as  we  all  know,  even  from  a  casual  experi- 
ence at  the  Zoo,  is  a  most  destructive  animal.  On  his  native 
soil  he  is  not  content  to  stuff  himself  with  all  he  can  eat. 
He  will  climb  into  a  mango-tree,  for  example,  pick  a  dozen 
mangoes  or  so,  take  a  bite  out  of  each,  and  cast  them  away. 
Multiply  one  by  a  thousand  pairs  of  hands,  and  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  what  damage  a  little  army  of  these  mischievous 
creatures  will  do  in  half  an  hour.  They  are  up  to  the  same 
game  in  the  maize,  the  rice,  the  cassada,  and  other  fields, 
and  it  is  in  the  vain  attempt  to  break  them  off'  these  wasteful 
proclivities,  or,  as  an  alternative,  to  make  them  change  the 
scene  of  operations,  that  they  occasionally  get  peppered  with 
buckshot. 

Then,  in  response  to  the  bang !  bang !  of  the  powder,  as 
a  brace  of  barrels  are  emptied  into  them,  down  come  a 
couple  or  more  on  the  velvety  sward  at  one's  feet,  to  take 
a  final  gulp  of  life  amidst  the  discordant  jabber  of  their 
fellow -kind  scuttling  away  overhead,  and  the  strident 
screeching  of  startled  birds,  tearing  on  the  wing  through  the 
underwood. 

The  sight  of  these  human-looking  creatures  extended  on 
the  ground  riddled  with  lead,  the  females  sometimes  with 
their  affrighted  young  clinging  in  terror-stricken  desperation 
to  their  necks,  is  enough  to  touch  a  tender  chord  in  the 
sternest  nature,  and  it  often  happens  that  suffierers  by  their 
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depredations  allow  them  to  continue  their  pranks  unmolested, 
rather  than  visit  them  with  the  death  penalty. 

While  the  monkeys  spring  from  branch  to  branch,  play- 
ing havoc  with  the  mangoes,  or  descending  in  a  body  from 
their  lofty  perches,  make  a  wanton  excursion  into  some 
adjoining  field  of  ripening  maize  or  cassada,  the  beautifully- 
woven  nests  of  the  tailor-birds,  suspended  at  the  tips  of  the 
leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  palms,  swing  furiously  to  and  fro  in 
the  freshening  afternoon  breeze.  The  parent  birds,  brilliant 
in  their  orange  plumage,  flutter  round  and  round,  shrieking 
madly  in  their  futile  efforts  to  regain  their  homes,  and  the 
little  green  African  linnet,  the  canary  of  those  parts,  firmly 
clutching  a  prominent  twig  on  the  undergrowth  below,  gaily 
and  unconcernedly  pours  forth  his  long,  matchless  song. 

But  what  interested  me  the  most  was  the  genuine  savage 
striding  boldly  through  the  forest,  with  long  bow  and  quiver 
of  arrows  for  all  weapons,  and  dirty  hip-cloth  for  all  clothing. 
That  sight  took  me  back  to  my  school-days,  and  to  the 
happy  hours  I  had  passed  devouring  the  adventures  of 
Captain  Cook.  I  found  Mr.  Savage  again  in  the  bazaar. 
This  time  along  w^ith  Madam. 

A  small  famine,  due  to  prolonged  drought,  existed  at  that 
moment  in  all  the  country  round  about  Mombassa.  The 
Kihua  had  called  at  the  pretty  little  island  of  Wasin  on  her 
voyage  to  the  coast  to  leave  rice,  which  the  East  Africa 
Company,  who  had  brought  a  couple  of  shiploads  from  India, 
were  selling  at  cost  price.  At  Mombassa  natives  came  in 
daily  from  up-country  to  purchase  provisions,  otherwise  one 
saw  but  little  of  the  untutored  savage,  for  the  negro  of 
Zanzibar  and  the  coastline  is  as  different  from  his  brother 
of  the  inner  country  as  is  the  town  from  the  country  mouse, 
or  the  house  from  the  hedge  sparrow. 

The  African  lady  I  noticed  in  the  bazaar  was  a  gem,  a 
black  pearl,  a  stately,  queen-like  beauty  of  her  race,  who 
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had  all  the  appearance  of  a  daughter  of  a  chieftain.  She 
was  a  M'nyika  woman.  She  looked  delightfully  picturesque, 
as  she  stood  erect  and  proud  before  one  of  the  small  Indian 
shops  making  her  purchases,  attended  by  a  man  of  her  tribe, 
armed  with  knife  and  bow  and  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows, 
who  treated  her  with  great  servility. 

Her  scanty  attire  afforded  every  opportunity  to  admire 
her  robust,  muscular  frame  and  splendid  figure.  She  wore 
nothing  on  her  head  save  the  wool,  shaved  in  a  circle  all 
round  her  skull,  to  the  height  of  an  inch  or  so  from  the 
forehead.  Her  body  was  nude  to  the  hips,  and  its  salient 
parts  shone  in  the  sun's  fierce  rays  like  those  of  a  torso  in 
bronze.  The  pear-shaped  breasts,  studded  with  powerful 
dugs,  advanced  straight  and  hard.  Encircling  the  waist  a 
rope  of  beads  served  to  finish  off  the  top  of  two  natty  little 
calico  jupes,  made  up  into  small  pleats,  and  placed  one  upon 
the  other,  that  which  was  underneath  reaching  just  to  the 
middle  of  her  dusky,  brawny  thighs.  Eound  the  upper  part 
of  her  beautifully-modelled  arms,  just  above  the  muscle,  she 
had  two  heavy  bangles  fashioned  out  of  brass  wire,  and 
wrought-iron  bracelets  clasped  her  wrists. 

It  is  true  that  the  trifling  garment  she  wore  about  her 
waist  had  been  long  absent  from  the  wash-tub,  and  was  so 
dirt -engrained  that  it  had  taken  the  tint  of  khaki;  but 
then,  when  she  had  first  donned  it  in  her  native  village,  in 
all  its  immaculate  whiteness,  it  must  have  looked  exceed- 
ingly pretty  and  effective  against  the  rich  mahogany  colour 
of  her  skin.  And  after  all,  it  was  no  more  soiled  than  are 
similar  articles  of  apparel  that  one  sees  hanging  about  the 
legs  of  the  male  peasantry  in  Greece. 

The  bazaar  comprised  a  straggling  agglomeration  of 
wretched  huts  bordering  a  narrow  thoroughfare,  which  had 
an  almost  continuous  bed  of  mire  flowing  sluggishly  in  the 
centre,  and  small  pathways  on  either  side.    Handsome  little, 
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plump,  humped  oxen  wandered  hither  and  thither  at  their 
own  sweet  will.  The  miserable  hovels,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  shops,  kept  chiefly  by  Her  Majesty's  East  Indian 
subjects,  were  packed  with  coils  of  brass  and  iron  wire 
varying  in  thickness,  strings  of  beads  of  many  colours  and 
sizes,  white  hip-cloths  of  the  ordinary  make  from  Manchester, 
and  a  superior  article  from  the  same  place  of  origin,  but 
embellished  by  embroidery  done  by  hand  in  the  town,  and 
called  muscati.  There  were  breast  and  shoulder  cloths  for 
the  women,  flaming  with  such  designs  as  I  have  previously 
mentioned;  garlic  and  onions  in  small  quantities;  betel- 
nuts,  grain,  salt,  knives,  looking-glasses,  skeins  of  Berlin 
wool,  and  a  thousand  and  one  trashy  items  of  small  value, 
manufactured  expressly  to  captivate  the  eye  of  the  un- 
sophisticated nigger. 

Mombassa,  in  those  days,  lived  by  caravans  trading  in  the 
interior,  and  by  expeditions  fitted  out  by  sportsmen.  Many 
of  these  caravans  were  led  by  Englishmen,  others  by  Arabs 
and  Hindus.  Our  fellow  -  countrymen  employed  by  the 
East  Africa  Company  combined  politics  with  business  in 
their  excursions  up-country,  for  whilst  bartering  Manchester 
calico  against  ivory,  part  of  their  duty  consisted  in  exert- 
ing themselves  to  persuade  all  the  kings  and  kinglets 
they  came  across  to  sign  treaties  placing  themselves  under 
British  protection.  The  Germans  on  their  side  were  equally 
active  in  pointing  out  to  the  native  rulers,  half  sodden  by 
over-indulgence  in  pomba,  the  advantages  of  being  protected 
by  the  mail-fisted  Kaiser,  and  ran  our  people  so  extremely 
close  that  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  rise  very  early 
in  the  morning  with  all  their  wits  about  them  to  score  one 
at  this  exciting  game  of  grab. 

Stokes,  who  a  few  years  back  was  hanged  in  such  a  cold- 
blooded manner  by  the  Belgian  Major  Lothaire,  on  a  charge 
of  supplying  arms  to  Kibonge,  a  powerful  Arab  ruler  in  the 
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interior,  with  whom  the  Congo  Free  State  was  at  war — the 
same  as  gave  orders  for  the  murder  of  Emin  Pasha — was  at 
one  time  in  the  Company's  employ.  But  later  on  he  worked 
for  the  Germans,  perhaps  in  disgust  at  the  manner  in  which 
his  services  had  been  requited  by  his  own  countrymen. 
Then  he  sold  arms  to  Kibonge.  And  why  not  ?  He  was  a 
trader,  trading  in  No  Man's  Land.  He  knew  nothing  about 
Kibonge  being  implicated  in  Emin's  death.  Nor  did  he 
know  that  the  Belgians  wanted  Naboth's  vineyard.  And  if 
he  did,  what  then  ? 

Stokes  was  a  free-lance,  a  bold,  perhaps  a  rather  unscrupu- 
lous adventurer,  bent  on  making  a  fortune  or  biting  the  dust 
in  the  attempt,  instead  of  which  he  swung  on  a  branch  in  an 
African  forest  with  a  rope  round  his  neck.  And  had  justice 
been  done  in  that  little  country,  which  owes  its  freedom  as 
a  nation  to  us,  and  which  only  quite  recently  set  at  liberty  a 
youthful  scoundrel — it  is  true  he  has  been  captured  again 
and  sent  to  a  reformatory — who  attempted  the  life  of  our 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  rascal  Lothaire  should  have  met  with 
the  same  fate. 

A  man  of  vast  influence  among  the  tribes  in  the  inner 
part  of  East  Africa,  who  spoke  the  Swahili  language  like 
his  mother  tongue,  and  who  had  mastered  many  of  the 
dialects  of  the  interior,  Stokes  should  never  have  been 
allowed  to  slip  away  from  us.  He  went  along  trading,  with 
a  very  small  armed  force,  often  where  no  European  had 
penetrated  before  him.  He  had  the  wit  to  espouse,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  country,  a  native  woman  who  travelled 
with  him,  which  no  doubt  contributed  to  make  the  way 
smooth. 

The  trials  which  some  of  these  caravans  had  to  go  through 
before  returning  to  the  coast  with  the  treasured  ivory  was 
frequently  frightful.  Here  is  a  brief  account,  jotted  down  in 
my  diary  at  the  time,  of  one  expedition,  a  remnant  of  which 
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came  back  to  Mombassa  with  next  to  nothing,  whilst  I  was 

there. 

They  had  set  out  eighteen  months  before,  and  had  met 
with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  neighbourhood  of  N'gamataka 
and  Kirogo,  owing  to  a  German  caravan,  probably  Count 
Teleki's,  having  had  some  fighting  there  a  few  months 
previously.  The  people  of  these  two  places  induced  the 
Zanzibar  or  Swahili  traders  to  send  men  away  in  small 
parties  to  collect  ivory,  and  when  well  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  the  caravan  they  butchered  them.  Several 
men  were  lost  in  this  manner.  Nevertheless,  some  ivory  was 
secured.  But  the  caravan  ran  short  of  trading  goods,  and 
were  unable  to  purchase  food,  so  that  many  of  the  remaining 
number  perished  by  starvation.  This  necessitated  leaving 
the  bulk  of  the  ivory  behind.  Out  of  a  party  of  250  who 
had  started  from  the  coast  a  year  and  a  half  before,  only 
about  60  came  back. 

Mombassa  stands  in  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  I  ever 
visited,  between  a  couple  of  broad  arms  of  the  ocean  called 
creeks.  The  tropical  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  but  the  place 
is  not  without  its  drawbacks.  It  is  devoid  of  any  good 
water.  At  the  time  I  was  there  a  number  of  huge  wells, 
many  yards  in  circumference,  were  being  dug  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  in  the  hope  of  coming  upon  a  good  spring. 
But  the  water  in  every  instance  proved  brackish.  It  is  just 
the  reverse  at  Zanzibar,  where  the  element  brought  from  a 
distant  spring  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  is  as  abundant  as  it 
is  wholesome  and  delicious,  and  vessels  calling  at  the  Sultan's 
capital  rarely  fail  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  fill  their 
tanks. 

Mombassa  has  a  rather  high  shore,  and  in  the  olden 
time  was  defended  by  a  Portuguese  fortress.  The  outer 
defence  of  this  venerable  pile  has  long  been  falling  to  decay, 
but  the  main  building,  in  massive  masonry,  although  of  little 
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value  nowadays,  still  stands  erect  and  defiant.  The  few 
muzzle-loading  guns  trained  on  the  entrances  to  the  natural 
harbours  are  English,  marked  "  Proof  8  lb.,  service  11  lb.,"  and 
were  cast  in  1815.  Above  the  gateway  is  an  inscription  in 
Portuguese,  dated  1639,  surmounted  by  the  letters  "  I.  H.  S.," 
showing  that  those  daring  old  Portuguese  navigators  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  were  as  fervent  in  their  devotion  to  the  Church 
as  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

I  managed  to  get  a  run  up  one  creek  to  Bandarin,  the 
landing  point  for  the  interior,  in  a  steam  launch,  along  with 
a  gentleman  named  Crawford,  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany, off  on  some  expedition,  who,  though  fearfully  racked  by 
fever,  which  he  endeavoured  to  keep  down  with  abundant 
doses  of  quinine,  was  still  sticking  to  his  duty  like  a  Briton. 
The  launch  appeared  a  good  deal  the  worse  for  wear  and 
tear.  Salt  water,  which  alone  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  steam,  had  played  havoc  with  the  boiler,  and  the 
machinery  was  all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  We  broke  down  twice. 
It  was  a  wonder  we  did  not  blow  up,  break  up,  and  go  down 
to  the  bottom.  But  the  Goanese  engineer  proved  equal  to 
the  circumstance.  He  was  accustomed  to  such  mishaps. 
He  unscrewed  and  screwed  up  the  machinery,  and  with  the 
aid  of  bits  of  old  leather,  and  pieces  of  tow  and  rag,  managed 
to  make  it  hold  together,  and  off  we  went  again  forging  ahead, 
after  a  brief  delay  on  each  occasion. 

We  had  a  delightful  view  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society's  station  and  Frere  Town,  named  after  Sir  Bartle,  on 
the  right,  just  at  the  bend  in  the  creek,  and  at  noon  lay  off 
Jumvu  on  the  southern  shore.  We  saw  nothing  of  the 
kinglet  who  had  been  making  himself  so  unpleasant,  but 
lunched  with  the  missionaries  off  ham  and  eggs,  and  walked 
round  the  station,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  wretched 
village  of  grass  huts  set  down  in  an  arid  waste,  with  larger 
huts  for  church  and  schoolroom  and  a  comfortable  residence 
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for  the  missionary.  Then  off  again  to  Bandarin,  towing  a 
barge  full  of  rice,  which  was  there  discharged,  and  Crawford 
set  out  for  the  summit  of  a  hill,  having  a  couple  of  miles' 
climbing  to  do  on  pins  that  were  very  dicky,  to  say  the  least. 
The  engineer  and  I  returned  in  the  launch  to  Jumvu,  towing 
the  empty  barge,  and  then  hurried  back  to  Mombassa,  where 
I  arrived  late  for  dinner,  just  as  our  craft  began  to  display 
distressing  indications  that  it  was  about  to  break  down  again. 
The  evenings  at  Mombassa  after  the  sweltery  day  proved 
delightful.  With  the  single  exception  of  our  visit  to  the 
sword-dance,  they  were  invariably  passed  on  the  verandah 
facing  the  creek ;  my  host  and  myself  stretched  on  long  chairs, 
smoking  Trichinopoly  cheroots,  or  cigars,  with  the  one  glass  of 
whisky  and  soda  beside  us,  which  was  the  ration  before  bed, 
chatting  about  Egypt,  the  Cape,  and  the  future  of  the  place  we 
were  in.  Amid  stream,  on  the  rippling  water,  sparkled  the 
lights  of  the  Turquoise,  with  good  old  Captain  Brackenbury, 
E.N.,  and  his  gallant  officers  and  crew  watching  over  us.  A 
huge  cotton-tree  towered  high  above  on  the  left,  shedding  its 
fluff  all  around.  In  front,  against  the  balustrade,  a  wonder- 
ful collection  of  ghastly  skulls  and  horns  gave  a  weird 
appearance  to  the  surroundings  in  the  light  of  the  pale  moon. 
These  trophies  of  the  hunting  field  had  been  sent  down  from 
the  interior  months  before  by  the  Hon.  Guy  Dawnay  to  await 
his  return.  He  never  came  to  claim  them,  poor  fellow.  He 
was  bowled  over  and  gored  to  death  by  an  infuriated  buffalo 
at  N'giri,  and  these  sad  tokens  of  his  prowess  as  a  sportsman 
remained  here  until  instructions  arrived  from  home  as  to 
their  disposal. 

Several  Europeans  were  up-country,  Kilima  N'jaro  way, 
at  the  time  I  visited  Mombassa ;  among  them  a  Mr.  Chanler, 
a  young,  up-to-date  American,  a  member  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Club,  who  was  after  elephants  and  other  big  game. 
Mr.  Thomas  Stevens  of  the  Neiv  York  World,  the  man  I 
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had  been  sent  out  to  beat,  had  gone  in  the  same  direction, 
having  hooked  on  to  some  German  political  exploring  expedi- 
tion, in  the  hope  of  gaining  information  as  to  Stanley's 
whereabouts.  This  was  the  matter  which  troubled  both  of 
us,  but  I  did  not  dare  follow  my  brother  journalist's  example, 
lest  the  object  of  my  search  should  slip  past  me  along  one 
road,  whilst  I  was  looking  for  him  on  another. 

In  fact,  in  paying  a  visit  to  Mombassa,  I  had  broken  out 
of  bounds.  Some  weeks  before  I  had  telegraphed  to  my 
mighty  master  to  ask  if  I  could  go  there,  and  in  order  to  get 
a  prompt  answer  before  the  steamer  started,  had  incautiously 
ended  my  message  with  the  words,  "  reply  sharp."  I  received 
the  reply  sharp  enough,  and  couched  in  sharp  enough  language. 
It  ran — "  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  being  told  by  my  corre- 
spondents to  reply  sharp.  Eeturn  by  first  steamer."  There- 
upon I  wired  a  long  explanation  and  an  apology,  which,  with 
the  tariff  at  something  like  eight-and-sixpence  the  word,  cost 
a  matter  of  £30.  In  reply  I  received  this  laconic  answer — 
"Explanation  satisfactory.  Eemain  where  you  are,"  which 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Christianson's 
remark,  at  the  Nevj  York  Herald  office  in  Paris,  that  Mr. 
Bennett  was  "  a  very  peculiar  man." 

Nevertheless,  this  little  incident  having  blown  over,  and 
things  being  a  bit  dull  at  Zanzibar,  I  risked  the  trip  to  the 
opposite  coast  without  saying  a  word  about  it  to  the  great 
man  in  the  Champs  Elyst'es,  and  remained  at  Mombassa,  the 
guest  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
Company,  just  for  the  few  days  it  took  the  Kihva  to  run  up  the 
coast  and  get  back  again,  before  starting  on  the  return  voyage. 

During  this  brief  period  I  made  diligent  inquiries  respect- 
ing Stanley,  but  could  ascertain  nothing  reliable.  All  kinds 
of  rumours  were  abroad,  which  when  we  knew  everything 
later  on,  turned  out  to  have  been  an  incoherent  jumble  of 
unaccountable  falsehood,  obscuring  a  grain  or  two  of  truth. 
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Two  facts  did  reach  me  in  letters  dated  Kavala,  March  10, 
'89,  addressed  to  Europeans  at  Mombassa :  "  Stanley  had 
met  Tippoo-Tib.  One  of  Stanley's  officers  had  received  an 
arrow  in  the  breast,  and  would  not  have  it  removed."  This 
was  of  course  Major  Stairs.  This  information  was  brought 
to  Kavala  by  mail  men  from  the  Manyema  country,  but  was 
mixed  up  with  a  lot  of  rubbish  which  could  have  been 
invented  with  no  possible  object  save  that  of  mystifying  those 
interested  in  the  gallant  explorer's  welfare. 

One  day  a  report  came  that  Stanley  had  been  at  a  place 
called  Ururi,  about  five  months  previously.  This  proved  a 
regular  puzzle  to  every  one,  even  to  the  most  competent  in 
the  geography  of  East  Africa.  Nobody  at  Zanzibar  or 
Mombassa,  or  anywhere  else,  could  locate  the  spot.  Then, 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty,  some  one  suggested  that  the  word 
must  be  Uniara,  not  Ururi,  but  I  do  not  think  the  puzzle 
was  ever  solved.  Another  day,  when  we  least  expected  it,  a 
slave  left  a  bulky  package  at  the  British  Consulate,  addressed 
to  Her  Majesty's  Consul-General,  and,  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  got 
rid  of  his  parcel,  bolted.  Why  he  should  have  acted  in  this 
unaccountable  way  remained  an  impenetrable  mystery,  for 
he  was  never  found.  Sir  Gerald  Portal  told  me  that  he  had 
done  everything  he  could  do  to  rout  him  out,  and  had  even 
called  in  the  assistance  of  General  Matthews,  who  was  all- 
powerful  in  such  matters,  but  with  no  result.  Not  the  least 
strange  part  of  the  mysterious  business  was  that  the  slave, 
in  running  away  in  this  inexplicable  manner,  abandoned  the 
handsome  reward  that  he  would  otherwise  most  certainly 
have  received. 

The  packet  he  left  behind  him  came  from  Stanley,  and, 
apart  from  private  letters,  contained  the  communications  the 
explorer  had  promised  to  make  to  some  of  our  leading  morn- 
ing papers  in  return  for  the  money  they  had  subscribed 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Pielief  Expedition. 
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But  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Consul- General  was  so  many 
months  old  that  it  proved  valueless  as  an  indication  of  the 
actual  position  of  the  expedition,  and  when  the  whole  batch 
of  correspondence  became  public  property  a  little  later,  it 
was  found  to  contain  no  allusion  to  the  road  the  gallant 
leader  intended  to  take  in  his  progress  coastward. 

Whilst  no  one  could  suggest  where  Stanley  and  his  party 
might  then  be,  opinions  were  very  much  divided  as  to  the 
point  at  which  they  would  probably  strike  the  seaboard. 
Mombassa,  Bagamoyo,  Sadani,  Pangani,  were  all  mentioned, 
in  turn,  as  the  most  likely  goal.  Persons  connected  with 
the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company  were  staunch  in 
the  opinion  that  he  would  come  out  at  Mombassa,  particu- 
larly as  Sir  William  Mackinnon  was  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  expedition.  But  then,  owing  to  the  prolonged  drought, 
and  the  partial  famine,  this  route  would  certainly  be  very 
bad  in  the  later  stages;  and,  moreover,  the  last  five  days' 
march  to  Mombassa,  from  a  place  called  Teita,  would  have 
to  be  performed  without  a  drop  of  water,  save  what  could  be 
carried.  All  the  wells  were  dry.  As  to  Bagamoyo  and  the 
other  German  towns,  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  still 
in  revolt  at  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  appeared  to  be  a 
sufficient  argument  against  any  such  direction  being  selected 
by  the  courageous  explorers  for  the  final  marches  of  their 
weary  caravan. 

I  was  much  perplexed.  My  instructions  were  to  discover 
Stanley's  whereabouts ;  and  then,  after  communicating  with 
my  master  at  Paris,  to  fit  out  an  expedition  with  comforts, 
and  hasten  up-country  with  all  speed  to  meet  him.  But  as 
no  news  was  forthcoming  that  could  give  me  an  idea  of  his 
position,  I  was  helpless,  obliged  to  remain  at  Zanzibar,  practi- 
cally inactive,  and  wait. 

One  day  I  received  a  telegram  from  Bennett,  telling  me 
to  procure  an  American  flag  to  take  with  me  for  presentation 
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to  the  hardy  American  citizen,  who  has  since  distinguished 
himself  as  a  valued  legislator  of  the  Empire.  No  American 
flag  was  to  be  had  at  Zanzibar  for  love  or  money.  So  I 
borrowed  one  from  the  United  States  warship  Swatara, 
which  at  that  moment  happened  to  be  in  port,  and  had  a 
half-size  edition  of  the  huge  mass  of  bunting  made  by  an 
intelligent  Goanese  outfitter  named  De  Souza,  with  whom  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  dealing,  being  particularly  careful  to  see 
that  it  contained  the  regulation  number  of  stripes  and  stars, 
and  that  its  dimensions  were  in  proper  proportion  to  those 
of  the  larger  sample. 

Barely  were  the  stars  and  stripes  ready,  when  definite 
news  of  the  great  African  traveller  and  his  party  reached  us. 
Wissmann  had  gone  up  to  Mpwapwa,  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  inland  from  Bagamoyo  and  Sadani,  and  near  an  English 
missionary  station.     The  Germans  had  seized  the  place  not 
very  long  after  their  arrival  in  East  Africa,  and,  putting  a 
man  named  Giese  in  charge,  assisted  by  a  companion  named 
Nielson,  along  with  Krupp  guns,  and  a  few  native  soldiers, 
had  called  it  a  political  station.     Then  Bushiri  turned  up 
with  150  followers.     Marching  from  Sadani  by  night  for 
twenty  nights  in  succession,  he  surprised  the  little  garrison 
in  the  obscurity,  and  captured  the  fort  and  its  armament. 
Nielson  and  the  soldiers  were  massacred  to  a  man.     Giese 
alone  escaped.     He  hid  in  a  village  for  ten  days  after  he  had 
gone  some  distance,  his  feet  being  so  badly  bruised  and  cut ; 
and  eventually  reached  the  coast,  safe  and  sound,  but  hungry 
and  weary,  with  next  to  no  clothes  on  his  back,  and  told  his 
tale  of  woe.     On  the  way  down  he  had  the  luck  to  swim  the 
Kinghani  river,  which  swarms  with  crocodile,  without  acci- 
dent.    He  must  have  caught  the  nasty  beasts  napping.     I 
wish  they  had  been  just  as  drowsy  when  one  of  my  poor 
asses  swam  across  the  same  river  at  a  later  date. 

The  Germans  had  subsequently  driven  the  Arabs  out  of 
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Mpwapwa,  retaking  the  two  guns,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
October  '89  Wissmann  had  gone  up  there  on  inspection  duty. 
On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  on  the  return  journey,  runners 
came  in  from  Stanley,  with  his  mail,  which  Wissmann  brought 
down  to  Bagamoyo  and  on  to  Zanzibar.  I  saw  Wissmann 
on  his  arrival  in  the  early  days  of  ISTovember.  He  willingly 
told  me  all  he  knew.  Stanley,  Emin,  Casati,  and  the  others 
would  be  at  Bagamoyo  in  December.  They  were  badly  off 
for  clothes,  but  he  had  left  what  he  could,  and  other  things 
would  be  sent  up  to  Mpwapwa.  He  had  also  left  some 
stores.  Stanley's  party  had  been  fighting  in  the  Uzakuma 
country  and  had  defeated  the  enemy.  The  messengers 
noticed  a  Maxim  in  Wissmann's  camp,  and  said  it  was  like 
the  one  Stanley  had.  Wissmann  had  sent  letters  of  congratu- 
lation to  Stanley  and  Emin  regretting  he  could  not  wait 
to  receive  them,  but  telling  them  he  had  left  Lieutenant 
Schmidt  behind  to  escort  them  to  the  coast.  And  he  had 
not  forgotten  to  advise  Emin  as  to  the  price  of  the  treasured 
ivory,  tons  of  which  were  expected  to  arrive  by  the  long- 
absent  Belief  Expedition.  All  this  and  a  good  deal  more  I 
cabled  home,  and  then,  having  at  once  received  the  cash 
I  required,  set  about  preparing  my  caravan. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

A  DASH   TO   MEET   STANLEY 

When  I  asked  Wissmann's  permission  to  proceed  through 
German  East  Africa  with  my  caravan,  I  was  at  once  met  by 
a  formal  refusal.  The  German  Emperor's  High  Commis- 
sioner in  those  parts  did  not  want  any  indiscreet  journalists 
in  the  territory  within  his  jurisdiction,  displaying  a  new  flag 
which  might  disturb  the  negro  mind.  Besides,  there  was 
another  man,  quoth  he,  to  wit,  Mr.  Thomas  Stevens  of  the 
New  York  Worlds  and  if  he  gave  permission  to  one,  he  must 
give  it  to  the  other;  and  two  American  caravans  passing 
through  the  German  possessions  on  the  mainland,  where  an 
insurrection  had  only  just  been  put  down  with  great  difficulty, 
would  be  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

I  pressed  the  point  as  much  as  I  dared,  used  all  the 
arguments  that  came  into  my  head,  but  they  were  of  no 
avail.  I  was  unable  to  shake  Wissmann  in  his  determination. 
So  I  retired  as  gracefully  as  I  could  and  repaired  to  the  office 
of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  where,  having  cabled  all 
the  news  to  the  Herald  in  London,  I  sent  a  private  wire  to 
Bennett  at  Paris  couched  in  these  terms — 

"  Wissmann  refuses  authorisation  to  pass  through  German 
territory.     Try  Berlin." 

Next  day  the  following  reply  reached  me — 

"  German  Ambassador  my  friend.  Saw  him  Monday.  He 
is  writing  to  Berlin.     Bennett." 
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A  few  days  later  the  Secretary  to  the  German  Consulate 
took  me  aside  in  the  saloon  at  the  Criterion  Hotel,  and  con- 
fided to  me  privately  that  a  telegram  had  just  arrived  from 
Prince  Bismarck  saying  that  if  my  presence  in  German  East 
Africa  did  not  interfere  with  military  operations,  I  was  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  German  territory  to  meet  Stanley. 
The  same  evening  Wissmann  sent  for  me  and  gave  me  official 
communication  of  the  instructions  he  had  received,  and  forth- 
with accorded  me  the  permission  I  craved. 

Not  many  hours  afterward  came  this — 

"  Seen  the  German  Minister.  Thinks  you  had  better  keep 
the  flag  in  your  pocket.     Bennett." 

When  a  man  fits  out  an  expedition  for  the  interior  of  East 
Africa  he  must  either  attend  to  all  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness himself  and  pay  the  price  of  inexperience,  or  he  must 
employ  an  agent  and  quietly  consent  to  be  plundered  under 
his  own  nose.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  whichever  course 
he  takes.  I  took  the  latter,  and  did  not  escape  the  usual 
fate.  The  agent  to  whom  I  entrusted  my  business  was  a 
German.  I  had  thought  that,  passing  through  German  terri- 
tory and  having  to  do  with  German  officers,  it  would  be 
preferable  to  enlist  the  services  of  a  Teuton  than  of  a  Briton, 
and  so  I  was  supplied  with  sweet  German  champagne  from 
the  Ehine  instead  of  the  genuine  dry  article  from  Eheims  or 
Epernay,  with  German  cigars  instead  of  Havannas  or 
Trichinopolies,  with  German  cigarettes  instead  of  Egyptian, 
and  was  asked  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  these  and  everything 
else.  But  I  was  not  troubled  so  much  about  the  man's  out- 
rageous charges  as  about  the  incessant  delay  in  getting  off. 

First  of  all  Wissmann  would  insist  on  providing  me  with 
an  escort.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  this 
would  be  quite  unnecessary,  that  the  Sultan  had  given  me 
permission  for  forty  fighting  men,  who  would  be  ample, 
particularly  as  the  country  was  now  free  from  rebellion.     It 
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was  like  talking  in  the  wilderness.  Wissmann  had  decided  that 
I  must  be  personally  conducted  through  German  territory, 
and  there  was  no  getting  out  of  it.  Then  when  this  point  had 
been  settled,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the  Germans  that  as 
Stanley  and  his  officers  were  having  an  abundance  of  comforts 
conveyed  to  them,  it  would  be  very  unfair  not  to  send  a 
similar  supply  to  Emin. 

I  at  once  volunteered  to  purchase  and  carry  up  with  me 
a  sufficiency  of  stores  for  all  the  Europeans  with  Stanley,  at 
my  own  expense.  But  no,  it  was  thought  better  that  what 
reached  Emin  should  be  a  gift  of  the  Fatherland.  So  this 
involved  sending  telegrams  to  Germany  for  authority  to  make 
the  outlay,  and  further  delay.  Then  the  original  idea  of  a 
special  escort  was  abandoned.  Wissmann  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  he  wanted  to  chastise  some  tribe  who  lived  in 
the  same  direction  as  we  were  going,  but  farther  away,  and 
he  decided  that  we  should  all  march  up-country  together, 
meet  Stanley  and  his  party,  and  that  the  soldiers  could  then 
proceed  on  their  errand  of  punishment. 

The  officer  in  command  of  this  punitive  expedition  was  a 
bold  Bavarian  Baron,  named  Yon  Gravenreuth,  who  met  his 
death  in  the  Camaroons  shortly  after  my  return  to  Europe. 
He  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  fighting  along  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Bagamoyo,  and  among 
the  natives  had  won  the  nickname  of  "  the  lion  of  the  coast." 
Gravenreuth  was  a  splendid  fellow  in  every  respect,  and  a 
capital  sportsman  who  kept  our  table  supplied  with  game  all 
the  way  up-country.  His  second  in  command  was  a  Lieut. 
Ringheld,  a  jovial,  florid  German,  inclined  to  corpulency, 
who  rode  an  ox  with  ordinary  saddle,  stirrups,  bit,  and 
bridle,  instead  of  an  ass,  and  wore  a  waterproof  sheet  trans- 
formed into  a  poncho,  in  place  of  a  mackintosh  coat.  Wiss- 
mann made  me  promise  two  things :  that  I  would  not  seek 
to  lead  the  caravan ;  that  I  would  ride  side  by  side  with 
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Lieut.  Eingheld  when  the  road  proved  broad  enough,  and  on 
other  occasions  immediately  behind  him. 

I  went  over  to  Bagamoyo  to  join  the  German  expedition 
in  a  dhow  carrying  my  men  and  loads.  My  troubles  began 
before  I  sailed.  When  the  time  came  to  weigh  the  anchor, 
the  skipper,  an  Arab,  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  We  managed 
to  rout  him  out  on  shore  after  a  long  search,  and  then  he 
refused  to  put  to  sea,  because  some  one,  whom  he  erroneously 
imagined  to  be  myself,  and  did  not  know,  had  been  knocking 
him  about,  and  he  would  not  sail  with  a  man  who  might  set 
to  beating  him  during  the  trip.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
my  German  agent's  clerk,  who  had  done  all  the  beating,  and 
no  doubt  deservedly. 

This  skipper  was  a  thorough  rascal.  After  chartering  the 
dhow  to  the  agent,  he  had  put  a  quantity  of  his  own  goods 
on  board,  which  occupied  considerable  space,  and  caused  us 
the  greatest  inconvenience.  We  had  hoped  to  have  a  clear 
deck,  so  as  to  be  able  to  extend  ourselves  and  get  some  rest, 
instead  of  which  we  had  to  curl  up  like  dogs  among  the  boxes, 
and  so  pass  the  night. 

It  was  only  after  a  visit  to  Judge  Cracknel,  who  threatened 
to  issue  an  injunction,  that  the  brute  consented  to  sail  at  all, 
and  then  it  was  so  late  in  the  day  that  we  failed  to  reach  the 
coast  by  sunset,  and  arriving  with  a  low  tide,  had  to  remain 
on  board  till  morning,  suffering  the  most  atrocious  discomfort 
in  a  fine  misty  rain.  We  had  not  got  far  on  our  voyage,  the 
stars  and  stripes  flying  at  the  masthead,  when  this  wretch  of 
a  skipper,  who  was  squatting  down  on  his  haunches  astern, 
with  the  tiller  in  his  hand,  placidly  remarked,  with  a 
diabolical  grin,  that  he  could  not  sail  so  close  to  the  wind 
as  he  would  like  to  do,  on  account  of  the  dhow  ha^dng  a  big 
hole  in  her  starboard  side,  and  he  was  afraid  of  letting  in 
the  water. 

This  was  a  nice  confession  to  make  in  the  middle  of  a  sea 
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infested  with  sharks.  Zanzibar  was  then  melting  away  astern, 
the  African  coast  had  not  yet  come  in  sight.  On  the  port 
side  was  an  uninhabited  island  of  sand ;  and  to  starboard  one 
of  our  war-ships,  engaged  in  target  practice,  was  throwing 
projectiles  right  across  our  bows.  I  thought  the  man  was 
having  a  joke,  and  looked  over  the  side.  No,  there  was  the 
hole  sure  enough,  a  great,  jagged,  round  hole,  bigger  than 
your  head,  and  each  time  the  rascal  relaxed  his  hold  on  the 
rudder,  the  craft  lurched  over  to  starboard,  and  took  in  a  gulp 
of  salt  water.  Never  mind,  on  we  went,  trusting  to  Provi- 
dence, until  the  breeze  freshening,  the  brute  consented  to  bung 
the  hole  up  with  some  hay  and  rag,  and  then  nail  a  piece  of 
match-board  on  either  side. 

At  sunset,  when  I  glanced  around  me,  the  sight  revealed 
looked  delightfully  picturesque.  There  we  were,  forging 
forward  before  a  stiff  breeze — the  only  sail  on  the  ocean.  On 
the  port  side  a  few  treacherous  shoals  just  peeping  from  the 
sea,  which  was  sluggishly  uncovering  them.  Astern,  the 
great  orb  of  fire,  sinking  rapidly  behind  the  horizon,  and 
casting  forth  a  few  final  violent  rays  before  it  disappeared 
altogether,  setting  the  sky  ablaze  with  red  and  yellow.  At 
one  of  my  elbows  squatted  the  Arab  skipper  with  his 
hand  firmly  grasping  the  tiller,  steering  the  rotten  old  hull 
with  unerrable  precision,  although  without  a  compass ; 
at  the  other,  the  German  agent  and  an  Englishman  named 
Phelan,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  local  butcher 
Saunders.  I  had  taken  him  with  me  to  look  after  the  niggers 
and  loads.  All  around  us  the  cases  and  canvas  packages. 
Forward  the  forty  swarthy  Zanzibar  boys  the  Sultan  had 
consented  to  allow  me,  some  black  as  ebony,  some  mahogany 
colour ;  some  free  men,  some  slaves ;  all  nude,  save  for  the 
usual  yard  of  hip-cloth  ;  all  huddled  together  round  the  three 
slate-coloured  donkeys  of  Muscat  breed.  The  best  of  these 
asses  had  cost  me  as  much  as  £60.     He  was  one  of  the  most 
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powerful  beasts  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  and  carried  me 
beautifully.  I  gave  him  back  to  his  owner  for  £50  on  my 
return,  in  accordance  with  our  understanding. 

We  dropped  anchor  off  Bagamoyo,  a  long  way  from  shore, 
in  the  very  small  hours  of  the  morning,  and  remained  in  the 
misty  rain  until  broad  daylight.  Then  the  wretched  skipper 
crept  a  bit  nearer  land,  and  let  go  the  grappling  iron 
again.  Many  hours  passed  before  the  black  men,  animals, 
and  loads  rested  on  the  low,  sandy  strand.  Not  so  the  agent 
and  myself.  I  know  not  what  befell  him  between  the  time 
I  went  over  the  side  and  met  him  again  safe  and  sound  on 
mother  earth.  For  my  part,  two  stalwart  Wanyamwesi 
fellows,  who  had  waded  out  to  the  dhow  with  a  number  of 
companions,  and  had  the  water  well  above  their  hips,  seized 
me  by  the  middle  of  the  thighs  at  the  bulwarks,  and  whether 
I  would  or  nay,  hauled  me  on  their  shoulders  and  carried 
me  ashore.  This  would  have  been  satisfactory  enough  had 
both  men  been  of  the  same  height,  or  thereabouts ;  but  as  it 
happened,  one  stood  over  six  and  the  other  over  four  feet,  so 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  about  two  feet  in  the  altitude 
of  my  left  and  right  thigh,  which  utterly  prevented  me  from 
maintaining  anything  like  a  balance.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
fingers  of  my  left  hand  firmly  clutching  one  man's  wool,  and 
the  right  arm  half  throttling  the  other,  I  managed  to  get 
landed  without  a  ducking. 

When  the  Zanzibaris,  or  at  all  events  the  men  engaged  at 
Zanzibar,  were  coming  ashore  with  the  loads  and  animals, 
two  niggers  bolted  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  out  of  the 
water.  Both  had  received  a  month's  wages  in  advance,  which 
amounted  to  a  matter  of  30s.  apiece.  To  avoid  a  repetition 
of  such  business  the  others  were  parked  out  and  guarded 
by  some  of  Wissmann's  black  soldiers  with  loaded  rifles. 
Eunning  away  is  a  common  occurrence  among  carriers,  so 
long  as  they  are  near  the  seaboard.     After  a  journey  of  a 
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week  or  ten  days  up-country  they  begin  to  behave  better, 
afraid  of  being  caught  by  their  masters  and  receiving  a 
flogging,  afraid  of  being  captured  by  slave-dealers,  afraid  of 
the  wild  beasts. 

Other  porters  had  to  be  obtained  at  Bagamoyo.  Wissmann 
had  a  regular  village  of  grass  huts,  enclosed  by  a  stockade, 
in  the  rear  of  the  ruined  town,  choke-full  of  Wanyamwesi, 
and  some  of  these  men  were  impressed  into  my  service. 
But  a  large  percentage  of  them  bolted  before  we  were  many 
miles  from  the  place.  There  were  also  some  7000  head  of 
nice  cattle  feeding  on  the  luxuriant  pasture  in  the  vicinity, 
the  result  of  raids  into  the  interior,  and  a  herd  of  these  were 
to  be  driven  up-country  with  us,  so  that  we  were  never 
likely  to  run  short  of  prime  joints  and  rumpsteaks ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  never  did. 

Two  large  buildings  were  still  standing  on  the  sea-shore. 
To  the  left  the  fort,  a  huge  rough  stone  structure,  which  had 
been  added  to  at  various  times,  and  could  accommodate  a 
vast  number  of  people.  Strong  enough,  no  doubt,  to  resist 
any  attack  from  Arabs  and  negroes,  it  would  not  have  re- 
mained erect  a  moment  against  any  of  the  artillery  of  the 
present  century.  To  the  right  a  big  house  which  the  German 
officers  had  made  their  mess,  and  which  has  become  historical 
since  Emin  Pasha  fell  from  a  first-floor  window  and  nearly 
broke  his  neck.  There  I  lunched  in  brilliant  company,  and 
later  in  the  afternoon  was  able  to  have  a  final  conversation 
with  Wissmann,  who  had  steamed  over  from  the  island  in  a 
launch. 

Shortly  after  the  noonday  meal  Baron  von  Gravenreuth 
had  gone  off  with  his  soldiers  and  caravan  to  the  Kinghani 
river,  where  the  Germans  had  a  ferry-boat  and  a  fortified 
station.  Close  at  his  heels  went  the  best  part  of  my  caravan, 
along  with  two  of  my  slate-coloured  asses,  under  the  charge 
of  Phelan,  and  one  of  my  headmen.     The  other  headman 
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remained  behind  with  me,  to  lead  the  tail  of  the  caravan  to 
the  river,  and  look  after  the  Wanyamwesi  porters.  And  a 
nice  job  we  had.  There  was  another  caravan  in  readiness  to 
start — to  wit,  Stanley's  own  caravan,  which  was  taking  him 
up  a  supply  of  rice  for  his  men,  and  clothes  and  stores  for 
himself  and  olBficers.  But  the  Germans  very  cunningly,  and 
in  a  most  cold-blooded  manner,  delayed  its  departure,  in  order 
that  we  might  reach  the  explorers  a  good  way  ahead,  which 
eventually  we  did. 

I  managed  to  attain  the  Kingliani  river  that  night  with 
the  greater  part  of  my  loads.  The  others  had  been  pitched 
down  by  the  Wanyamwesi  porters,  and  marked  our  path. 
In  the  impenetrable  darkness  one  would  suddenly  hear  a 
dull  thud  on  the  turf,  followed  by  a  gentle  flutter  in  the  air. 
The  former  caused  by  one  of  my  cases  of  whisky,  or  cham- 
pagne, or  maybe  mineral  water,  being  unceremoniously  de- 
posited on  the  ground  from  the  top  of  a  man's  head;  the 
latter  by  the  invisible  form  of  a  Wanyamwesi  tearing  through 
space  as  fast  as  his  nervy  legs  could  carry  him. 

Then  came  the  persuasive  voice  of  my  headman,  ringing 
out  clear  in  the  night,  ardently  appealing  to  the  runaway  to 
halt  and  return  to  duty.  But  it  was  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  The  rascal,  without  uttering  a  word,  kept  on 
running,  like  Charley's  Aunt.  By  and  by  another  thud, 
followed  at  an  interval  by  a  third,  and  so  it  went  on.  It 
would  have  been  useless  to  attempt  to  do  anything.  It  was 
so  pitch  dark  that  Gravenreuth  had  caused  bonfires  to  be 
lighted  to  show  us  the  way.  All  these  packages,  numbering, 
perhaps,  half  a  score,  had  to  be  collected  next  day  by  the 
soldiers,  and  the  recalcitrant  porters  caught  and  brought  in, 
or  substitutes  provided. 

The  station,  commanding  the  iron  ferry-boat  at  the  Kin- 
gliani river,  was  a  regular  crow's  nest — a  sort  of  block-house 
in  a  stockaded  yard.    Below,  shut  in  like  any  other  building ; 
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above,  all  open  save  for  a  parapet,  and  a  roof  supported  by 
several  rows  of  wooden  poles.  Here  I  slept  in  a  hammock 
slung  from  pillar  to  pillar.  I  reached  the  roosting-place  up 
an  outside  ladder,  and  by  a  gymnastic  feat  gained  the  com- 
fortable canvas  bed.  Gravenreuth  lay  on  a  mattress  on  the 
floor.  Motionless,  in  one  corner,  stood  out  the  silhouette  of 
the  lynx-eyed  sentry,  endeavouring  to  pierce  the  bush  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  swift,  swollen  river. 

Early  next  day  we  began  driving  the  cattle  over.  The 
ferry  was  worked  by  means  of  a  metal  rope  stretched  taut 
across  stream  from  bank  to  bank.  While  one  man  crouching 
down  in  the  iron  boat  held  the  head  of  an  ox  above  water, 
another  rapidly  impelled  the  craft  to  the  other  shore  by 
working  his  hands  along  the  metal  cable,  which  yielded  no 
more  than  an  iron  rod.  On  land  half  a  dozen  of  us,  armed 
with  rifles,  let  fly  at  the  crocodiles  as  fast  as  they  showed 
their  ugly  jaws  above  water. 

In  this  manner  most  of  the  cattle  reached  the  opposite 
bank  without  accident,  including  my  £60  ass,  and  another  of 
much  less  value ;  but  the  third  animal,  for  which  I  had  given 
only  two  or  three  pounds,  fell  a  prey  to  the  Philistines.  A 
crocodile  made  a  vicious  grab  at  his  belly  as  he  swam  across, 
and  tore  him  so  badly  that,  after  being  stitched  up,  he  had 
to  be  left  behind  to  recover,  which  he  did.  I  found  him 
quite  fit  on  my  return. 

Conveying  men,  cattle,  and  loads  in  this  one  boat  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  occupied  a  long  time,  and  it  was 
not  until  mid-day  that  we  were  able  to  commence  the  march. 
But  when  we  once  set  out,  we  went  along  at  a  brisk  pace, 
sometimes  through  park -like  scenery,  sometimes  across  a 
smiling  plain,  sometimes  plunging  into  the  forest,  or 
traversing  a  desert  waste,  where  naught  grew  save  the 
hideous  mimosa-tree,  which  frequently  protruded  from  the 
top  of  a  huge  ant-hill,  several  feet  high. 
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The  road  was  a  mere  path  a  couple  of  feet  broad,  whether 
it  ran  through  a  forest,  or  over  a  verdant  sward,  or  crossed  a 
stony  wilderness  ;  and,  whatever  your  number,  you  marched 
along  that  path  one  after  the  other  in  single  file.  If  you 
came  to  a  tree  gnawed  down  at  the  base  by  ants,  and  lying 
across  the  track,  no  one  ever  stepped  over  it ;  no  one  ever 
troubled  to  take  it  up  and  cast  it  aside,  however  small 
it  might  be.  The  first  man  who  reached  it,  after  its  fall, 
marched  round  one  end,  and,  until  the  obstacle  crumbled  to 
dust,  every  one  else  who  came  along  did  the  same.  If  two 
caravans  met  in  a  forest,  arriving  in  opposite  directions,  one 
gave  way  to  the  other  by  standing  aside  in  the  underwood 
until  the  road  became  clear  again.  Considering  the  number 
of  years,  nay  centuries,  that  caravans  have  been  piercing  the 
heart  of  Africa  from  the  east  coast,  it  certainly  struck  me  as 
strange  that  the  Arabs  should  never  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  keep  open  a  road  where  two  human  beings  could 
pass  abreast. 

Perhaps  there  had  never  been  time.  The  men  who  formed 
these  caravans  marched  with  an  elastic  step,  hurrying  along 
as  fast  as  possible,  from  the  moment  they  set  out  in  the  morn- 
ing until  the  noonday  rest,  and  then  forward  again  until 
sunset.  There  was  no  dawdling  on  the  road,  no  looking  back 
like  Lot's  wife.  It  was  a  constant,  feverish  scuttle  along,  as 
if  a  host  of  demons  were  behind  with  three-pronged  forks. 
It  was  a  race  for  water  that  continued  day  after  day.  The 
poor  wretches  had  their  fill  of  the  element,  freely  mixed  with 
sand,  when  they  set  out  in  the  morning,  and,  as  a  rule,  got 
no  more  for  six  or  twelve  hours. 

There  was  a  plump,  thick-set  nigger  among  Gravenreuth's 
soldiers,  with  the  same  patronymic  as  that  Arab  rebel  who 
had  given  the  Germans  so  much  trouble  since  they  had  taken 
over  their  share  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  on  the  mainland. 
He  was  a  sort  of  buffoon,  although  staunch  enough  as  a 
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soldier ;  and  fat,  jovial,  blue- eyed  Ringheld,  from  his  elevated 
position  on  the  back  of  the  African  ox,  was  ever  jesting  with 
him. 

One  day  at  sunset  we  halted  for  thirty-six  hours.  I  think 
it  was  a  question  of  forked  roads,  and  we  were  in  doubt  as  to 
which  of  the  two  the  Stanley  party  were  following.  Anyhow 
we  rested  all  that  day,  and  Bushiri,  the  soldier,  along  with 
some  of  his  companions,  ardently  yearned  for  beef.  Graven- 
reuth,  for  some  reason  or  other,  did  not  think  fit  to  distribute 
any  meat  among  the  men  that  day ;  and  Bushiri,  the  soldier, 
accompanied  by  accomplices,  perceiving  that  no  orders  to 
slaughter  cattle  were  likely  to  be  issued,  calmly  and  stealthily 
went  and  hamstrung  two  or  three  oxen,  aware  that  in  that 
state  it  would  be  necessary  to  transform  them  into  rations. 
I  know  my  chief  Arab  headman  was  mixed  up  in  the  affair, 
for  he  came  to  my  tent  to  complain  about  a  nasty  gash 
Gravenreuth  had  inflicted  over  one  of  his  eyes  with  a  loaded 
riding- whip.  But  I  declined  to  interest  myself  in  the  matter, 
beyond  plastering  up  the  wound. 

Bushiri,  the  soldier,  for  his  share  in  the  business,  was 
sentenced  to  receive  one  hundred  lashes  with  the  courbash. 
The  punishment  was  inflicted  at  a  few  paces  from  the  entrance 
to  my  tent.  They  do  not  flog  in  those  parts  as  we  do  at 
home,  with  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  with  the  victim's  arms  tied 
up  above  him,  and  his  back  bared  to  receive  the  lashes. 
Bushiri,  the  soldier,  was  thrown  on  the  ground  face  to  earth. 
His  two  wrists  were  secured  to  stakes,  his  two  ankles  bound 
together  and  fastened  to  a  third  bit  of  wood  driven  in  the 
ground.  Then  they  dragged  his  hip  cloth  over  his  back,  and 
a  tall  nervy  Arab  set  to  work  at  him. 

With  a  strip  of  hippo  hide  that  had  passed  some  time 
buried  in  a  dung-hill,  to  render  it  flexible,  and  had  then  been 
pared  to  taper  to  the  end,  whilst  leaving  a  few  stout  knots, 
and  which  had  been  bound  at  the  stock  with  thin  brass  wire 
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to  give  the  hand  firm  grip,  Bushiri,  the  soldier,  received  fifty 
lashes  on  the  left  cheek  of  his  posterior,  and  thirty  on  the 
other.  They  let  him  off  the  remaining  twenty.  He  took  it 
all  as  cool  as  a  cucumber ;  never  uttered  a  sound ;  and  next 
day  was  marching  at  the  head  of  the  column,  the  butt  of 
Kingheld's  jokes,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  save  that  he 
appeared  a  trifle  stiff  withal,  which  shows  that  the  nigger's 
hide  really  must  be  of  the  toughest. 

This  punishment  had  barely  been  meted  out,  when  a  strange 
human  form  appeared  at  the  entrance  to  my  tent.  His  most 
prominent  articles  of  clothing  were  a  long  grey  flannel  shirt 
which,  worn  as  a  smock,  descended  to  his  knees,  and  the 
usual  broad-brimmed  grey  felt  hat.  It  took  me  some  seconds 
to  recognise  him.  All  at  once  the  key  to  the  enigma  flashed 
through  my  brain — 

"  Stevens,  by  Gad  !     Here,  Phelan  !     Champagne  ! " 

It  was  Stevens  of  the  New  York  World  sure  enough,  and 
over  a  pint  of  the  Teutonic  sirup,  bearing  a  portrait  of  the 
German  Emperor  on  the  label,  which  had  been  palmed  off 
on  me  as  the  genuine  "  fiz,"  Stevens  told  me  his  tale.  He  had 
seen  me  sail  in  the  dhow,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  flying 
at  the  masthead.  I  had  noticed  him,  too,  by  the  aid  of  my 
glasses,  standing  very  disconsolate  on  the  bit  of  quay  near 
the  British  Agency,  as  we  were  tearing  away  before  the  wind 
from  land. 

Stevens  had  applied  for  permission  to  pass  through  Ger- 
man territory,  and  had  been  courteously  but  firmly  refused. 
When  he  had  seen  me  sail  away  with  my  expedition,  he  very 
pluckily  determined  to  follow,  come  what  might.  He  had 
managed  to  get  a  passage  across  to  Bagamoyo,  and  there, 
through  an  Indian  trader,  had  engaged  five  or  six  men  with 
whom  he  arrived  in  our  camp  in  this  unexpected  manner, 
having  got  the  non-commissioned  officer  at  the  Kinghani  to 
ferry  him  across.     He  had  no  trading  goods  with  him,  no 
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stores,  nothing.  On  the  way  up  he  had  found  one  of  our 
loads  hidden  in  the  bush,  which  we  had  been  unable  to  bring 
along,  owing  to  a  porter  having  decamped,  and  had  refreshed 
himself  therewith,  leaving  a  note  of  explanation.  Stevens 
became  a  guest  in  our  mess,  to  which  I  contributed  far  more 
than  my  share.  To  feed  the  men  he  had  brought  with  him 
I  had  to  lend  him  trading  goods,  for  which  he  repaid  me  later 
on,  when  we  were  both  voyaging  to  Suez  in  the  good  old 
steamer  Zanzibar,  Captain  Bendixon,  of  the  firm  of  Oswald 
and  Co.,  Hamburg,  master. 

I  had  met  Stevens  before  at  Zanzibar,  on  his  return  from 
the  Mauritius,  where  he  had  been  to  recuperate  after  the 
Kilima  N'jaro  journey.  Later  on  it  had  been  a  question  of 
enlisting  his  services  for  the  New  York  Herald  as  my  assistant, 
so  as  to  make  quite  sure  of  defeating  the  World.  Bennett 
had  wired  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  grand  "  coup  "  if  we  could 
engage  Stevens.  I  had  approached  Stevens  in  that  sense, 
and  without  asking  to  see  the  message,  had  even  allowed  him 
to  telegraph  to  the  Champs  Llysees  at  my  cost,  stating  his 
terms  to  join  us.  I  never  knew  what  those  terms  were,  but 
r  received  a  cable  from  my  master  telling  me  that  he  could 
not  afford  Stevens  with  Stanley  so  near  the  coast.  To  which 
I  answered  that  I  did  not  want  him,  as  I  felt  quite  con- 
fident of  beating  him  on  the  wire. 

I  had  another  telegram  from  Bennett  in  the  same  connec- 
tion, advising  me  that  if  Stevens  would  acknowledge  the 
compliment  in  the  New  York  World,  I  was  to  give  him  every 
facility,  and  take  him  along  as  my  guest.  The  last  cable  I 
received  before  my  departure  from  Zanzibar  was  couched  in 
these  terms — 

"I  am  giving  you  everything  you  require.  If  you  suc- 
ceed in  your  mission,  I  will  give  you  £2000  for  yourself 
—Bennett." 

I  was  unable  to  do  anything  with  Stevens.     He  would 
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not  give  way  an  inch.  He  meant  beating  me,  and  I  meant 
beating  him,  or  at  all  events  the  World.  And  I  did.  He 
was  willing  to  take  my  longcloth,  on  credit,  to  feed  his  men, 
but  he  would  not  acknowledge  the  courtesy  in  his  newspaper. 
He  was  willing  to  drink  my  champagne  and  soda,  and  to  be 
the  guest  of  myself  and  Gravenreuth  at  the  mess,  and  con- 
tribute nothing  himself,  in  a  country  where  there  are  no 
stores,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  renew  supplies.  And 
yet  we  were  working  for  rival  papers.  I  had  heard  a  good 
deal  about  ''  Yankee  '  cheek,' "  but,  to  my  mind,  this  sample 
of  pure  unadulterated  impertinence  licked  creation,  as  our 
cousins  across  the  water  would  say.  That  great  newspaper, 
the  Heiv  York  World,  had  sent  a  correspondent  out  to  meet 
Stanley  and  his  party  on  the  economical  tack,  a  pauper  who 
had  to  beg  his  way  every  mile  he  went.  One  day  he  wanted 
to  ride  the  ass  I  had  provided  for  Phelan,  and  even  offered  to 
pay  him  for  the  convenience,  but  I  would  have  none  of  it.  No 
acknowledgment  in  the  World,  no  ass.  I  confess  I  felt  sorry 
for  him,  particularly  when  he  whined  out  on  one  occasion — 

"  You  have  got  everything,  and  I  have  got  nothing." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  boy,"  I  answered ;  "  but  why  on  earth  didn't 
you  get  it  ?     Old  Pulitzer  is  wealthy  enough." 

I  made  a  final  effort  to  gain  him  over  on  to  our  side.  I 
showed  him  Bennett's  telegram  about  the  £2000,  and  there 
and  then  offered  to  give  him  £200  out  of  it  if  he  would 
consent  to  send  no  telegram  to  his  paper  when  we  reached 
Stanley. 

"  But  what  is  your  mission  ? "  he  inquired. 

"  My  mission  is  to  beat  you,"  said  I. 

I  could  do  nothing  with  him,  and  we  had  to  measure 
strength. 

After  our  interview  in  my  tent  on  the  occasion  of  his 
arrival  in  our  camp,  I  at  once  hastened  to  Baron  von 
Gravenreuth. 
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"  Well,  Baron,"  quoth  I,  "  this  is  a  nice  business.  Here  am 
I,  with  the  special  authorisation  of  Prince  Bismarck,  march- 
ing through  German  territory  to  meet  Stanley,  and  here 
is  this  man  Stevens  of  the  New  York  World,  who  has  no 
permission,  no  trading  goods,  no  food,  nothing,  deliberately 
setting  the  German  authorities  at  defiance.  What  do  you 
intend  to  do  ?     You  had  better  send  him  back." 

"  I  don't  dare  send  him  back,"  said  the  Baron ;  "  I  cannot 
spare  any  soldiers  to  escort  him,  and  if  anything  were  to 
happen  to  him  on  the  road,  there  would  be  a  fine  set  out. 
But  I  shall  write  down  to  Bagamoyo  and  report  what  has 
occurred." 

The  Baron  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  wrote  and  related 
the  incident  to  Wissman,  and  so  did  I,  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  having  any  messages  Stevens  might  send  down 
stopped  at  the  ferry. 

I  met  with  one  or  two  tiresome  mishaps  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  when  we  came  up  with  the  Stanley  party.  First 
of  all  Baron  von  Gravenreuth,  having  found  out  where  they 
were  encamped,  slipped  away  with  only  one  or  two  followers, 
and  was  the  first  to  reach  and  congratulate  the  Emin  Pasha 
Relief  Expedition.  Then  the  boy  who  had  been  carrying  my 
Smith  and  Wesson  revolver,  a  present  from  Bennett  when  I 
was  aboard  the  Namouna,  bolted  with  it,  much  to  my  annoy- 
ance. But  I  was  greatly  enraged  when  I  discovered  that  the 
Germans,  who  had  lost  several  of  their  carriers  during  the 
night,  had  coolly  loaded  a  lot  of  my  men  with  their  packages, 
lea\T.ng  me  to  get  my  own  things  along  as  best  I  could.  This 
was  the  fault  of  the  man  I  had  engaged  to  look  after  my 
caravan.  The  loads  followed  me  later  in  the  day,  carried  by 
men  of  the  village  where  we  had  encamped.  The  delay  was 
mortifying  to  me,  because  I  was  unable  to  hand  Stanley  all 
the  cases  I  had  brought  up  for  him  on  reaching  his  camp, 
whereas  Emin,  owing  to  the  unwarranted  proceeding  of  his 
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fellow-countrymen,  received  the  whole  of  his  gifts  at 
once. 

Having  lost  my  six-shooter,  I  determined  to  be  very  wary 
about  the  flag,  and  as  the  bunting  would  have  made  too  big 
a  parcel  to  carry  in  the  pocket  of  my  khaki  Norfolk  coat, 
as  Count  Munster  had  suggested  to  Bennett,  I  rolled  it  round 
my  waist. 

We  marched  into  Stanley's  camp  in  splendid  order, 
Lieut.  Eingheld  on  his  African  ox  leading  the  van,  I  follow- 
ing on  my  Muscat  ass.  Then  the  negro  soldiers,  and  a  long 
line  of  150  porters  or  so,  bringing  up  the  rear.  As  we  were 
nearing  the  encampment  at  M'sua,  Stevens,  bursting  with 
zeal,  darted  from  the  column  and  ran  across  country  on 
ahead.  He  was  burning  with  the  desire  to  be  '  the  first '  to 
meet  the  explorers,  unmindful  that  they  had  already  been 
met  at  Mpwapwa  by  Lieut.  Schmidt,  who  was  accompanying 
them  to  the  coast  by  order  of  i\Iajor  Von  Wissmann,  the 
German  Emperor's  High  Commissioner,  and  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day  by  Baron  von  Gravenreuth. 

I  might  easily  on  my  powerful  donkey  have  overtaken 
Stevens,  whom  I  saw  running  off  on  my  left,  and  who  just 
managed  to  reach  the  camp  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Eelief  Expedi- 
tion a  few  minutes  before  we  did,  but  I  would  not  do  so. 
I  had  promised  Wissmann  that  I  would  ride  abreast  of  Lieut. 
Eingheld  when  the  road  permitted,  and  immediately  behind 
him  at  other  times  ;  that  I  would  not  display  the  American 
flag  until  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  Stanley's  camp. 
I  acted  up  to  my  undertaking.  But  following  the  advice  of 
Count  Munster,  I  did  not  display  the  American  flag  at  all, 
and  I  thought  it  mean  and  undignified  to  leave  the  column 
in  this  unseemly  fashion,  just  for  the  sake  of  saying  "  I  reached 
Stanley  first,"  when  we  were  all  within  shot  of  him.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  had  it  not  been  for  Baron  von  Gravenreuth 
and  myself  feeding  this  pauper-like  representative  of  the 
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New  York  World,  all  the  way  up-country  to  M'sua,  he  would 
not  have  reached  Stanley  at  all.  A  share  of  the  provisions 
I  had  brought  for  Stanley  and  his  officers,  served  to  feed 
him  on  his  way  back  to  Bagamoyo,  so  that  altogether  he  had 
a  cheap  trip. 

On  reaching  the  camp  I  sprang  to  the  ground  and  grasping 
Stanley  by  the  hand  congratulated  him  on  his  safe  arrival. 
I  then  handed  him  the  American  flag  which  I  took  from 
around  my  waist,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  I  had  from 
Bennett.  The  stars  and  stripes  were  very  soon  set  flying 
above  Stanley's  tent,  and  we  retired  to  a  summer-house  made 
of  boughs  where  I  was  introduced  to  all  the  officers  of  the 
expedition — Stairs,  Jephson,  Nelson,  Parke,  Bonny.  Emin 
Pasha  and  Captain  Casati  were  not  present,  and  I  had  to  go 
to  another  part  of  the  camp  to  find  them.  To  the  former  I 
gave  a  pile  of  back  numbers  of  the  Elustrierte  Zeitung,  which 
I  had  brought  from  Zanzibar,  and  to  the  latter  a  bundle  of 
letters  and  a  suit  of  clothes,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  my 
care  by  the  Italian  Consul. 

In  the  meanwhile  my  tent  had  been  pitched,  and  having 
secured  the  small  iron  trunk  which  I  used  as  a  despatch  box, 
I  sat  down  and  penned  my  first  telegram  to  the  Herald,  which 
went  off  to  the  coast  that  same  evening,  and  was  the  first 
message  to  reach  Europe,  which  after  all  was  the  chief  thing. 
At  the  same  time  I  sent  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  German 
authorities  at  Bagamoyo  to  stop  any  messages  that  might 
arrive  from  Mr.  Thomas  Stevens  of  the  JVew  York  World. 
It  subsequently  transpired  that  this  was  done.  Not  one  of 
his  telegrams  got  home  at  that  time. 

To  my  intense  satisfaction  my  remaining  packages  now 
came  in  from  the  village  where  we  had  left  them  in  the 
morning,  and  were  placed  before  Stanley's  tent.  I  had 
brought  up  forty-nine  loads  with  me,  comprising  fifteen 
loads  of  cotton  goods  for  bartering,  the  greater  part  of  which 
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I  carried  back,  three  loads  of  biscuits  and  double  baked  bread, 
and  thirty-one  loads  of  champagne,  brandy,  whisky,  rum,  bitters 
Apollinaris  water,  lime  juice,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  sugar,  pre- 
served salmon,  preserved  vegetables,  preserved  soups,  extract 
of  beef,  sardines,  German  sausage,  pate  de  foie  gras,  kippered 
herrings,  bacon,  ham,  plum-puddings,  tinned  butter,  jam,  oat- 
meal, rice,  cheese,  pickles,  vinegar,  mustard,  pepper,  salt, 
onions  and  garlic,  Worcester  sauce,  cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco, 
pipes,  lucifer  matches,  candles,  newspapers.  In  a  special  case  I 
had  placed  some  of  the  articles  I  thought  a  man  of  gentle  birth 
would  like  to  find  on  his  return  to  civilisation,  including 
Florida  water,  eau-de-Cologne,  floroline  water,  brushes,  combs, 
sponges.  Pears'  soap,  scissors,  pen-knives,  stationery,  tooth- 
picks ;  and  to  these  little  luxuries  I  had  added  some  bottles 
of  chlorodyne,  some  boxes  of  pills,  and  some  pots  of  Holloway's 
ointment,  which  I  have  always  found  infallible  in  radically 
cleansing  and  healing  the  horrible  boils  which  at  times  pester 
Europeans  in  those  equatorial  latitudes.  It  may  be  a  revela- 
tion to  cavalry  men  and  others  to  learn,  that  this  unguent 
is  equally  good  for  the  sore  backs  of  horses.  I  have  cured 
many  a  one  with  it. 

Stanley,  in  his  book  In  Darkest  Africa,  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  these  comforts  in  the  following  graceful 
terms. 

"  Soon  after  " — after  the  arrival  of  Baron  von  Gravenreuth 
— "appeared  two  correspondents  of  American  newspapers, 
one  of  them  was  Mr.  Thomas  Stevens,  and  the  other  Mr. 
Edmund  " — Edward — "  Vizetelly,  representing  the  Neio  Yorh 
Herald.  The  last-named  gentleman  brought  us  quite  a 
number  of  well-selected  articles  for  personal  comfort,  and  some 
provisions,  by  request  of  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett.  .  .  ." 

Not  the  least  appreciated  of  these  articles  were  three 
white  umbrellas  lined  green.  Stanley  secured  one,  and  when 
astride  his  diminutive  donkey  from  up-country,  coifed  with 
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his  wonderful  cap,  and  with  the  expanded  immaculate  gingham 
resting  on  his  shoulder,  looked  at  a  distance  the  very  image 
of  Mr.  Pickwick.  I  made  a  sad  mistake  about  this  equatorial 
headgear,  when  first  I  set  eyes  on  it,  and  telegraphed  home 
that  the  explorer  was  wearing  a  German  military  cap,  whereas 
it  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  a  peculiar  contrivance  for 
keeping  the  head  cool,  which  he  had  designed  himself,  and 
which  a  hatter  at  home  had  built  for  him. 

Stairs,  Jephson,  Nelson,  and  Parke  went  Tommy  Dodd  for 
the  other  two  white  ginghams.  I  forget  who  had  the  luck 
to  win  them.  Poor  William  Bonny,  who  died  of  consumption 
not  long  ago  in  London,  being  a  salaried  servant,  was  not 
permitted  to  join  in  the  exciting  flutter,  no  more  than  he 
was  allowed  to  take  his  meals  on  the  same  packing-case  as 
any  of  the  other  officers,  but  had  to  sit  apart,  which  struck 
me  as  pushing  discipline  a  bit  too  far,  to  say  the  least,  con- 
sidering not  one  of  these  gentlemen  was  above  receiving  a 
handsome  gratuity  when  the  expedition  finally  reached 
Zanzibar,  which  for  that  matter  they  all  thoroughly  deserved. 
The  same  distinction  was  observed  when  the  goal  was  reached  : 
the  four  officers  were  entertained  as  guests  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie ;  William  Bonny  was  sent  to  the  hotel. 

One  of  the  first  inquiries  that  was  made  of  me  by  the 
officers  was  whether  I  thought  Stanley  would  be  knighted. 
I  had  never  given  the  matter  a  moment's  consideration,  and 
declined  to  commit  myself  either  one  way  or  the  other.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  general  feeling  among 
these  gentlemen  was  that  their  leader  ought  to  receive  some 
such  honour.  And  yet,  he  had  to  wait  ten  years,  and  be  on 
his  best  behaviour  in  Parliament  during  four  or  five  of  them, 
before  he  arose  Sir  Henry  at  Her  Majesty's  command.  I 
was  lunching  at  Mrs.  Esme  Scott  Stevenson's  table  recently 
when  some  one  inquired  vjhy  Stanley  had  been  knighted,  and 
a  guest  who  was  supposed  to  know  all  the  social  gossip  of 
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the  day,  gave  the  rather  spiteful  answer  that  it  was  because 
Lady  Stanley  had  a  literary  and  artistic  salon. 

"  Well,"  broke  in  the  wife  of  an  Indian  judge,  "  he  at  all 
events  did  something,  whereas  a  good  many  people  who 
receive  the  honour  of  knighthood  nowadays  have  done 
nothing." 

And  I  thought  she  was  quite  right. 

All  Stanley's  officers  were  bursting  with  yarns  about  the 
pigmies  and  the  great  forest  where  they  had  wandered  for  so 
long,  but  seemed  bitterly  disappointed  at  having  found  no 
ivory  at  Emin's  headquarters.  Not  so  much  as  one  ounce 
had  they  brought  away  with  them.  It  had  all  been  cast  into 
the  Nile  or  confided  to  the  care  of  native  chieftains  at  a 
distance,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Wissmann,  with  an  eye  to 
business,  had  taken  the  trouble  to  write  from  Mpwapwa,  to 
inform  the  Egyptian  functionary  of  the  price  that  much- 
esteemed  article  was  fetching  in  the  Land  of  Cloves.  Every 
one  of  the  Europeans  was  badly  off  for  clothing,  including 
Stanley,  who  wore  a  home-made  linen  suit  and  canvas  shoes, 
which  made  me  think  of  the  brutal  remarks  he  had  made 
about  Savorgan  de  Brazza  whom  he  had  found  in  a  similar 
condition  on  the  Congo.  I  distributed  my  own  personal 
wardrobe  amongst  them,  and  was  gratified  to  be  able  to 
do  so. 

My  first  aim,  after  I  had  sent  off  the  preliminary  telegram 
to  the  Herald,  was  to  obtain  from  Stanley  that  much-coveted 
letter  to  the  editor,  which  Bennett  was  so  anxious  to  secure. 
I  found  the  gallant  explorer,  later  in  the  afternoon,  looking 
over  the  newspapers  I  had  brought  him,  and  quietly  inter- 
viewed him  on  the  subject.  At  first  he  demurred.  So  I  left 
the  matter  an  open  question  for  him  to  think  over,  pointing 
out  that  anything  I  might  send  home  personally  would 
naturally  be  like  silver ;  but  that  a  letter  from  his  pen  would 
be  24-carat  gold,  and  I  promised  to  send  to  his  tent  the  file 
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of  telegrams  I  had  received  from  headquarters,  in  order  that 
he  might  see  exactly  how  matters  stood.     And  I  did  so. 

But  in  course  of  conversation  Stanley  had  asked  me  on 
what  subject  I  would  like  him  to  write,  supposing  he  con- 
sented to  write  at  all,  which  I  thought  a  rather  simple 
question  to  put  to  me,  considering  that  the  subject  uppermost 
in  everybody's  mind  at  that  moment  was  the  adventures  of 
himself  and  his  sturdy  followers.  I  had  in  my  head  the 
knowledge  that  Stanley  had  received,  on  behalf  of  the  Emin 
Pasha  Relief  Expedition,  certain  sums  of  money  from  various 
English  newspapers  to  supply  them  with  information  respect- 
ing his  doings — the  Daily  News  had  contributed  £500,  the 
Standard  £250,  the  Daily  Telegraph  £200,  the  Manchester 
Guardian  £200,  the  Scotsman  £200.  The  Neio  York  Hei^ald 
had  contributed  nothing,  and  although  I  naturally  wanted 
him  to  write  on  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  his  adventures, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  in  asking  him  to  do  so,  I  might  be 
clashing  with  these  arrangements.  So  in  answer  to  his 
inquiry  for  a  subject,  I  told  him  he  might  write  on  any 
subject  he  pleased,  a  reply  which,  perhaps,  equalled  in  its 
absurdity  the  question  that  had  been  put. 

Hence  it  happened  that  early  next  morning  when  Stanley 
sent  for  me  to  his  tent,  his  heart  softened,  no  doubt,  by  a  taste 
of  the  good  things  I  had  brought  him,  and  handed  me  the 
famous  letter  to  the  Herald,  which  I  had  so  earnestly  pressed 
him  to  give  me,  I  found  it  contained  the  following  passage  : — 
"  as  the  Herald  correspondent  cannot  suggest  a  subject."  I 
thought  this  was  casting  a  very  decided  slur  on  my  intelli- 
gence, but  I  swallowed  the  pill,  and  remembering  what 
Bennett  had  told  me  on  the  Namouna,  that  if  I  got  hold  of  a 
good  thing,  I  might  spend  $10,000  on  a  wire  if  I  liked,  I  sent 
the  letter  off  by  special  runner  to  Bagamoyo,  and  thence  by 
the  first  German  steam  launch  to  Zanzibar,  with  orders  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  at 
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that  place  to  cable  it  textually  to  London.  This  one  message 
contained  over  1400  words,  and  according  to  an  editorial 
note  in  the  Herald  of  December  5, 1889,  cost  $3500,  or  £700, 
to  get  to  New  York. 

We  had  two  al  fresco  banquets  at  M'sua,  in  which  every 
one  participated;  for  Gravenreuth  on  this  occasion  slaughtered 
his  looted  cattle  right  royally,  without  it  being  necessary  for 
anybody  to  hamstring  them.  Then,  while  the  Baron  con- 
tinued his  journey  up-country  on  his  punitive  expedition,  we 
set  out  for  the  coast  in  a  long,  straggling  caravan,  comprising 
some  700  souls,  which  included  560  men,  women,  and  children 
belonging  to  Stanley  and  Emin.  The  Pasha's  little  five-year- 
old  daughter,  Farida,  was  carried  in  a  hammock ;  her  nurse, 
Eatuma,  bestrode  an  ass. 

On  the  evening  before  reaching  the  Kinghani  river  I 
mounted  one  of  my  best  men  on  Phelan's  donkey,  gave  him 
a  rifle,  and  hurried  ofip  at  a  brisk  rakvan  to  the  ferry,  where 
I  arrived  in  time  to  take  supper  with  the  lieutenant  in 
charge.  After  the  meal,  we  undid  the  ferry-boat  and  pro- 
ceeded down-stream  with  our  rifles  to  look  for  hippo,  whicli 
we  found  snorting  and  disporting  themselves  in  the  water. 
We  had  several  shots,  but  the  darkness  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  ascertain  whether  they  had  taken  effect,  and 
returning  to  M'toni  again,  I  passed  a  comfortable  night 
swinging  in  a  hammock  in  the  crow's  nest. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Wissmann  arrived  with 
horses,  and  then  the  caravan  made  its  appearance  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  where  Wissmann  stood  ready  to 
greet  the  famous  European  travellers.  There,  at  an  informal 
breakfast,  the  health  of  all  the  explorers  and  the  usual  loyal 
toasts  were  drunk  in  champagne,  and  the  party  set  out  for 
Bagamoyo,  Wissmann,  Stanley,  and  Emin  being  mounted  on 
horses.  But  whilst  preparations  were  being  made  for  the 
departure,  Wissmann  buttonholed  me  to  talk  about  Stevens. 

2  G 
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He  was  greatly  enraged  at  having  been  set  at  defiance,  and 
suggested  to  me  that  he  should  place  the  gentleman  under 
arrest,  and  march  him  into  Bagamoyo  between  a  file  of  his 
negro  soldiers.  I  advised  Wissmann  to  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  I  said  that  it  appeared  all  the  messages  Stevens  had 
sent  had  been  stopped,  and  that  if  he  took  any  such  measures 
as  he  proposed,  they  would  only  result  in  his  being  vilified 
in  the  newspaper  which  Mr.  Stevens  represented. 

This  apparently  merely  allayed,  in  a  measure,  Wissmann's 
wrath,  for  although  he  allowed  Stevens  to  proceed  to  Baga- 
moyo at  liberty  on  Emin's  discarded  ass,  he  refused  him  per- 
mission to  enter  the  German  quarters.  "V\Tiilst  I  was  sipping 
my  afternoon  appetiser  on  the  terrace  of  the  building,  I  was 
called  down  to  the  door  by  Phelan,  who  told  me  that  Stevens 
wanted  me  to  come  and  speak  to  him.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  house  I  found  the  representative  of  the  Neto 
York  World  raving  like  a  maniac,  because  Wissmann  had 
intimated  to  him  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  be 
present  at  the  banquet  to  be  given  to  the  explorers  that 
evening. 

Telling  him  candidly  that  I  had  already  prevented  his 
arrest,  and  could  do  nothing  further  for  him,  as  Wissmann 
was  so  much  incensed,  I  said  good-bye  and  returned  to  the 
terrace,  chuckling  in  my  heart  at  his  exclusion  from  the 
feast,  which  deprived  him  of  hearing  the  speeches.  H.M.S. 
Turquoise  was  lying  in  the  roadstead,  and  as  soon  as  Captain 
Brackenbury  met  me  at  the  German  mess,  he  exclaimed 
with  a  laugh,  and  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand — 

"  Hulloa  !  Vizetelly,  how  are  you  ?  I've  got  your  American 
competitor  safely  locked  in  a  cabin  on  board,  so  you  need 
be  in  no  fear  of  him." 

Stevens,  finding  every  door  shut  against  him  ashore,  had 
sought  refuge  and  hospitality  on  H.M.S.  Turquoise. 

The  entry  into  Bagamoyo  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
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had  been  rendered  as  striking  as  possible.  What  remained 
of  the  town  was  profusely  decorated.  Verdant  arches  had 
been  erected  across  the  avenues  down  which  the  long  caravan 
passed,  palm  branches  waved  from  every  window,  and  the 
vessels  in  the  roadstead  were  gay  with  bunting.  Wissmann's 
ordnance  thundered  out  a  salute  of  nine  guns,  which  was 
responded  to  by  the  German  warship  Sperher.  Then  we  were 
all  sumptuously  entertained  at  luncheon,  and  in  the  evening 
sat  down  to  a  glorious  banquet.  In  a  flood  of  champagne 
General  Steifensand,  the  German  Consul-General  at  Zanzibar, 
toasted  the  Queen ;  Emin  the  German  Emperor ;  Major  von 
Wissmann  drank  to  Stanley,  his  officers,  and  Emin ;  Captain 
Brackenbury  toasted  Wissmann,  and  Stanley  delivered  the 
speech  of  the  evening. 

The  feast  had  come  to  an  end,  and  was  to  be  followed  by 
a  tragedy.  We  were  all  smoking,  and  taking  coffee  and 
liqueurs.  Down  below,  amidst  torchlight,  in  the  open  air, 
Stanley's  men  and  some  of  Emin's  people  were  engaged  in 
performing  what  they  called  the  Belief  of  Emin  Pasha.  We 
had  already  had  this  display  once  before  at  M'sua,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  the  German  and  Neio  York  Herald  ex- 
peditions came  up  with  the  explorers.  All  of  a  sudden  there 
was  a  shout  for  Emin,  and  the  Pasha  complacently  advanced 
to  a  window  to  acknowledge  the  comphment. 

Few  windows  are  glazed  in  those  parts.  They  generally 
have  the  wooden  framework,  but  no  panes  of  glass.  In 
this  instance  the  window  was  a  mere  opening  in  the  stone 
wall,  descending  practically  from  ceiling  to  floor,  with  just 
a  block  of  stone  six  inches  high  for  all  parapet.  No  doubt 
the  intention  had  been  to  place  a  balcony  there.  Perhaps 
Emin,  bhnd  as  a  bat,  thought  a  balcony  actually  existed. 
Anyhow,  advancing  to  the  window,  he  either  stepped,  or 
stumbled,  over  the  stone,  and  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  Arabs  and  negroes  below,  delighted  at  his  appearance, 
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fell  head  foremost  on  to  a  corrugated  iron  roof,  and  re- 
bounded to  the  ground  among  his  people. 

At  first  it  was  thought  he  had  fractured  his  skull,  but 
this  fortunately  proved  not  to  be  the  case,  although  he  had 
a  narrow  escape.  He  remained  unconscious  for  ten  hours. 
When  picked  up,  his  right  eye  was  closed,  his  head  and  body 
terribly  bruised,  and  blood  flowed  freely  from  his  ears. 

There  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  insinuation 
made  at  the  time,  and  which  I  have  heard  repeated  since, 
that  he  was  fuddled  with  champagne  when  he  walked  out 
of  the  window ;  and  in  saying  this  I  am  doing  him  greater 
justice  than  he  did  me  in  that  entry  he  made  in  his  diary  at 
M'sua,  which  recently  formed  the  subject  of  public  inquiry 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal,  with  every  satisfaction  to  myself.  His  accident 
occurred  on  December  5,  '89.  I  saw  him  ten  days  later  at 
the  German  Hospital  at  Bagamoyo.  He  had  then  improved, 
and  thousjht  he  would  be  able  to  leave  his  bed  in  about  a 
fortnight,  and  walk  a  little.  But  he  intimated  that  he  would 
have  to  remain  a  month  at  Bagamoyo  to  recuperate  after  he 
was  able  to  get  about  on  his  legs  again. 

At  that  time,  although  neither  Stanley  nor  Dr.  Parke 
knew  it,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  return 
to  Europe  with  Stanley  and  his  officers.  The  Germans  had 
got  hold  of  him,  and  intended  to  enlist  his  services.  He  lent 
a  willing  ear.  After  all,  it  was  only  human  nature.  He 
chose  between  his  own  countrymen  and  foreigners,  both  of 
whom  had  a  stake  in  East  Africa.  Stanley  made  a  bid  for 
him  and  failed.  Although  Stanley  had  received  no  less  than 
£14,000  from  the  Egyptian  Government  towards  the  expenses 
of  his  expedition,  one  of  the  first  things  he  suggested  to  Emin, 
was  that  he  should  give  his  province  and  services  to  Sir 
William  Mackinnon  and  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
Company,  and  thus  turn  traitor  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.. 
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Emin  told  me  plainly  when  I  saw  him  at  Bagamoyo  on 
December  16,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  led  about  Europe 
and  America  by  Stanley  like  a  tame  bear. 

Poor  Emin !  Although,  perhaps,  not  much  more  than  a 
bug  hunter,  as  Stanley  put  it,  he  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate 
than  that  in  store  for  him.  Having  gone  on  an  apparently 
purposeless  expedition  towards  the  Congo,  and  after  his 
following  had  been  decimated  by  smallpox,  Kibonge  nailed 
him,  and  in  retaliation  for  his  hostile  acts  towards  the  Arabs 
on  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  ordered  his  murder. 

He  "  was  lifted  out  of  his  chair,  and  put  flat  on  his  back, 
four  men  pinning  him  to  the  ground,  each  by  an  arm  or  a 
leg ;  Ismaili  held  his  head,  whilst  Mamba  cut  his  throat. 
Emin  offered  no  resistance;  the  head  was  held  back,  and 
Mamba  almost  severed  it  from  the  body.  The  blood  spurted 
forth  over  the  people,  and  Emin  Pasha  was  dead." 

When  I  went  up-country  to  meet  the  Eelief  Expedition, 
I  left  my  dear  old  friend,  Charles  MacConkey,  to  attend  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Herald.  On  returning  to  Zanzibar,  I  found 
this  telegram  awaiting  me,  along  with  a  batch  of  other  corre- 
spondence— 

"  My  congratulations.  In  accordance  with  my  promise,  two 
thousand  pounds  your  credit  Eothschild  to-day. — Bennett." 


CHAPTER  XXV 
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Events  in  Africa  have  followed  one  another  with  rapid 
strides  since  the  days  when  I  made  that  trip  up  to  M'sua  to 
meet  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition  on  its  way  to  the 
coast. 

At  the  cost  of  abandoning  all  our  rights  in  Madagascar  to 
France,  and  of  the  cession  of  Heligoland  to  Germany,  we 
have  been  able  to  proclaim  a  protectorate  over  Zanzibar,  and 
the  bargain  was  a  cheap  one.  By  transferring  to  Germany 
Heligoland,  which  was  of  no  earthly  use  to  us,  we  performed 
a  graceful  act  towards  the  German  Emperor  and  his  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  gratified  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
As  to  Madagascar,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  taking 
possession  of  the  place,  should  we  happen  to  want  it, 
the  first  time  we  seriously  fall  out  with  Johnny  Crapaud ; 
and  if  he  neglects  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  advice  of  Joe 
Chamberlain  and  mend  his  manners,  this  may  not  be 
long  hence.  In  the  meantime  the  French  are  making  the 
population  accustomed  to  European  ways,  which  will  be 
useful. 

On  the  African  continent  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
Company,  that  pet  scheme  of  the  late  Sir  William  Mackinnon, 
has  gone  the  way  every  one  expected  it  to  go  from  the  first,  to 
be  succeeded  by  a  British  Protectorate,  embracing  a  vast 
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expanse  of  territory  that  extends  from  the  boundary  line  of 
the  German  East  African  possessions  on  the  south,  to  the 
Galla  country  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan  on  the  north ;  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Italian  Somaliland  on  the  east,  to  the 
Congo  Free  State  and  French  Congo  on  the  west.  A  metal 
way  starting  from  Mombassa  to  end  at  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
thus  tapping  the  whole  of  this  fertile  territory,  is  now  half 
finished,  and  within  a  couple  of  years  or  thereabouts  will  be 
completed. 

In  the  Egyptian  Soudan  Mahdism  has  ceased  to  exist. 
The  Soudanese  are  now  quite  convinced  that  the  Mahdi  was 
a  false  prophet,  since  his  tomb  has  been  blown  into  the  air, 
and  such  parts  of  his  body  as  were  not  required  for  home 
trophies  have  been  cast  into  the  Nile.  We  have  broken  the 
power  of  the  Khalifa,  whose  bones  lie  buried  in  the  Kordofan 
desert,  and  we  have  caged  that  slippery  rascal  Osman  Digna. 
We  have  laid  a  railway  from  Luxor  to  Khartoum,  which,  no 
doubt,  later  on,  will  be  extended  to  the  great  lake  that 
bears  the  name  of  our  gracious  Sovereign;  and  the  flag 
of  Britain,  beside  the  flag  of  Egypt,  waves  serene  throughout 
this  immense  region,  which  has  fittingly  become  an  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Condominium.  Now,  at  last,  we  have  absolute 
control  of  the  Nile  from  source  to  estuary. 

Naturally  we  still  occupy  Egypt,  in  spite  of  that  ceaseless 
wail  of  France  which  is  becoming  tedious,  not  governing  the 
Egyptians,  as  Lord  Cromer  appropriately  puts  it,  but  teaching 
the  Egyptians  to  govern  themselves.  Although  they  are  still 
far  from  the  end  of  their  education  in  this  respect,  they 
have  certainly  made  some  progress  on  the  right  path. 

Armed  with  better  judgment  than  the  French,  who  after 
occupying  Egypt  for  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  ignominiously  driven  helter-skelter 
out  of  the  country  by  a  British  army,  we  have  not  treated  the 
inhabitants  as  a  conquered  people.     While  our  neighbours 
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across  the  Straits,  short  of  accommodation  for  their  cavalry, 
went  to  the  disgraceful  extremity  of  stabling  their  horses  in 
the  sacred  mosque  of  El  Azhar,  an  insult  that  the  Moham- 
medans have  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven,  we  have 
cautiously  avoided  offending  the  susceptibilities  of  any  one, 
with  the  result  that  far  from  having  to  quell  an  outbreak,  as 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  French,  we  have  not  had  to  face  one  single 
act  of  hostility  during  the  eighteen  years  and  more  that  we 
have  now  been  acting  the  gendarme  in  the  Nile  Valley,  and 
giving  the  population  the  benefit  of  our  superior  knowledge. 

It  is  perfectly  correct,  as  that  talented  war  correspondent 
and  author,  the  late  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens  remarks  in  one  of 
his  books,  that  the  Egyptians  respect  us,  if  they  fail  to 
actually  love  us.  Those  who  do  not  like  us  are  chiefly 
Mohammedan  and  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  Government  servants,  who,  since  our  arrival 
in  the  country,  have  been  unable  to  do  exactly  as  they 
please ;  also  persons  of  the  same  class  who,  through  sheer 
incapacity  or  obstructive  animosity  or  both,  have  lost  the 
positions  they  previously  held,  and  to  which  by  birth  they 
considered  themselves  entitled.  The  religious  party,  the 
Palace  party,  the  Moslem  landed  gentry,  merchants  and 
tradesmen,  have  no  love  for  us.  Naturally  they  all  feel  sore 
at  the  presence  of  the  foreigner  in  authority,  but  they  are 
fully  alive  to  the  progress  that  is  being  made,  and  to  the 
advantages  that  accrue  therefrom. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Mohammedan  population — the 
fellaheen  tillers  of  the  soil — do  not  care  very  much  which  way 
the  wind  blows,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out.  But  in  their 
hearts  they  cannot  fail  to  applaud  the  advent  of  that  even- 
handed  justice  for  one  and  all  alike,  which  we  have  been  the 
means  of  introducing. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  10,000  Frenchmen 
in  the  land  hate  us  and  all  our  works  to  a  man.     So  do  the 
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few  cunning  adventurers  of  other  nationalities  who  have 
made  Egypt  their  home,  and  who  formerly  fattened  like 
parasites  on  the  Government,  but  are  no  longer  able  to  do  so. 

The  vast  majority  of  that  immense  colony  of  112,000 
Greeks,  Italians,  English,  Germans,  Maltese,  and  others,  as 
well  as  the  600,000  Copts,  and  the  numbers  of  Armenian 
and  Syrian  Christians  who  live  beside  the  Nile,  would  raise 
a  rare  outcry  were  it  to  be  announced  that  the  British 
occupation  was  about  to  cease. 

The  only  trouble,  and  that  a  mere  trifle,  has  been  with 
the  Khedive  Abbas  II.  When  he  was  called  to  power  at  the 
sudden  death  of  his  father  Tewfik  in  '92,  he  was  a  very 
young  man,  still  at  college  at  Vienna.  In  a  place  like  Cairo, 
which  is  a  hotbed  of  intrigue  at  all  times,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  he  should  have  become  the  victim  of  a  plot 
to  bring  about  a  rupture  with  England.  Urged  on  by  false 
friends,  he  had  not  been  long  in  his  exalted  position  before 
he  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth  with  all  the  fiery  recklessness  of 
inexperienced  youth,  and  very  nearly  came  a  cropper.  The 
French  Consul-General  fanned  the  flame,  although  well  aware 
that  his  Government  would  give  no  effective  support.  For- 
tunately for  the  young  Khedive,  he  managed  to  pull  up  in 
time,  otherwise  he  might  have  found  himself  at  Ceylon, 
keeping  company  with  Arabi,  after  his  youDger  brother, 
Mehemet  Ali,  had  calmly  stepped  into  his  shoes  at  Abdeen. 
No  doubt  he  listened  to  the  sound  advice  of  his  mother,  who 
remembered  the  anxious,  sleepless  nights  at  Ismaelieh  Palace 
in  '82,  in  terror  of  what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth. 
Perhaps  she  recalled  to  him  the  fate  of  his  grandfather 
Ismael.  Anyhow,  he  had  the  sense  to  see  that  the  earthen 
vessel  stood  no  earthly  chance  with  the  iron  pot,  and 
gracefully  gave  in.  Since  then  Lord  Cromer  has  had  no 
cause  for  complaint. 

Recently,   Abbas   II.,   on   his   return  from   his   visit  to 
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England,  in  a  conversation  with  the  editor  of  the  Mokattam, 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  kindness  that  had  been 
shown  him  by  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family  during  his 
illness  on  board  Her  Majesty's  yacht.  Alluding  to  his  differ- 
ences with  Lord  Cromer,  for  whom,  he  assured  his  visitor,  he 
had  always  felt  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem,  he  frankly 
acknowledged  that  the  friction  between  himself  and  his 
lordship  was  entirely  due  to  the  intrigues  of  unscrupulous 
parties  bent  on  plunging  Egypt  in  disorder.  But  he  im- 
pressed upon  the  editor  that  having  now  gained  experience, 
such  artful  machinations  would  in  future  meet  with  no 
attention  whatever  on  his  part.  He  and  Lord  Cromer,  he 
said,  could  get  on  very  well  together.  It  was  only  when 
these  mischief-makers  stepped  in  that  they  had  come  to 
loggerheads,  which  is  exactly  what  I  always  thought. 

As  this  Mokattam  is  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  press 
and  in  books  about  Egypt,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point 
out  that  it  is  a  small  paper  published  at  Cairo  in  Arabic, 
and  that  it  gives  warm  support  to  the  efforts  of  Lord 
Cromer  to  regenerate  Egypt.  Unfortunately,  as  the  editor 
and  proprietor  is  a  Christian  Syrian,  a  fact  well  known  to 
the  Mohammedan  part  of  the  population,  the  remarks  he 
makes  have  no  influence  whatever  on  the  Mohammedan  mind, 
which  is  to  be  regretted.  What  is  required  at  Cairo  is 
an  Arabic  newspaper  favourable  to  England,  edited  by  a 
genuine  Mohammedan,  not  by  a  Christian,  who,  however 
estimable  a  gentleman  he  may  be,  is  looked  upon  with 
contempt  by  the  true  followers  of  Islam. 

The  Khedive  Abbas  II.  is  a  highly  intelligent  man,  whom 
I  remember  as  a  boy,  when  he  and  his  brother  used  to  walk 
about  with  their  tutor  Mr.  Corbett.  They  have  both  received 
a  splendid  education,  and,  among  other  accomplishments, 
speak  no  less  than  five  languages — Turkish,  Arabic,  English, 
French,  and  German.     They  and  their  two  sisters  had  a  very 
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good,  liberal-minded  father,  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
knowledge,  who  saved  all  he  could  for  their  enjoyment. 
He  too  felt  pain  at  the  prolonged  foreign  occupation, 
which  was  only  natural,  but  he  accepted  the  inevitable,  and 
worked  smoothly  enough  with  Lord  Cromer.  Nor  was  he 
deficient  in  gratitude  for  all  England  had  done  for  himself 
and  family. 

So  long  as  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt  continues,  so 
long  will  there  be  an  Egyptian  Question.  It  was  Mr.  Glad- 
stone who  first  made  use  of  the  term.  I  distinctly  remember 
him  remarking,  in  one  of  his  Bulgarian  atrocity  speeches,  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  continue  to  be  mixed 
up  in  the  Eastern  Question.  What  did  we  want  with  Con- 
stantinople ?  What  need  was  there  for  us  to  support  the 
Sultan  ?  Why  not  go  to  Port  Said  and  create  an  Egyptian 
Question  ?  and  so  on.  These  words  were,  of  course,  prophetic. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone,  like  the  Irishman,  only  prophesied 
when  he  knew.  But  at  that  date  he  could  hardly  have 
known  what  was  going  to  happen  in  Egypt  in  the  near 
future,  although  he  could,  perhaps,  have  made  a  pretty 
shrewd  guess  as  to  what  was  likely  to  occur.  Strangely 
enough,  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  and  the  subsequent 
occupation  of  Egypt  took  place  during  his  administration. 

This  famous  Egyptian  Question,  which  exercises  the 
French  so  much,  stripped  of  all  the  wordy  nonsense  that 
usually  surrounds  it,  is  as  simple  as  can  be.  A  spendthrift 
Khedive,  to  wit  Ismael,  with  the  assistance  of  an  un- 
scrupulous agent,  who  was  none  other  than  that  pompous 
prince  of  platitudes,  Nubar  Pasha,  and  an  equally  un- 
scrupulous confidant  and  minister,  the  Moufettish,  borrowed 
immense  sums  of  money  in  Europe,  partly  to  pay  for  his 
infamous  debauchery,  and  partly  to  finance  his  speculative 
schemes. 

Unable  to  meet  the  interest  on  these  loans,  owing  to  his 
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reckless  prodigality  and  disorderly  mode  of  life,  unable  even 
to  pay  the  troops,  or  the  civil  service  clerks,  or  any  one  else, 
and  having  brought  that  land  of  plenty  over  which  he  ruled 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  he  was  constrained,  much  against 
his  inclination,  to  consent  to  an  inquiry  being  made  into  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  State,  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
his  European  creditors.  The  finances  of  the  country  and  his 
own  were  one  and  the  same.  This  autocratic  ruler  had  no 
fixed  civil  list.  When  he  wanted  money  he  simply  took  it, 
until  there  was  no  more  to  take. 

In  order  to  increase  the  chaotic  confusion  of  the  entangle- 
ment of  figures  which  these  gentlemen  were  appointed  to 
unravel,  Ismael,  drawing  on  the  resources  of  a  cunning 
Oriental  mind,  instructed  his  confidant  and  creature,  the 
Moufettish,  to  do  and  say  certain  things,  which  the  latter 
firmly  refused  to  do,  fearing  he  might  find  himself  stripped  of 
the  feathers  wherewith  he  had  lined  his  nest,  and,  moreover, 
end  his  days  in  poverty  and  disgrace.  And  when  he  added 
that  he  should  reveal  all,  Ismael  calmly  had  him  murdered, 
confiscated  his  immense  wealth,  and  to  shield  himself,  spread 
the  report  that  this  poor  wretch  had  been  plundering  the 
State  for  years ;  which  was  perhaps  true,  but  his  delinquencies 
did  not  account  for  the  huge  deficit  which  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  found  facing  them. 

This  atrocious  crime  did  not  avail  the  improvident  tyrant 
much.  The  intervention  of  his  creditors  forced  him  ulti- 
mately to  accept  certain  arrangements,  which  placed  the 
direction  of  Egyptian  finance  in  European  hands,  and  limited 
him  to  a  fixed  income. 

But  Ismael,  deprived  of  the  control  of  the  Egyptian  money- 
bag, was  nobody.  An  incorrigible  spendthrift,  he  must  have 
plenty  of  cash  to  squander,  just  as  some  people  must  have 
plenty  of  beer  to  drink.  And  he  very  soon  set  on  foot  an 
intrigue,  by  which  the  Europeans  were  driven  from  their 
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posts,  and  all  the  previous  arrangements  upset.  At  last, 
exasperated  Europe  deposed  him,  and  Tewfik,  his  son,  being 
called  to  reign  in  his  stead,  reinstated  the  Europeans,  and  the 
bondholders  once  more  had  control  of  the  Egyptian  purse. 

But  this  did  not  last.  Arabi,  Mahmoud  Sami,  and  their 
party,  encouraged  by  the  Sultan,  by  the  dispossessed  Halim, 
by  the  deposed  Ismael,  by  Sir  William  Gregory,  and  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Blunt,  along  with  his  wife,  the  Lady  Anne,  and 
others,  soon  thrust  themselves  forward,  with  their  boisterous 
cry  of  "Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,"  which  was  merely  an 
excuse  to  get  rid  of  the  European  Control.  Allowed  a  free 
hand  for  a  time,  they  brought  about  the  massacre  at  Alex- 
andria, followed  by  the  bombardment  of  the  forts  to  avenge 
the  sanguinary  outrage,  and  the  occupation  of  Egypt,  single- 
handed,  by  us  British,  to  establish  order  out  of  chaos  and 
anarchy,  and  ensure  respect  for  the  financial  obligations 
contracted  with  Europe. 

At  that  time  neither  Turkey  nor  any  other  Power  would 
act.  France,  who  had  hitherto  marched  hand  in  hand  with 
us  in  Egypt,  striving  to  uphold  the  undisputed  claims  of  the 
bondholders,  sharing  equally,  and  in  some  instances  getting 
the  lion's  share  of  the  appointments  bestowed  on  Europeans, 
although  ever  intriguing  against  us,  withdrew  at  the  last 
moment.  By  the  tacit  consent  of  Europe,  England  became 
the  gendarme  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  and,  without  the 
slightest  aid  from  any  one,  did  the  work  that  required  doing. 
That  position  she  has  held,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
European  Power,  save  France  and  Eussia,  for  close  upon 
twenty  years.  Why  Eussia  should  ever  have  been  allowed  a 
voice  in  the  matter  is  a  mystery,  since  she  has  next  to  no 
subjects  in  the  country,  is  the  holder  of  no  bonds,  and  has  no 
stake  in  Egypt  whatever. 

On  the  eve  of  Tel-el-Kebir  the  Unified  Debt,  which  was 
then  yielding  5  per  cent  interest,  stood  at  something  like  £48 
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for  the  £100  bond.  At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  action 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Debt  bears  no  more  than  4  per  cent 
interest,  which  in  the  near  future  will  again  be  reduced,  and 
stands  at  £105  for  the  £100  bond !  The  Egyptian  Unified 
Debt  rarely  fluctuates  more  than  a  point  or  two,  and  so  long 
as  there  are  British  bayonets  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  it  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  best  investments  on  the  market. 
The  quotations  of  the  Privileged  Debt,  which  now  bears  only 
£3 :  10s.  per  cent  interest,  at  £99  for  the  £100  bond,  are 
equally  satisfactory.  Moreover,  a  reserve  of  about  £4,000,000 
lies  practically  idle  at  the  Public  Debt  Office  at  Cairo,  and 
during  the  last  decade  a  reduction  in  taxation  of  over  a 
million  and  a  quarter  has  been  effected,  and  arrears  of  land 
tax  amounting  to  over  a  million  have  been  remitted. 

"With  Egyptian  finance  in  this  extremely  healthy  condition, 
with  over  600,000  acres  of  new  land  reclaimed  from  the  desert 
and  under  active  cultivation,  apart  from  the  prospect  of  a  far 
greater  area  being  rendered  fertile  as  soon  as  the  huge  dam, 
now  in  course  of  construction  at  Assouan,  is  completed,  with 
the  most  perfect  order  reigning  from  Cairo  to  Khartoum,  with 
the  whole  country  gaily  careering  along  the  highway  of  pro- 
gress, who  shall  honestly  say  that  we  are  not  performing  our 
mission  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  with  exemplary  ability, 
or  that  we  have  failed  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  bond- 
holders ?     No  one. 

Then  this  being  so,  what  need  can  there  be  for  an  inter- 
national Control  ?  We  are  not  Ismael.  We,  and  we  alone, 
unaided,  have  repaired  the  damage  that  his  follies  wrought. 
We  have  not  only  saved  Egypt  from  bankruptcy,  but  have 
raised  its  financial  credit  to  the  level  of  that  of  any  European 
State.  Then  what  need  is  there  for  this  Public  Debt  Office, 
this  "  Caisse  de  la  Dette,"  of  whose  obstructive  measures  we 
have  heard  so  much  in  recent  years,  with  half  a  dozen 
honourable  but  idle  gentlemen  to  preside  over  it — a  Eussian, 
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a  Frenchman,  a  German,  an  Englishman,  an  ItaHan,  and  an 
Austrian,  each  of  whom  pockets  £3000  a  year  for  doing 
literally  nothing;  while,  together,  they  are  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  twenty  European  clerks,  chiefly  French,  ItaUan,  and 
German,  who  amongst  them  share  another  £5000  annually 
for  drawing  up  reports  ?  These  six  Commissaries  of  the  Debt, 
since  '82  alone,  when  there  could  be  no  further  necessity  for 
their  presence,  have  cost  the  Egyptian  Government  no  less 
than  £324,000,  apart  from  the  £90,000  expended  on  their 
European  staff,  to  say  naught  of  what  the  Arab  staff  has 
encashed  and  office  expenses. 

The  huge  Eeserve  Fund  lying  idle  at  this  Pubhc  Debt 
Office  has  for  years  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  Lord 
Cromer  and  the  Commissaries  of  the  Debt.  The  former  has, 
more  than  once,  intimated  the  desire  to  utilise  this  reserve, 
which  he  rightly  considers  excessive,  for  certain  specific  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  country,  not  the 
least  praiseworthy  of  which  is  to  lessen  the  burden  of  the 
labouring  fellaheen.  But  the  French  and  Eussian  Commis- 
saries, supported  by  their  Governments,  have  always  resisted 
his  efforts  in  this  direction,  outwardly  expressing  the  necessity 
to  retain  a  firm  grip  on  these  ever -increasing  millions,  in 
order  to  have  a  good  nest-egg  in  hand ;  but  inwardly  deter- 
mined to  thwart  Great  Britain  in  her  efforts  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  Egypt,  and  ameliorate  the  lot  of  lier  poorly 
remunerated,  but  patient  and  hardworking  peasantry.  The 
International  Law  Courts  appealed  to,  after  affirming  their 
competency  to  deal  with  the  matter,  simply  sided  with 
France  and  Eussia. 

But  it  seems  to  have  escaped  every  one  that  this  Public 
Debt  Office  owes  its  existence  to  a  simple  Khedivial  decree 
promulgated  on  May  2,  1876,  which  contains  no  proviso 
that  it  may  not  be  abolished.  Therefore,  there  is  ground  for 
presumption,  that  another  Khedivial  decree  would  suffice  to 
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sweep  away  this  musty  institution,  which  has  not  only  ceased 
to  be  of  any  use,  since  the  presence  of  Lord  Cromer  amply 
suffices  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  bondholders,  but  has 
developed  into  a  wearisome  weapon  of  obstruction,  which 
France  has  not  failed  to  grasp.  Egypt,  under  British  guid- 
ance, is  actually  paying  £23,000  a  year  and  more  to  maintain 
an  utterly  useless  institution  that  never  fails  to  put  a  spoke 
in  our  wheel  whenever  the  opportunity  occurs.  The  Dual 
Control  was  instituted  and  abolished  by  Khedivial  decree 
— to  make  way  for  an  English  Financial  Adviser.  Why  not 
snuff  out  the  Public  Debt  Office  in  the  same  way  ? 

Of  course  we  have  the  Law  of  Liquidation  of  1880,  and 
the  Convention  of  London  of  1885.  But  then  laws  are  made 
to  be  abrogated,  just  as  treaties  and  conventions  are  made  to 
be  torn  up  when  the  time  comes ;  and  surely  the  time  has 
now  arrived  when  these  impeditive  agreements  among  the 
Powers  could  with  advantage  be  cancelled.  The  Law  of  Liqui- 
dation did  not  prevent  the  Unified  Debt  from  scuttling  down 
to  48,  when  the  inane  Arabi  ruled  the  roast  in  Egypt.  It  is 
British  authority  and  British  brains  that  have  brought  it  up 
to  105,  a  figure  that  it  had  never  attained,  by  a  long  way, 
before  we  took  the  country  in  hand.  It  was  us,  not  the 
Law  of  Liquidation,  nor  the  "  Caisse,"  that  converted  the 
Unified  Debt  from  a  5  per  cent  to  a  4  per  cent  security, 
and  the  Privileged  Debt  from  a  4 J  per  cent  to  a  3J  per 
cent  security,  thus  saving  the  country  a  heap  of  money  in 
interest. 

In  the  squabble  between  us  on  the  one  side,  and  France, 
Eussia,  and  the  International  Law  Courts  on  the  other,  con- 
cerning the  enormous  surplus  at  the  Public  Debt  Office,  we 
had  the  unreserved  support  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
And  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  Triple  Alliance  would  make 
little  difficulty  about  setting  aside  the  Law  of  Liquidation^ 
and  giving  us  a  free  hand  in  finance,  as  in  everything  else 
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in  Egypt,  if  asked  to  do  so.  But  if  not,  there  would  still  be 
the  alternative  of  assuming  the  responsibility  of  the  Egyptian 
debt  ourselves,  of  redeeming  it,  and  issuing  a  new  3  per  cent 
loan,  guaranteed  by  England  in  1905,  before  which  time  a 
promise  has  been  given  that  no  fresh  conversion  shall  be 
made.  After  that  date  Egypt  is  at  liberty  to  redeem  her  debt 
at  any  moment,  and  the  course  suggested  would  effectually 
free  her  from  International  Control,  and  its  accompanying 
obstructive  measures,  which,  although  necessary  when  Egypt 
stood  on  the  brink  of  insolvency,  is  no  longer  so  now  that 
she  has  redeemed  her  credit  and  is  under  such  an  able 
guardian  as  Great  Britain. 

And  when  the  Public  Debt  Office  is  closed,  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Courts  could  be  treated  in  the  same  fashion. 
They  are  impure.  As  a  body  they  are  as  hostile  to  the 
British  as  the  French,  and  have  rarely  missed  an  opportunity 
to  decide  against  the  Egyptian  Government  since  they  were 
founded.  In  fact,  in  my  time  the  Ministers,  and  even  Sir 
Edgar  Vincent,  the  financial  adviser,  were  so  afraid  of  them, 
that  they  preferred  to  settle  differences  with  Europeans 
out  of  court  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  such  even-handed 
justice  as  the  International  Law  Courts  would  be  likely  to 
dispense. 

Strange  to  relate,  we  who  are  masters  in  Egypt  by  right 
of  conquest  are  not  even  allowed  to  use  our  own  language 
in  these  courts,  where  a  lot  of  French  and  Belgian  judges, 
who  had  formerly  been  pettifogging  advocates  in  their  own 
countries,  have  managed  to  swamp  the  others,  and  assert  a 
domineering  influence.  Nevertheless,  these  law  courts,  with 
the  consent  of  such  eminent  statesmen  as  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Cromer,  were  recently  granted  a  new 
lease  of  life  for  five  years,  which  coincides  with  the  date  at 
which  Egypt  will  be  at  liberty  to  convert  her  debt  again, 
and  on  that  account  is  perhaps  significant.     It  is  heartily  to 
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be  desired  that  we  may  then  see  the  last  of  them.  Only  the 
other  day  a  minister  in  the  French  Chamber,  in  alluding  to 
the  prolongation  of  the  existence  of  these  courts,  was  gloat- 
ing over  the  astuteness  of  a  diplomacy  that  had  won  this 
triumph,  as  he  termed  it. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  these  International  Law 
Courts  "  would  cause  a  serious  dislocation  of  Egyptian  affairs," 
as  Mr.  Arthur  Silva  White  points  out  in  his  exceedingly 
interesting  and  comprehensive  volume,  The  Expansion  of 
Egypt.  This  was,  of  course,  written  at  a  time  when  Egypt, 
acting  under  our  advice,  threatened  not  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment. But  now  that  she  has  consented  to  a  fresh  term  of 
five  years,  four  of  which  have  still  to  run,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  disappearance  of  this  institution  should  be  sudden. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  system  to  succeed  it  should  not  be 
prepared  during  the  ensuing  four  years,  and  be  ready  when  the 
death-knell  of  the  Egyptian  International  Law  Courts  tolls. 

The  proper  solution  to  the  problem  would  be  to  raise  the 
National  Law  Courts  to  such  a  high  state  of  efficiency  as 
would  permit  Egypt  to  dispense  with  any  other  form  of 
jurisdiction,  and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  she  intends  in 
future  to  exercise  the  right  to  administer  justice  by  the  inter- 
mediary of  her  own  law  courts  to  all  who  dwell  within  her 
boundaries.  This  view,  which  is  that  of  Sir  John  Scott,  is 
no  doubt  the  correct  one.  But  then  this  question  arises : 
Would  the  Powers,  who  consented  to  the  institution  of  the 
International  Law  Courts,  would  the  fourteen  signatories  to 
the  Treaty  of  Capitulations  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  agree  to 
such  an  arrangement  ?  If  not,  with  international  jurisdiction 
abolished,  we  should  have  to  return  to  the  old  arrangement, 
which  would  be  intolerable,  consisting,  as  it  did,  in  litigation 
between  foreigners,  of  having  to  plead  before  the  Consul  of 
the  party  against  whom  one  had  a  claim,  and  before  the 
National  Law  Courts  when  the  defendant  was  an  Egyptian. 
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Under  the  system  that  now  prevails,  cases  between 
foreigners  of  different  nationalities  and  between  foreigners 
and  Egyptians  go  to  the  International  Law  Courts;  cases 
between  Ottoman  subjects,  of  which  Egyptians,  of  course, 
form  part,  to  the  National  Law  Courts ;  while  cases  between 
foreigners  of  the  same  nationality  are  tried  by  the  Consul  of 
the  country  to  which  they  belong. 

What  is  required  for  the  further  prosperity  of  Egypt 
under  British  guidance  is  a  new  l)room  with  a  long  handle, 
to  come  into  use  in  1905,  by  sweeping  away,  without  any 
more  ado,  the  Law  of  Liquidation,  the  Convention  of  London, 
the  Public  Debt  Office,  the  International  Law  Courts,  the 
Treaty  of  Capitulations,  in  order  to  make  way  for  unity  of 
linance,  unity  of  jurisdiction,  and  unity  of  taxation  for 
Egyptians  and  Europeans  alike. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Capitulations  a  foreigner 
residing  in  the  Ottoman  dominions,  of  which  Egypt,  in 
theory,  is  part  and  parcel,  enjoys  certain  immunities,  which 
he  should  have  no  right  to  enjoy  in  any  well -governed 
country,  such  as  Egypt  is  under  our  control.  In  Egypt  he 
pays  no  taxes  but  the  house  tax,  to  which  the  Powers, 
pressed  by  England,  consented  only  a  few  years  back.  No 
Egyptian  police  officer  may  enter  his  dwelling,  not  even  if 
murder  is  being  committed  on  the  premises,  unless  accom- 
panied by  an  officer  from  the  Consulate  that  claims  him. 
In  criminal  matters  he  is  only  amenable  to  his  Consul,  and 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  at  some  Consulates  a 
culprit  is  able,  by  judicious  bribery,  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment that  is  his  due. 

Although  it  is  still  necessary  to  observe  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty  in  Turkey,  there  would  be  no  more  reason  why 
they  should  be  observed  in  Egypt  than  in  Tunis,  where  they 
were  set  aside  by  the  French  immediately  after  the  occupa- 
tion, if  only  a  proper  system  of  criminal  jurisdiction  were 
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established  in  the  territory  of  the  Khedive.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally known  that  so  far  back  as  the  Arabist  revolt  the 
Egyptian  Government  had  a  scheme  all  ready,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Borelli  Bey,  then  legal  adviser,  giving  the 
International  Law  Courts  criminal,  as  well  as  civil,  juris- 
diction over  foreigners,  and  which  only  required  the  consent 
of  the  Powers  to  become  law.  It  is  astounding  that  during 
the  eighteen  years  and  more  that  we  have  been  in  Egypt, 
nothing  should  have  been  done  by  us  in  another  direction. 

The  sweeping  but  essentially  necessary  reforms  that  I 
suggest,  could  be  brought  about  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
majority  of  the  Powers  interested  in  the  matter.  And  in 
face  of  the  progress  already  made  in  the  country,  under  the 
sway  of  England,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  would 
not  withhold  their  consent  to  such  an  understanding.  But 
should  they  do  so,  it  would  be  for  our  Government  to 
seriously  consider  whether  they  ought  not,  in  the  interest  of 
Egypt  herself,  to  boldly  take  up  and  shoulder  the  Egyptian 
burden,  and  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  proclaim  a  protec- 
torate, as  France  did  in  Tunis.  France  would  protest  and 
sulk,  and  would  be  verbally  supported  by  Eussia.  But  what 
of  that  ?  France,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  those  effete  Latin 
nations  which.  Lord  Salisbury  assures  us,  are  fast  crumbling 
away. 

It  is  astonishing  to  read  in  Mr.  A.  Silva  White's  work, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  the  statement  that  the 
Khedivial  Government  still  retains  the  services  of  several 
high  officials  of  French  nationality.  Why  on  earth  has  not 
Lord  Cromer  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  these  French 
functionaries,  high  and  low,  in  the  Egyptian  service  ?  They 
are  only  traitors  in  the  camp,  who  never  tire  of  keeping  up 
the  agitation  against  us,  both  in  local  and  Parisian  prints. 

The  Egyptian  civil  service  has  no  need  of  French  assist- 
ance in  any  shape  or  form.     In  fact,  after  the  occupation,  it 
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was  understood  that  all  Frenchmen  in  Government  employ 
were  to  be  gradually  got  rid  of,  and  succeeded  by  Italians. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  Egypt  which  no 
Englishman  should  lose  sight  of,  and  it  is  that  France  is  the 
enemy  in  the  Valley  of  the  Xile,  as  elsewhere,  whom  sooner  or 
later  we  shall  have  to  grapple  with  and  crush.  And  the 
sooner  we  grasp  the  screeching  Gallic  cock  with  a  firm  grip, 
and  cahnly  wring  his  neck,  the  better  it  will  be  for  Egypt 
and  ourselves. 

The  French  are  a  people  who  require  at  certain  intervals 
to  be  soundly  thrashed.  It  is  no  use  to  show  them  conciha- 
tion.  They  only  take  this  for  fear.  The  one  thing  that  will 
bring  them  to  their  senses  is  a  display  of  brutal  strength. 
Having  recovered  from  the  sanguinary  drubbing  that  the 
Germans  administered  to  them  thirty  years  ago,  they  are 
now  beginning  to  rear  their  heads  again,  and  seem  to  have 
fixed  on  Great  Britain  as  the  instrument  that  shall  give 
them  that  fresh  castigation  which  they  so  richly  deserve. 
France,  as  a  great  Power,  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  has  been  so  for  centuries.  But  the  next 
war  in  which  she  engages  should  be  her  last,  for  it  should 
terminate  in  her  dismemberment  and  ruin. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  of  our  country- 
men still  do,  that  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  French 
against  England  is  confined  to  the  gutter -press  of  Paris. 
Those  who  comfort  themselves  with  this  reflection  are  living 
in  a  fool's  paradise.  When  the  French  papers  began  pub- 
lishing infamous  insults  on  the  Queen,  one  of  our  great 
London  dailies,  anxious  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters, 
then  adopted  the  view  that  French  ill-feeling  against 
England  was  confined  to  a  small  section  of  the  population. 
Every  one  who  knew  France,  knew  better ;  knew  that  the 
hatred  was  general,  and  was  gaining  intensity  day  by  day ; 
knew  that  it  had  already  spread  to  every  French  hamlet,  to 
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every  French  town  and  city,  from  the  hovel  of  the  meanest 
peasant  to  the  chateau  of  the  most  opulent  bourgeois.  What 
we  have  witnessed  since  has  proved  this  to  have  been  the 
case.  The  insults  levelled  at  our  Sovereign  and  ourselves, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  twelvemonth,  are  now  such  matters  of 
everyday  occurrence  that  they  have  ceased  to  attract  our 
attention. 

The  old  feud  which  culminated  at  Waterloo  slumbered 
during  the  Second  Empire.  Napoleon  III.  sav/  the  advan- 
tage of  living  on  friendly  terms  with  this  country.  A 
meagre  flame  broke  out  again  in  '70.  The  French  then 
thought,  that  as  they  had  gone  with  us  to  Sebastopol,  we 
should  have  assisted  them  to  reach  Berlin,  which  was 
preposterous.  Next  came  Egypt.  Gambetta  was  the  one 
French  statesman  who  fully  grasped  the  position.  He  felt 
that  the  only  course  was  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  Great 
Britain.  He  upheld  the  Dual  Control  with  all  the  power  of 
his  weighty  eloquence,  and  had  he  lived  he  would  have 
insisted  on  a  Dual  Occupation  with  the  same  energy. 

In  '82  the  French  people,  deprived  of  a  Gambetta  to 
guide  them,  misled  by  their  silly  press,  which  never  tired  of 
preaching  to  them  that  we  had  no  army,  imagined  that  we 
should  be  powerless  to  upset  tlie  rabble  which  Arabi  had 
gathered  round  him,  just  as  they  imagined  recently  that  we 
should  be  unable  to  master  the  Boers.  By  the  vote  of  their 
representatives  in  the  Chamber,  goaded  to  this  act  of  mad- 
ness by  the  influence  of  Clemenceau,  they  refused  the  credit 
for  their  share  in  an  Anglo-French  expedition  to  Egypt. 

When  the  work  had  been  done  by  Great  Britain,  the 
French  wished  to  have  a  finger  in  the  Egyptian  pie,  sought 
to  meddle  in  the  reforms,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Dual 
Control  had  been  suddenly  swept  aw^ay  that  they  saw  this 
could  not  be,  and  awoke  to  the  knowledge  that  they  had 
for  ever  lost  all  influence  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.     Then 
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the  flame  of  hatred  flared  up  with  redoubled  vigour,  and 
France  set  to  work  to  put  every  impediment  in  our  way, 
even  to  despatching  that  quixotic  expedition  to  Fashoda 
which  had  to  regain  France  via  the  Eed  Sea.  The  French 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  day  was  obliged  to  climb  down,  as 
the  Americans  say,  and  went  through  the  trying  perform- 
ance with  all  the  grace  at  his  command,  undisturbed  by  any 
ill-natured  remarks  on  our  part.  But  for  years  previous  to 
the  Fashoda  incident,  there  had  been  frequent  acrimonious 
discussions  between  this  country  and  France  as  to  who  had 
the  better  claim  to  dispossess  the  negroes  and  Arabs  in  other 
parts  of  Africa,  which  had  done  nothing  towards  mending 
matters.  Wherever  Johnny  Crapaud  happened  to  go  in  his 
wanderings  in  the  interior  of  the  Black  Continent,  there  he 
was  sure,  to  his  intense  mortification,  to  knock  up  against 
ces  sales  Anglais,  which  is  the  graceful  qualification  he  usually 
bestows  on  us. 

The  French  colonial  party  was  responsible  for  Fashoda, 
and  it  is  the  same  party  that  for  years  has  been  fanning  the 
flame  of  French  hatred  against  England.  The  abortive 
attempt  to  thwart  us  on  the  Nile  added  fuel  to  the  flaring 
fire ;  so  did  our  manly  attitude  in  the  Dreyfus  case ;  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  outspoken  warning  that  France  would  "  have 
to  mend  her  manners  " ;  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Eiviera 
by  the  Queen  and  English  society ;  and  the  partial  boycott  of 
the  wonderful  Paris  Exhibition,  which  was  to  have  provided 
funds  for  the  invasion  of  Britain,  but  has  only  turned  out  a 
disastrous  financial  speculation. 

Any  Frenchman  who  speaks  his  mind,  at  this  day,  will 
say  that  war  between  France  and  England  is  inevitable, 
sooner  or  later.  The  French,  in  their  infinite  conceit,  are 
convinced  they  can  beat  us,  that  the  hour  of  our  downfall, 
which  they  have  so  long  predicted,  is  about  to  sound.  And 
this  belief  has  been  strengthened  by  the  accounts  their  papers 
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have  been  giving  them  of  our  recent  campaign  in  South 
Africa,  where  we  are  represented  as  having  fled  from  a  score 
of  battlefields  before  a  few  thousand  peasants,  and  so  forth. 

Paul  de  Cassagnac  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  entire 
French  press,  when  he  remarks:  "I  detest  England  with 
all  my  heart,  for  she  is  the  veritable  traditional  enemy  of 
France.  And  the  French  are  not  the  only  people  who  hate 
England.  Wherever  is  professed  a  horror  for  spoliation, 
cold-blooded  cruelty,  and  ferocious  greed,  there  is  England 
held  in  contempt.  Thieves,  plunderers,  filibusters,  pirates, 
that  is  what  the  English  are ! " 

While  the  French,  with  that  utter  disregard  for  truth, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  race,  launch  against  us  such 
accusations  as  these,  they  are  oblivious  of  all  the  rapine 
they  have  been  guilty  of  themselves.  To  mention  only 
their  wars  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  forget  how  Napoleon  I. 
marched  through  Europe  plundering  every  palace,  picture- 
gallery,  and  museum  he  came  across,  and  despatching  the 
loot  to  Paris  to  embellish  its  numerous  abodes  of  art. 
When  blunt  old  Bllicher  arrived  in  the  French  capital 
with  the  conquering  allied  army,  he  walked  round  the 
Louvre,  the  Luxembourg,  Versailles,  pointing  with  his 
walking-stick  to  the  various  masterpieces  in  painting  and 
sculpture  belonging  to  Germany,  and  forthwith  had  them 
packed  up  and  sent  whence  they  came. 

That  beautiful  bronze  chariot -group  of  Victory,  which 
crowns  the  Brandebourg  Gate  of  the  Thiergarten  at  Berlin, 
formed  part  of  Bonaparte's  plunder.  Eeaching  Paris  it  was 
set  on  the  top  of  that  pretty  little  triumphal  arch  standing 
between  the  Place  de  Carrousel  and  the  courtyard  of  the 
Tuileries.  This  exquisite  piece  of  modelling  went  back  to 
the  banks  of  the  Spree  with  the  other  purloined  works  of 
art,  but  the  Prussians  had  the  magnanimity  to  allow  the 
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French  to  take  a  cast  of  it,  which  has  since  figured  on  the 
arch  in  place  of  the  original,  a  fact  not  generally  known  to 
the  gay  Parisian,  or  he  might  have  had  it  down  in  70,  or 
the  following  year,  when  cursing  the  Prussian  and  all  his 
works. 

To  hear  the  noisy  rumpus  of  our  neighbours  across  the 
Straits  anent  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State,  any  one  would  think  they  had  never  annexed  any 
territory  themselves.  They  find  it  convenient  to  leave  to 
oblivion  Algeria,  Tonking,  Tunis,  a  strip  of  Siam,  Madagas- 
car, Dahomey,  the  Congo,  and  other  acquisitions  in  Africa. 
And  it  fails  to  strike  them,  in  regard  to  recent  events  in  the 
south  of  the  Black  Continent,  that  we  are  merely  part  and 
parcel  of  an  advancing  wave  of  civilisation,  as  Lord  Salisbury 
termed  it,  which  has  swept  away  the  power  of  the  Boers,  just 
as  the  latter  dispossessed  the  negro  aborigines  of  the  soil. 

France  is  the  enemy,  make  no  mistake.  But  when  she 
musters  up  the  courage  to  fling  down  the  gauntlet,  she  will 
no  doubt  find  us  as  ready  to  pick  it  up  as  we  have  been 
before,  and  with  the  same  result.  In  the  meanwhile,  care- 
less of  the  evil  forebodements  of  jealous,  envious  neighbours, 
whose  wish,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  is  father  to  their  thought, 
that  mighty  ship  of  State,  Britannia,  continues  to  forge 
ahead  with  Perseverance  at  the  prow  and  Judgment  at  the 
helm,  crushing  uninjured  through  every  obstacle  she  en- 
counters on  her  way. 

The  Eussians  are  not  yet  at  Constantinople,  nor  are  they 
at  Cabul,  and  Johnny  Crapaud  has  not  yet  landed  at  Dover. 
In  China,  hand  in  hand  with  Germany,  and  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  Japan,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  curbing  the 
grasping  aspirations  of  the  Franco-Kussian  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing.  In  the  meantime,  if  the  Muscovite  eagle  still  floats 
over  Port  Arthur,  the  Union  Jack  is  flying  at  Wei-hai-Wei ! 
Moreover,  our  glorious  flag  streams  gaily  in  the  breeze  at 
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Alexandria,  Cairo,  Khartoum,  Fashoda,  Sobat,  Uganda.  The 
Nile  is  ours  from  source  to  estuary.  It  has  cost  us  countless 
valued  lives,  enormous  treasure,  to  gain  control  of  that 
noble  waterway;  but  ours  it  is,  and  ours  it  shall  remain. 
Advance  Britannia ! 
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Alexandria,  Cairo,  Khartoum,  Fashoda,  Sobat,  Uganda.  The 
Mle  is  ours  from  source  to  estuary.  It  has  cost  us  countless 
valued  lives,  enormous  treasure,  to  gain  control  of  that 
noble  waterway;  but  ours  it  is,  and  ours  it  shall  remain. 
Advance  Britannia ! 
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